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“Beauty—rich and enduring” 


THERE is no question about it—a piece of merchandise 
is nothing more and nothing less than a solid material- 
ization of such stuff as dreams are made of. 

From where but beauty in thought can spring the 
color and artistry that find expression in the draperies 
that bear the hall-mark of The Orinoka Mills, 

What passion for perfection must persist in some 
mind to give reality to permanence that surprisingly 
resists the tooth of time. 

What flawless sense of fair dealing with every un- 
seen customer fathered the friendliness in the Orinoka 
guarantee—“If color changes from exposure to sunlight 
or from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized to 
replace with new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 

Beauty, rich and enduring, becomes tangible sub- 
stance at the will of these master craftsmen. To spread 
its appreciation from mind to mind, we were com- 
missioned to unloose and direct that irresistible force— 
truth in advertising. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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numbering among its clients, Thomas A. 


Edison, Inc., for whom it is preparing all fri 


advertising of the remarkable new phono- 


graph —The Edisonic. Federal Advertising 
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Lessons from Listerine’s Success 


The Story Behind Listerine Advertising Is Told for the First Time 
Based on an Interview by Albert E. Haase with 


Gerard B. Lambert 


President, Lambert Pharmacal Company 


™ HE man in the street will tell 
you that the Halitosis idea, 
and only the Halitosis idea, made 
Listerine a big advertising success. 
When he does you can point out to 
him that the Halitosis idea did not 
appear in a single 


that is making this record is prac- 
tically the same organization that 
brought in a profit of slightly more 

than $100,000 in 1920. 
From an advertising expenditure 
of $11,000 for the month of No- 
vember, 1921, the 





national Listerine 
advertisement 
from September, 
1926, to August, 
1927, and that 
during that time 
we made a bigger 
net profit than 
ever before in 
our history.” 

In making this 
statement, in re- 
ply to questions 


THE BOK AWARDS 

“Every now and then,” said 
Mr. Lambert in the course of 
the interview reported in these 
pages, “I hear about the Bok 
Advertising Awards. Some- 
body gets a prize for a good- 
looking advertisement. Almost 
every time I hear about those 
awards I wonder if anyone 
connected with them ever 
thought of giving a prize to 


Lambert Phar- 
macal Company 
has risen to an 
expenditure that 
now runs over 
$400,000 a month. 
“The prime rea- 
son why we have 
had such marked 
success with our 
use of advertis- 
ing,” said Mr. 
Lambert, “lies in 











concerning the | the advertisement that brought | the fact that we 
phenomenal | jn the most profit to the man | have been able 
growth of his | who paid for the advertise- | to administer our 

in go™mPany, Gerard | ment.” advertising money 
A B. Lambert, presi- in such a way 
dent of the that for every 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, had increase in advertising we have 

A, fro intention to disparage the im- been able to obtain a commensu- 


portance of copy to an advertiser. 
He was simply clearing away the 
misinformation that sidewalk com- 
mittees on advertising had spread 
abroad. 
Within a very few years this 
ompany has grown from an an- 
ynO°Bual net profit of $115,000 to a 
het profit that is piling up at the 
te of more than $4,000,000 a 
‘ ear. This latter figure is pred- 
sing rated on the fact that net profits 
or the first nine months of the 
rrent year amounted to more 
ork $3,340,000. The organization 





all 


rate increase in net profits.” 

Listerine’s method of administer- 
ing its advertising funds is marked 
by three outstanding features 
which we are going to let Mr. 
Lambert describe: 

“We have no annual advertising 
appropriation. We manipulate our 
advertising plans according to 
known facts and details from day 
to day. We do not let our adver- 
tising ideas lose their strength or 
become distorted by passing them 
through many minds before they 
are put into action. 


Table of Contents on page 242 
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“The annual appropriation,” said 
Mr. Lambert, “is far more respon- 
sible than any other present-day 
practice for the stultification of 
much advertising. We abhor annual 
advertising appropriations. Blind 
acceptance of a policy that calls 
for annual appropriations, we be- 
lieve, is perhaps the worst thing 
that can happen to most adver- 
tisers. 

“Let me make this point clear 
with an example. What happens 
in businesses which begin all over 
again as advertisers each time a 
new year comes on? The advertis- 
ing manager and the agency go to 
work to get up figures on how 
much they will need. If experi- 
ence has taught them that the board 
of directors will cut down on their 
request, they will ask for more than 
they really expect to get. Then 
they make plans for a campaign 
that will require all the money they 
expect to get. We are talking 
about large advertisers, so let us 
say that the campaign is the kind 
that is usually referred to as ‘well- 
rounded.’ In other words, a cam- 
paign that includes several differ- 
ent types of mediums such as 
newspapers, magazines, street car- 
cards and posters. The advertising 
starts. The campaign is bigger 
than ever. It gets results. The 
company is on the right track and 
it is consequently anxious to ex- 
pand immediately. But in which 
direction? There is the danger in 
the annual appropriation. 

THE GUESSING ELEMENT 

“Generally, and all too often, no 
one knows what particular medium 
or mediums are mainly responsible 
for results. Someone must guess. 
The plunge must be taken on that 
guess, for there is no background 
from which to obtain definite 
knowledge. There are too many 
factors in the test tube at one time, 
and, in all probability, too many 
minds trying to isolate the result- 
bringing factor. The annual ap- 
propriation is loaded too much with 
the elements of ‘hunch’ and ‘guess’ 
to make it safe.” 

Earlier in the interview, Mr. 
Lambert, in reply to questions con- 
cerning the history of the Lambert 
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business, gave certain information 
that showed how important this 
realization of the fallacy of annual 
appropriations has been to the com- 
pany, 
The Listerine business was es- 
tablished in 1879 by Mr. Lam- 
bert's father, the son of a Virginia 
banker. Chemistry, however, ap- 
pealed to him far more strongly 
than banking. When he had com- 
pleted his college training in chem- 
istry he went from Virginia to 
St. Louis, then, as now, a center 
of much chemical research work. 
It was in St. Louis that he gave 
the medical profession the product 
now known as Listerine. He had 
discovered it after much work in 
an endeavor to find a _ surgical 
dressing that would replace the car- 
bolic acid dressing then in wide- 
spread use—a task to which many 
others had devoted themselves 
because of certain disadvantages of 
carbolic acid dressing. The name 
Listerine, the registered trade-mark 
of the company, was adopted as a 
mark of honor to the memory of 
Sir Joseph Lister, who had dis- 
covered and made known the the- 
ory of antiseptics, Other uses were 
quickly discovered for the new 
product by the medical profession 
A diphtheria epidemic, which oc- 
curred shortly after the product 
had been discovered, brought at- 
tention to Listerine as a gargle 
From the beginning, and for many 
years afterward, Listerine was 
what is known as “an ethical prod- 
uct” in the medical profession 
That -is to say, the maker of the 
product did not push its sale direct 
to the public, but relied upon the 
recommendations of physicians as 
the means of getting it to the pub 
lic. A change came in 1921. Tha 
year the Lambert company decided 
to become a large advertiser. 
“In that year,” said Mr. Lam 
bert, “this company decided to rel 
on advertising. Advertising ha 
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been used before but only on 
small scale. As an advertiser 


really started from scratch in NQMEW yorK 


vember, 1921. I was one of set 
eral members of the family w 
were actively engaged in the bus 
ness. My greatest interest was 
advertising. The year 1920 h 
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e Along the Mississippi 


Sometimes in the heat of a wide national 





the campaign, the advertiser is likely to lose 
a the vision of intensiveness—the vision of 
sion the lone, individual community where, 
1 OC after all, his goods must be sold. With this 
= thought we have taken, for instance, the 
argle states bordering on the Mississippi, and it 
man) develops that during one month* alone 
be 1,392 separate cities and towns have been 
assion exposed to newspaper campaigns for our 
of the various clients. Quite a stream of adver- 
nay ° tising along the Mississippi, at one time, 
~<A od in one class of medium. 
re pub (*) September, 1927 
Tha 
accel THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
a T 4 M * * 
‘a Advertising 
ng ha 
ly on 
rtiser 
in CHICAGO SEATTLE MONTREAL 
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not been quite a normal year for 
us. Our net profits had been a 
trifle below par in comparison with 
the immediate preceding years. We 
were not worried about this condi- 
tion, for we knew that we had a 
really sound business which was 
going along the way of many other 
equally sound American businesses. 
The woods were full of businesses 
such as ours. _I had a belief that 
we could make ours a different and 
outstanding business through the 
use of advertising on a basis 
whereby every cent spent for ad- 
vertising would immediately bring 
back its equivalent or more in in- 
creased net profit. Because of this 
belief I made this proposition to 
the company : 

“*Allow me to add $5,000 each 
month to our advertising expendi- 
ture as long as we remain in the 
black on that expenditure. Cut 
the plan out if I fail to make a 
profit in any month.’ The propo- 
sition was accepted. The company 
saw that it stood in no danger of 
losing any more than the initial in- 
crease of $5,000 at any time. 


“SAY IT WITH NET PROFITS” 


“Under this plan my job took 
on a different complexion. My eye 
wasn’t on inquiries or sales volume. 
It was on net profit. Every month 
I had to scheme and work to de- 
vise ways and means to get an 
increase in net profits that was 
commensurate with the increase in 
advertising for that month. Ever 
since the plan was adopted there 
has been no faltering. There has 
not been a single time when we 
have failed to meet the increase in 
advertising on Listerine in the 
shape of an increase of an equal 
amount or more in net profits. 
‘Say it with net profits’ has been 
the slogan for our advertising.” 

Because of this plan of pyramid- 
ing the appropriation, Listerine ad- 
vertising, today, seems to be every- 
where. There is no escape from 
it for the person able to read. 
“Our advertising copy,” said Mr. 
Lambert, “is now appearing in 
about eighty different magazines 
and in practically every newspaper 
that has a circulation of 15,000 or 
more. We happened to start in 
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magazines and we continued 
magazines, and continued to i: 
crease that list until we “were 

fifty of them before we toék o 
any other type of medium. Th< 
we went into five newspapers; th: 
ten, and we continued to add new 
papers, bit by bit, until we hay 
reached the point where we fin 
ourselves in more than 300 news 
papers.” 

The second unusual feature of 
Listerine advertising is its manipu- 
lation from day to day according 
to known facts and easily acces- 
sible details. 

A daily statement of the condi- 
tion of the business is the essen- 
tial tool that enables this company 
to follow out such a policy. “That 
daily report,” said Mr. Lambert, 
“makes it possible for us to oper- 
ate on a twenty-four-hour basis on 
our advertising. It shows, among 
other things, the exact status of 
our products in sales volume and 
net profit in comparison with their 
status on the same scores, the same 
day a week before, a month be- 
fore, and a year before. It shows 
their status in each of our three 
main territories. We know exactly 
from day to day what each terri- 
tory is absorbing, but what’s more 
important, we know what it is ab- 
sorbing in comparison with what 
it should absorb. We know the 
advertising record of each territory 
on any day in comparison with the 
same day, a week, a month or a 
year before. Details of that rec- 
ord are easily accessible. Conse- 
quently, we know how the adver- 
tising should be changed in size, 
in number of insertions, in copy 
appeal, or any other score, if the 
net profit for that territory isn’ 
what it should be.” 

In Mr. Lambert’s opinion, this§/ 
daily report on which advertising 7 
plans are made and changed wouldj’ 
not be of real value if each andj’ 
every individual who has any pai 
in the advertising of Listerine di@ 
not have in his mind, or availabl 
at his finger tips, all detail: 
facts on the financial side of 
business. 

_ “There are countless corporagy, 
tions,” he said, “in which bookiiy; 
keepers, clerks and stenographe! 
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Newspaper Ads Best, 


Reasons Why Dailies’ Space 
Brings Biggest Returns 


CHICAGO, Nov. 3 (AP).—Newspapers of- 
fer the best means of advertising J. C. 
McQuiston, advertising manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company told the advertising council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce to-day. 
He listed nine reasons why he considered 
newspapers the best mediums: 

The first is intimacy—Enabling the com- 
pany to give itself a local identity helpful to 
salesmen. 

Second, flexibility—‘We can emphasize our 
products for a given industry in those sec- 
tions where such industry predominates.” 

Third—Co-operative tie in advertising with 
local dealers. 










Fourth — Reader interest — Nearly every 
American buys and reads his daily paper 

Fifth, instant action—Today’s shopping 
news is responsible for to-day’s selling. 

Sixth, telling the public ‘the industry's 
story’ the opportunity to reach the masses 
with messages of local import and timely 
seasons. 











Seventh—The advantage of both localizing 
and nationalizing advertising. 

Eighth—Provides a method checking re- 
sults, for the resultant sale is usually so 
definitely tied to the appearance of the ad- 
vertisement as to tell whether the ad has 
paid its way. 
Ninth—Securing full support of the sales 
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Says Westinghouse Chief 


Advertising Manager Lists Nine 
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have access to confidential records 
which show profits and expenses. 
The heads of the businesses have 
no hesitancy in letting that type of 
employee know such figures. But 
let the advertising agent try to get 
those figures and see what hap- 
pens. Even though the agent may 
be a highly successful business man 
earning upward of $100,000 a year 
and anxious to earn more by in- 
creasing his client’s profits, those 
confidential figures usually will be 
denied him. I ask, in the name 
of common sense: ‘How can any 
advertising agent move his adver- 
tising checkers without intimate 
knowledge of how his client wants 
the game played?’ 

“Where would an army be in a 
battle if its artillery had been 
trained to follow the same tactics 
many agencies are expected to fol- 
low in directing an advertising 
campaign? When an artilleryman 
is being schooled in long range 
firing there is always someone on 
hand to tell him exactly where his 
shells have gone. In every adver- 
tiser’s organization, someone should 
tell the advertising agency what ef- 
fect its work is having on net prof- 
its. Why trust a clerk with your 
own confidential figures merely be- 
cause he happens to work in your 
office and deny those figures to an 
agent whose success depends upon 
your success? 

“Even though all who have any- 
thing to do with the directing of 
Listerine advertising have the in- 
formation that our daily statement 
gives them and that our policy of 
an open door permits them to have 
on all facts and figures of the 
business, nevertheless, we never 
spend our advertising money on 
any decision without first making a 
test. 

“When you are spending as much 
as $400,000 a month,” he continued, 
“you cannot afford to take a chance 
on opinions. We do not. We test 
everything we plan to do in ad- 
vertising. We have tested towns 
in order to find ideal tryout lab- 
oratories for proposed campaigns. 
We have tested every copy appeal 
that we have ever used. Such tests 
wipe out all personal whims and 
opinions. We never let go of or 
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lose any data that we obtain on 
any test. 

“The most important lesson we 
have learned in making tests is: 
Never change more than one factor 
at a time. No real chemist would 
conduct a test on any other basis; 
no advertiser should. If we de- 
cide to try out a new advertising 
medium we do not drop others. 
We know what we are getting 
from those which we are in or we 
would not stay. We only add a new 
medium in order to get what it can 
bring us. If we changed our other 
factors we could not truly discover 
what the new medium could give 
us. 


AUTHORITY IS NOT DELEGATED BY 


LISTERINE OFFICIALS 


The third unusual phase of the 
advertising policy of this company 
is one that should get especial at- 
tention from manufacturers of ad- 
vertised packaged products—prod- 
ucts that depend upon advertising 
for their sale. 

“In too many package busi- 
nesses,” said Mr. Lambert, “the 
big officials are too busy watching 
their manufacturing organization 
to pay attention to advertising. 
They create elaborate production 
organizations and relegate the job 
of directing their advertising—the 
most important job of their busi- 
ness—to lesser minds. Those lesser 
minds, all too often, relegate highly 
important work to still lesser and 
inexperienced minds. It too fre- 
quently happens that those who are 
in charge of sales and advertising 
set out to emulate the big officials 
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whose interest is all in production. 
Like them they endeavor to build 
a large organization. Red tapq 
and inaction set in to such a 
extent that good ideas are unrecog 
nizable when they are put into ad 
vertisements. We make every en 
deavor to prevent a good idea fro 
dissipating its strength by putting 
it into action through the most di 
rect route. We do not let too man 
intermediaries come between th 
man who conceives the idea an 
the person who puts it into appl 
cation. 

“An idea that starts in the mi 
(Continued on page 200) 
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Would Engineering Methods Help 
Advertising P 


The Writer of This Article Doesn’t Say They Would Not, But He 
Wants to Be Told How 


By F. R. 


| Ate since C. F. Kettering, 
chief engineer of General 
Motors, told a convention of ad- 
vertising men that advertising 
needs engineers to show us better 
methods, I have listened in vain 
for an answer from the fraternity. 
Or do we admit that he is right? 

Mr. Kettering intimated that 
engineers would keep us from 
making so many mistakes. I re- 
call watching a foursome of un- 
usual golfers playing at French 
Lick Springs during an Automotive 
Engineers’ convention. One would 
tee up, dub his shot, and calmly 
drop another ball for a second 
try. Then the next player would 
do the same. Upon inquiring, I 
found that these men were some 
of the experimental engineers of 
the industry. 

We tee up again, too, when we 
dub our shots. Nothing exclusive 
to engineering in that method! 

The dictionary gives several 
definitions of an engineer. “One 
who has charge of an engine”— 
that won’t do. This is better: 
“One who carries through an 
undertaking by skill or astuteness.” 
That isn’t what I expected to find. 
I thought an engineer was a fellow 
who pulls out a slide rule to check 
up when you say two and two 
make four. Then, after lengthy 
study of the micrometric hair lines, 
he informs you that two and two 
make 4.0001798, and shows you 
the proof on his slip stick. Even 
if he is an hour late and has found 
the wrong answer, you always for- 
give an engineer because he’s 
sometimes right. 

But surely no one familiar with 
the advance of advertising since 
1920 can fail to be aware that 
good advertising men measure up 
to Mr. Webster’s definition of an 
engineer. 

Even before 1920 advertising 
men “carried through undertakings 





Coutant 


with skill and astuteness.” W:t- 
ness the way long established but 
poorly advertised soups, soaps, and 
cigarettes were forced into the 
background by Campbell, Palm- 
olive, and Camels, which were 
astutely advertised. 

Many an endless debate over the 
best roofing for a factory was 
forestalled when astute advertising 
men presented all construction 
engineers with Barrett Specifica- 
tions and ended their struggles to 
prove one another wrong. 

Advertising, like engineering, 
has geniuses who are blessed with 
brilliant flashes of inspiration. The 
majority of workers in both pro- 
fessions, however, create in per- 
spiration. Their methods are 
strikingly similar. A few known 
facts stand out like lighthouses to 
keep us from piling up on the 
rocks. For the rest, we must de- 
pend upon patient calculations and 
the trial and error method. 


THE GREAT ADVERTISING QUESTION 
MARK 


The greatest unknown factor in 
advertising is how the public will 
react, and no engineering gadget 
yet invented will measure that. 
Even the science of psychology 
throws up its hands. One of the 
leading psychologists of the coun- 
try is an executive in a New York 
advertising agency, and he admits 
that before a campaign is published 
he is no wiser than any other ad- 
vertising man as to how it will 





appeal to people. After it suc- 
ceeds or fails, he can tell you why, 
but to what purpose? 

There was an era when the 
principal source of advertising in 
formation was what the client 
could explain about his goods and 
the market. Then it was up to th 
writer to lash his imagination and 
write copy that would pull dolla 
out of the podkets of the giios 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 





Business Conditions Are 
Normal in Providence 


Payroll checks of Providence Clearing House 
Banks for the first 38 weeks of 1927 averaged 
$2,561,052.63 per week, showing an average 
gain of $3,078.94 per week over the corre- 
sponding period of 1926. These figures do not 
include salaries or wages paid by individual 
checks or direct from cash G@rawers. 


Bank clearings through the Providence Clear- 
ing House amounted to $518,705,600.00 for 
the first nine months of 1927, a gain of 
2.22% over the corresponding month of 1926. 


Building permits for the first nine months of 
1927 amounted to $18,202,264.00 a loss of 
3.4% over the same period in 1926. Postal 
receipts for the first nine months of 1927 
amounted to $1,489,940.76 a gain of 6.24%. 


The Providence Journal 
The Evening Bulletin 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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customers delineated for him by 
the manufacturer. Some mighty 
fine advertising was written by that 
method, but it is almost forgotten 
now in modern agencies. And 
with the disappearance of the old 
ways, the percentage of advertis- 
ing flops was pulled down. 

Today the writers look confi- 
dently to the newe:t members of 
the profession—the research staff— 
to find facts about the product, its 
uses and its market. Especially to 
find the real reasons why people 
like or dislike a commodity—and 
those reasons are often quite a 
shock to factory-atmosphere- 
saturated clients. 

Before an advertisement is writ- 
ten, all information that experts on 
the subject can offer is eagerly 
sought. Books and magazines are 
searched by trained librarians. 
Outside technical experts are con- 
sulted. If a food is to be adver- 
tised, hundreds of kitchen tests are 
made by cooking experts; doctors, 
chemists, and dicticians are in- 
vited to be as critical or construc- 
tive as they wish. The merits and 
faults of the product are mea- 
sured with scientific accuracy. 

If a problem arises where a cer- 





tain kind of engineer’s advice 
would throw new light on any 
product under consideration, a 


specialist in that type of engineer- 
ing is consulted. So far as product 
is concerned, no one respects and 
uses technical help more than the 
advertising man. 

As to markets, scarcely ever 
does a big campaign reach the copy 
preparation stage before trained 
investigators have been sent to in- 
terview consumers and dealers in 
hundreds of cities and towns all 
over the country. Local tastes ahd 
habits are learned by intimate per- 
sonal contact with the people who 
are expected to buy—and even the 
physical characteristics of men and 
women in each community are 
noted by the keen eyes of the field 
force. If it is a new product, hun- 
dreds or thousands of consumer 
tests are made. Probably a small 
preliminary campaign is conducted 
to test the strength of different 
copy appeals. 

Perhaps engineers could tell us 
of ways to investigate markets 
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without this great expenditure of 
time, money and human effort. 
Wouldn’t we welcome a Hoover 
who could point out practicable 
economies to save these thousands 
of dollars we spend? 

Perhaps Mr. Kettering means 
that engineers could prevent errors 
in selecting mediums. We would 
simply drop the problems in the 
consulting engineer’s basket and 
have him figure it out with all the 
fallibilities of human judgment 
omitted. Hail, millennium! 

The possibility of finding better 
ways of accomplishing tasks 
always holds fascination for ad- 
vertising men, so if engineering 
methods really can help us, won't 
someone please explain how more 
fully? 


Conger & Moody to Represent 
Two Hearst Groups 


Conger & Moody, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, have been appointed Pacific 
Coast advertising representatives for the 
Hearst newspapers known as Group 
Number One and the Southern Group. 
The papers included in these groups are 
the Chicago American, Detroit Times, 
Albany, N. Y., imes-Union, Milwau 
kee Wisconsin News, Boston American 
and Sunday Advertiser, Washington, 
D. C., Times, Baltimore News, Atlanta 
Georgian and Sunday American, Roches- 
ter, N. Journal and Sunday Ameri 
can and Syracuse Journal and Sunday 
American, 


O. M. Lowe with Houston 
“Post-Dispatch” 


O. M. Lowe has been placed in charge 
of the national advertising department 
of the Houston Post-Dispatch. He was 
formerly with the Shreveport, La. 
Times. Lester E. Lloyd will be assis 
tant national advertising manager, and 
will continue in charge of merchandis- 
ing service work. 


Photomaton Account to 
Reimers & Osborn 


The Photomaton Operating Corporation 
New York, manufacturer and operator of 
autematic photographing machines, has 
appointed Reimers & Osborn, Inc.. New 
York advertising agency, as adverti- ing 
and merchandising counsel. 


American Radiator Account t 


Ruthrauff & R-an 
The American Rad ator Compan 
New York, has appointed Ruthrauff 
Ryan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
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THE census Boston is not the advertisers’ Boston— 
not Business Boston. 


Business Boston includes all that rich, populous 
territory which surrounds the old Boston but which 
is yet within half an hour’s ride—fifteen miles— 
from the center of the city. This is the Boston 
which is taken into account by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations in computing city circulation of the 
Boston newspapers. This area, which contains a 
population of nearly two millions, is also the 
Chamber of Commerce Boston. 


Business Boston contains thore people per square 
mile than any other city in the country, New York 
excepted. 


Think of Boston in that way—as Business Bos- 
ton. The fourth richest market in this country! 


And make your advertising appropriation accord- 
ingly. 


But consider this unique division 


The Boston market is unique in this respect: It is a 
divided market. The people of Boston separate into two 
great population groups, divided on lines of sentiment, 
tradition and origin. They think differently, feel differ- 
ently, and read different newspapers. So marked is this 
population division that no single newspaper can, with 
success, appeal to both groups. 


To sell both of these great population groups, you must 
use at least two newspapers, and one of these must be 
the Boston Herald-Traveler. For the more important of 
these population groups is covered by the Herald-Traveler 
only. The other three major Boston newspapers all ap- 
peal to the other population group. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. 














914 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 














vertisi ive: For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
éf mS SEVIET CO foam fret ——s —— . 
250P % rk, N.Y. including a! ancial, automobile 
oe en oe ie and publication advertising, among 
Bosto: ‘wspapers. 
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The real Boston 
Is Business Boston 
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October 21, 1927 


Mr. L. M. Barton, Adv, Mer., T 


The Chicago Daily News, 
N. Wells St., 

Fo 

m 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Chicas 





ve placed the greater part of our 
News for several years. I believe 
you W results of the food advertising 
which we ing principally in The Daily News. It offers 
an excellen on the effectiven Daily News adver- 
tising. 

The L. Klein 
complete provision § 
in Chicago) featuring ext 
quality grocery brand. 
exclusively and successf 

The sales increases hav 

1925—Elkay products s@ 
1926—Elkay products sales 
1927—A substantial increase to date. 
The L. Klein food lineage in The Daily News for the 
first eight months of 1927 was 11,525 agate lines. 
We have found The Daily News a_ most satisfactory 
medium for Elkay products, indeed, for all of our merchan- 


dising. 
Respectfully yours, 
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THE DAILY NEWS 


OR more than half a century the L. Klein depart- 
ment store has been a great merchandising force on 
Chicago’s west side. 


For fourteen years the managers of the store have brought 
increasing business “out of the beaten path” through adver- 
tising chiefly in The Daily News. Since 1925 they have 
placed more advertising in The Daily News. than in all other 
Chicago newspapers daily and Sunday combined. Of their 
243,950 agate lines of newspaper advertising in the first 
nine months of 1927, they placed 130,302 lines in The 
Daily News alone. 


For three years they have pushed the sale of Elkay grocery 
products, a quality brand, “EXCLUSIVELY AND SUC- 
CESSFULLY” through The Daily News. 


Pyramiding Elkay sales increases and continuous prosperity 
in every department have been the results of this advertis- 
ing policy, according to Mr. Irving N. Klein, president of 
the company. 


Buyers of advertising will find Mr. Klein’s letter, herewith 
reproduced, a valuable guide. 


AILY NEWS 


tatives: 


ROLE SAN FRANCISCO 
ard & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Arts Bldg. 253 First National Bank Bldg. 


OF AMERICAN CITIES 











440,131—95 Per Cent in Chicago and Suburbs 
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we Gladly Admit O r 





but a mis-interpreted 
telegram does 
not affect stand- 
ing of Oklahoma 
City newspapers 


the figures in the above telegram from 
De Lisser Brothers, we translated the Local Oklahoman 
lineage as 2,896,000 instead of 2,000,896 . . . a difference of 
895,104 lines. However, this error does not alter the lineage 
standing of Oklahoma City’s three newspapers in ANY 
classification . . . local, national, classified or total. The 
corrected figures for the first nine months of 1927 follows: 


FIRST SECOND THIRD 
The Oklahoman (7 days) The Times (6 days) Third Paper (6!days) 
Local Lineage 3,159,406 Local Lineage 2,786,208 —_ Local Lineage 2,657,789 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


In deciphering 








OKLAHOMA‘! City TIMES 


E.KATZ SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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The Versatility of the Package 


Insert 


aE 





What the Manufacturer Can Accomplish with Advertising That Goes 
Direct to Customers 


By C. B. 


E’S a versatile little fellow to 

have around the advertising 
department. As a rule he’s not 
very large but he can be made to 
do a man’s work. He is called 
the package insert. Because of his 
unusual ability, he is being em- 
ployed by man- 
ufacturers of as 
widely varying 
lines as foods, 
toilet articles, 
of stoves, and 
hardware. 

The insert, 
unlike most 
other forms of 
advertising, 
goes only to 
customers. It 
therefore 
reaches people 
who are favor- 
ably _ disposed 
toward the 
product and, if 
the product is 
good, should be 
favorably  dis- 
posed toward 
the entire line. 

Many adver- 
tisers, however, 
do not realize 
the versatility 
of insert adver- 
tising. They 
concgive of the 
insert’s  func- 
tions as. being 
confined to one 
or two channels, depending a great 
deal on the kind of product with 
which the insert is being used. 

Yet one versatile insert, for ex- 
ample, performs six different func- 
tions on a piece of paper sixteen 
inches by two and one-half inches 
in size printed on both sides. It 
is the insert used by the Charles 
B. Knox Gelatine Company, Inc. 
This narrow strip of paper is 





SINGLE LEAF INSERTS ARE USED BY SWIFT 


Larrabee 
folded so that it can be divided 
into ten pages,- most of them 


printed in color and liberally illus- 
trated. These are the six tasks 
performed by this insert: It tells 


the customer how to use the prod- 
uct, it 


suggests many different 
uses, it adver- 
tises both varie- 
ties of Knox 
gelatine (acid- 
ulated and 
sparkling), it 
supplements the 
national adver- 
tising, it offers 
an advertising 
recipe booklet, 
and it tells how 


Knox _ gelatine 
is made. 
All in all, 


there are twelve 
important tasks 
that the insert 
can be made to 


perform. Per- 
haps a_ single 
insert cannot 


accomplish all 
these tasks, but 
it is a meager 
insert, indeed, 
which doesn’t 
do at least two 
or three of 
them. I have 
just finished an 
examination of 
about 300 dif- 
ferent inserts 
used by more than 100 advertisers 
in many different industries. Such 
an examination reveals some sur- 
prising results; surprising, on the 
one hand, to find how many adver- 
tisers are getting the insert to do 
so many tasks and, on the other 
hand, how many advertisers are 
overlooking the real value and 
possibilities of one of the smallest 
members of the advertising family. 
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The best method of studying the 
uses of inserts is to see how vari- 
ous advertisers are employing them 
for different tasks. In the follow- 
ing analysis, inserts mentioned 
under one heading may be per- 
forming other functions, although 
this will not be noted. 

1. Directions for use. 

At first thought this may not 
seem to be an advertising function 
at all. However, today many 
manufacturers consider their in- 
struction manuals a very impor- 
tant link in their advertising chain. 
Directions are of two types, fhe 
concise type and the type which is 
clear and thorough and at the 
same time builds good-will. 

A long list of companies using 
inserts for this purpose could be 


Boncilla (Royal Bouquet) Toilette Water—same scent as 
Boncilla Totlet Water (Locelle)—its sweet perfume lingers 
faintly for hours. 
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pores and gland openings; it is thor- 
oughly, antiseptically cleansing surface 
skin—removing dead _ skin-particles—ac- 
tually refining your skin. 


The text continues in this vein. 

An unusual use of the instruc- 
tion insert is made by the Beech- 
Nut Packing Company. This is 
headed, “Do not use too much,” 
and says: 


Because the blend is richer, Beech- 
Nut coffee oe further than ordinary 
coffee. If the customary quantity is 
used, the coffee is likely to be too 
strong. 

Experiment until you find the pro- 
portion that gives you the proper rich- 
ness; afterwards always measure accu- 
rately both coffee and water. Then you 
are sure at all times of the most de- 
lightful coffee flavor you ever tasted. 


In preparing an instruction in- 





A SPREAD FROM AN INSERT BOOKLET WHICH ADVERTISES THE LINE 


made. In fact, it would be pos- 
sible to prepare directions for the 
use of almost any product on the 
market. Not all instruction in- 
serts, however, advertise the prod- 
uct. 

As an example of a _ good 
instruction insert which does ad- 
vertise the product effectively, if 
unobtrusively, let me quote a para- 
graph or two from a color insert 
used by Boncilla Laboratories, 
Inc. After giving detailed in- 
structions of how to apply Clasmic 
beautifier, the insert continues: 


You feel a brisk and stimulating 
tingle as the beautifier dries—as if thou- 
sands of tiny gentle fingers massa) 
your skin. The tingle tells you that 
four beneficial processes are at work: 

1. The absorptive material is draw- 
ing out all dirt and excretions from 


sert the advertiser should remen- 
ber to make the instructions easy 
to follow and as brief as possible. 
He should also endeavor to inject 
a little selling into the directions. 

2. Suggestions for wider use or 
new uses. 

This second function of the in- 
sert often merges with the first 
function. For instance, a_ series 
of inserts for Jell-O devotes one 
page to a number of instructions 
for the general use of Jell-O. The 
rest of the insert, with the excep- 
tion of one page, is taken up with 
recipes for a number of different 
attractive desserts which can be 
made from the product. These 
recipes obviously are instructions, 
but at the same time they suggest 
wider uses for the product. This 
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variation is found very frequently 
in the insert advertising of f 
products. 

The Bussmann Manufacturing 
Company, maker of the Buss 
Light, uses an insert which shows 
seven uses for Buss Lights. Each 
use is illustrated and described by 
a.paragraph of copy. The illus- 
trations are grouped around the 
edge of the page while in the cen- 
ter is some copy which advertises 
the advantages of the product. 

Zonite 
uses an ad- 
mirable 
booklet in- 
sert to de- 
scribe the 
many. uses 
of the prod- 
uct. A num- 
ber of these 
uses are il- 
lustrated by 
small line 
drawings. 

The Stan- 
ley ‘Works 
have an un- 
usual type of 
insert which 
is packed 
with tool 
chests. These 
inserts are 
plans for 
making a 
serviceable 
home work-bench and are a unit 
in the company’s advertising cam- 
paign which was explained re- 
cently in Printers’ Inx. This 
kind of insert does excellent work 
in getting the consumer to use the 
product. 

One of the most effective uses 
that can be made of an insert is 
to. teach the lesson of wider em- 
ployment of the product. The 
average consumer buys a product 
with certain definite uses in mind 
and in many cases has no realiza- 
tion of the number of things that 
the product can do. Too much has 
been said in Printers’ INK about 
the importance of teaching new 
uses to make any further explana- 
tion necessary here. 

3. Advertising other products 
made by the manufacturer. Intro- 
ducing new products. 
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The manufacturer who makes a 
wide line of products is wasting 
good advertising potentialities if he 
does not use his insert to feature 
other products in the line. The 
National Biscuit Company has 
made excellent use of this idea. 
This company, as has been ex- 
plained in previous articles in 
Printers’ INK, makes a special 
advertising drive each month on 
certain varieties which are not 
ordinarily featured in the adver- 





COVER OF AN INSERT WHICH PERFORMS SIX ADVERTISING FUNCTIONS 


tising. One of the units in this 
drive is the insert. In every pack- 
age of National Biscuit products 
to leave the factory some other 
product is featured. The inserts 
are quite simple, being small in 
size and economical in the use of 
words. There is usually a colorful 
picture which shows the product 
and a few lines of advertising tell- 
ing about the goodness of the 
product. 

A Corticelli insert is used en- 
tirely to feature other products in 
the Corticelli line. Eleven dif- 
ferent products are advertised on 
an insert with an illustration of 
each product and a paragraph of 
selling copy. The insert, as a 
matter of fact, is used solely for 
this purpose. 

Colgate has made one of the 
most interesting uses of the insert 
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to advertise the line in a small 
color insert which is bound in the 
form of a book. Advertisers are 
familiar with the Colgate car card 
on which the company advertises 
its line by showing it as a part of 
the sky-line of New York, each 
noted building of the sky-line rep- 
resenting some Colgate product. 
In the booklet, one of the famous 
buildings is pictured and described 
on each page and at the same time 
the company shows the picture of 
its product whose package re- 
sembles the famous building and 
tells about the product. This is an 
unusual and colorful insert. 

One insert can be used as an 
example of the introduction of a 
new product. This insert is em- 
ployed by Beech-Nut and at the 
top is a picture of a package of 
Beech-Nut Cream Crackers. The 
headline reads, “Five new super- 
fine biscuits,” and the five varie- 
ties are listed. The copy on the 
insert commences : 

Of course you know of the high qual- 
ity of the other Beech-Nut brand prod- 
ucts. That is why we want you to know 
about Beech-Nut Biscuit dainties. There 
are five of these biscuits and you have 
never tasted anything like them, we 
are sure, As examples of fine bakings, 
they represent a standard far superior 
to fe ing produced in America. 

These Beech-Nut Biscuit dainties have 
all the style, all the finish, all the char- 
acter of the best imported. And they 
are incomparably fresher. Warm from 
the oven they are rushed by fast train 
service and motor delivery direct to 
the shop that you patronize. 

The rest of the insert describes 
the individual crackers. 

The advertiser can make excel- 
lent use of package inserts to de- 
scribe other products in the line, 
particularly in the introduction of 
new products. The consumer who 
has bought one of the company’s 
products is naturally favorably 
disposed toward the company. To 
reach such a consumer at the time 
the consumer is using the product 
gives the advertiser an excellent 
tie-up. 

4. The guarantee. 

If the advertiser guarantees his 
product, the insert is an excellent 
medium on which to present the 
guarantee. The most common 
users of the insert for this pur- 
pose are the candy manufacturers. 
Most consumers are familiar with 
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the little slip in the top of the 
package which guarantees. the 
goodness and freshness of the 
candy and asks the consumer to 
let the company know if the prod- 
ucts do not meet his expectations. 

5. To call attention to patented 
or unusual features. 

Frequently there is some unusual 
feature about the product or the 


package, which needs a_ special 
emphasis. 
The Swift Silverleaf Brand 


Lard package has on the inside of 
the cover a convenient chart so 
that the woman using the lard can 
measure the quantities she wishes 
to use without employing the cus- 
tomary cup or tablespoon. On the 
insert advertising the lard the 
company features the convenient 
measuring method. 

Buss Lights have certain adjust- 
able features which form one of 
the big selling points for the prod- 
uct. Quite naturally these are 
emphasized prominently in the in- 
sert. Such emphasis has an extra 
value in that it not only shows 
the consumer how to use the prod- 
uct but also tells of its excellence. 

Other advertisers have used the 
insert to tell about special features 
of the package and these always 
have great value. The consumer 
who buys the product has probably 
bought because he feels that the 
product is superior to others. The 
advertiser using an insert like 
those just described emphasizes 
the chief reason for the purchase 
and takes another step in selling 
the consumer solidly on the prod- 
uct. 

6. Re-advertising the product tc 
the consumer. Supplementing the 
national advertising. 

As has been pointed out already 


‘ the customer who sees a package 


insert has already been favorably 
disposed toward the product or he 
would not have bought. There- 
fore, the advertiser can clinch the 
sale by re-advertising the product 
by means of the package insert. 
Very few inserts do not do this 
job. They may use only a sen- 
tence or two or they may use sev- 
eral paragraphs but all of them 
are engaged in clinching the sale 
and putting the customer in an 
even more ‘favorable frame of 
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were to fly over Philadelphia this evening 
“ por cr pe r= 
EN Ne in dor ciy and erornding 
v% in the surroun 
+o fons a ci cam fre trading area ad 
There are 550,000 homes in the Philadelphia 
retail trading area 
548,952 Copies of The Bulletin Sold Daily 


Put your advertising in The Bulletin and reach “nearly everybody” 
through this one newspaper at one cost. 

















The merchant or manufacturer who 
wants ow to buy = 
| [goods much food 
{thought in tis picture and tee 
information about The Bulletin’s 
em (circulation dominance, particularly 
ia ‘When he considers them in rela- 
tion to the growth of his business. 








Photograph Copyright—Aero Service Corporation 


PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS ONLY 1/26TH OF PHILADELPHIA 


Flying over West Philadelphia, and heading toward Camden, at an altitude of 4,000 
feet, the aerial apher could only get about five square miles of Philadelphia, 
“The City of Homes,” into this picture. Philadelphia covers 129} square miles. 

Most of the space within the city limits of Philadelphia is closely built and covered 
by 422,072 separate dwellings, 97,805 factories, retail and wholesale stores, banks, 
hotels and other miscellaneous buildings. 

Within the corporate limits the population exceeds 2,000,000 people, and the ula- 
tion of the retail trading area, which includes Camden and the suburban and small 
towns surrounding Philadelphia, exceeds 3,300,000 people. 


The circulation of The Bulletin is larger than that of 
any daily or Sunday newspaper published in Phila- 
delphia, and is one of the largest in the United States. 
“The Evening Bulletin is sold on its merits as a newspaper; no 


prize, premium, coupon, guessing contests, or other methods of 
artificially stimulating circulation have been used.” 
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PURCHASING POWER 


READ HOW WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., 
USED THE NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
TO PRODUCE A LARGE SALES INCREASE 
IN THE RICHEST MARKET IN THE WORLD 





WILLYs- OVERLAND, FE: 


PINE MOTOR CARS 
GENERAL OFFICES aS 
RETAIL SALESROOM 


BROAOWAY AT SOT ST. 
Teueprone cmces O600 New YorRK CITY 


SERVICE STATION 
321-3) WEST 87 & ST. 
TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 2001 





July Sth, 1927. 


New York Evening Journal 
2 Columbus Circle 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 
We are sending you herewith, copy and instruc- 





tions for color pages in the Saturday Home Journal, 
for Willys-Overland Company on July 23rd and 
August 20. Kindly give this your very best at- 
tention. 


As you know, so far this year, you have had eight 
color pages in the Saturday Home Journal and you 
will be interested to know that our business in 
Greater New York shows a large increase. Our 
dealers and salesmen are “sold” on the color pages 
in the Home Journal, consequently we hope to 
send you additional orders for color pages. 


Yours very truly, 
WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc. 


AA. weoawediie, 


W. H. Masten, 
Branch Manager 
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readers 
haves money 
and spend it 


Purchasing Power! Two words 
of most importance to the mer- 
chandiser. Money—the ability 
to buy—is the first requisite in 
the prospective customer. It is 
the first Consideration of the suc- 
cessful manufacturer. 

New York Evening Journal 
readers have money. They are 
— of substance, with a bank 
alance and a high standard of 
ving. They live well, dress well, 
und enjoy the good things of 
life. They have both the means 
bnd the desire to buy. 

For twelve consecutive years 
lew York advertisers have spent 
more money in the New York 
mvening Journal than in any other 
lew York evening newspaper. 


In the 680,681 homes served by 
the New York Evening Journal 
there are Over 2,000,000 consum- 
ers—nearly half the people who 
buy New York evening newspa- 

rs buy the New York Evenin 
pres These consumers—wit 
money—can all be reached at one 
stroke by the New York Evening 
Journal, and the special Saturda 
edition—alone among New Yor 
dailies — offers the tremendous 
pulling power of color advertis- 
ing to progressive and aggressive 
merchandisers. 

No market anywhere can offer the 
wealth, the population, or the sustained, 
consistent, demand available in the New 
York Market. Dominate it with the 
New York Evening Journal. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening ‘Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


93 Hearst Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
New York City 


General Motors Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
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by J 
every er 
Detroit homes taking , 
any English Newspaper 


receive The News 


HE concentration of Detroit News- 

circulation in the homes of Detroit aaa 
is the significant fact for advertisers. It card 1 
is distinctly the HOME newspaper, read which 


: stove 
by the whole family and regarded as the friends 


buying guide. the pi 
’ . , have y 
Through its pages, reaching eight out same p 


of every ten homes taking any English ainer | 
newspaper, you can talk directly to the not be 
purchasing agents of Detroit households returns 
without waste of money and with the ever, 11 
: . * . certain 

least possible duplication. It is cash B manufa, 

register circulation that The News pro- § learned 

sewepene, vides—circulation delivered by carrier § ™anufa 
disclosed that The News + the homes where it is read by the for som 


had 64% more ciroulation returns 


among Detroit householders : : 
than any ether newspaper. family circle. Later th 
ls true ¢ 


The Detroit News 


346,000 S$ 000 Weekday 
— The HOME newspaper Circulation 
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mind than that which governed 
him at the time he bought the 
package. 

Palmolive, for instance, empha- 
sizes the point, “Soap from trees,” 
and reiterates the schoolgirl com- 
plexion slogan. Almost the entire 
insert is taken up with an adver- 
tisement of the product. The 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in an insert in Vaseline hair 
tonic, emphasizes the great value 
»f the product. Tre-Jur uses its 
inserts to resell the woman who 
has just bought. Chase & San- 
born use attractive little circular 
inserts in the top of their coffee 
cans merely to _re-emphasize the 
sales message. Pompeian uses an 
insert which is called “Accent 
your individual type with this 
powder and rouge,” and is signed 
by Jeannette De Cordet. This in- 
sert is really an extended adver- 
tisement for the product. 

It would be possible to name 
literally hundreds of package in- 
serts which are used for this ad- 
vertising task. The use, however, 
is so common that any advertiser 
is familiar with it. . 

7. Securing names of prospective 
buyers. 

With its camp stoves the Cole- 
man Lamp Company furnishes a 
guarantee card. Part of this guar- 
antee card is taken up by a post- 
card which leaves a space upon 
which the buyer of a Coleman 
stove can list the names of his 
friends who might be interested in 
the product. Other advertisers 
have used coupon inserts for the 
same purpose. This is one of the 
minor uses of the insert and can- 
not be expected to pull very high 
returns as a general thing. How- 
ever, it is worth while up to a 
certain point as a_ well-known 
manufacturer of tooth - paste 
learned some years ago. This 
manufacturer used the post-card 
for some period of time and the 
returns at first were gratifying. 
Later the returns fell away. This 
is true of any form of coupon in- 
sert advertising. 

8. Making offers of samples, 
booklets, ete. 

The most common use of the 
coupon on inserts is to get pros- 
pects to write for free samples of 
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other products in the line or for 
booklets, such as recipe booklets. 

The Burson Knitting Company 
uses a coupon which offers a six- 
teen-page booklet entitled, “Sug- 
gestions on the Correct Wear and 
Tear of Hosiery.” T. C. Dawson, 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany, tells me that the returns on 
this coupon have been as follows 
during this year: February, 34; 
March, 57; April, 62; May, 48; 
June, 59; July, 93; August, 91; 
September, 83. One interesting 
thing that Mr. Dawson points out 
is that the coupon returns indicate 
that women buy hosiery in July 
and August as well as other 
months of the year, contrary to a 
generally held belief among hos- 
iery manufacturers. 

The Hecker H-O Company, 
Inc., uses a combination recipe and 
coupon insert. The coupon offers 
a cook book. A coupon offering a 
Presto cake book has drawn 
66;940 inquiries during the last 
three years. Inserts offering two 
booklets on children’s foods have 
drawn 59,476 inquiries during the 
last three years. Other adver- 
tisers who are using coupons 
either to sample different products 
of the line or to get inquiries for 
booklets are the Kotex Company, 
the Palmolive Company, the Royal 
Baking Powder Company, the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Pompeian Company, the 
J. B. Williams Company, Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., and Boncilla Labora- 
tories, Inc. This is only a partial 
list, but it is given to show what 
a wide variety of products are 
using this type of insert. 

The big question that deters a 
number of advertisers from using 
coupon inserts is, “Will the re- 
turns be sufficient to make it 
worth my while?” 

The Hecker H-O experience 
would seem to show that the re- . 
turns are very much worth while. 
While a package insert may not 
pull in proportion to a coupon 
placed in a periodical or news- 
paper, the returns, as a rule, are 
quite gratifyings Edward T. 
Hall, vice-president, Ralston 
Purina Company, says that the 
coupon inserts are much more ef- 
fective if changed frequently so 
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that customers do not get used to 
them. 

The advertiser should not de- 
vote the entire insert to a coupon 
but see that it contains other in- 
teresting material such as recipes, 
advertising of the rest of the line, 
and so forth. If further adver- 
tising material does accompany 
the coupon the fact that the 
coupon returns are not relatively 
high will not make much differ- 
ence. 

9. To get testimonials. 

This is really a variation of the 
coupon method. Several adver- 
tisers ask customers to tell them 
what they think of the product. 
Burson, for instance, on its coupon 
offering a booklet also leaves space 
for remarks and Mr. Dawson tells 
me that they get frequent testi- 
monials in this way. Other ad- 
vertisers use variations of the 
same scheme with excellent re- 
sults. Of course, the testimonials 
do not flow in in overwhelming 
quantities, but if an advertiser 
wishes testimonials this is one way 
of getting them. 

10. To help display the product. 

This is an infrequent use of the 
insert but is worth mentioning. 
The manufacturers of Monito 
Golf Sox use a pasteboard insert 
in the top of the stocking to keep 
it flat for display purposes. In- 
stead of making this just a piece 
of cardboard the company has 
printed some advertising material 
on it. 

Manufacturers of notions are 
the most frequent users of this 
method. Shoe laces or bias bands, 
for instance, are usually wrapped 
around a stiff piece of cardboard. 
Some manufacturers of these 
products, such as Nufashiond, use 
these inserts to advertise the prod- 
uct. These are important, show- 
ing the advertiser that nothing 
that goes with the product should 
be wasted. Even the card about 
which a few yards of material are 
wrapped forms a good surface on 
which to place an advertising 


message which reaches the woman 
as soon as she» has used the 
product. 

11. To describe ingredients or 
manufacture. 

This, too, is a minor use of the 
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insert. However, a number of 
advertisers have found it profitable 
to use the insert to tell something 
about how the product is made. 
This is particularly valuable in a 
food product and a study of in- 
serts used by manufacturers of 
food products will show that they 
frequently emphasize this feature 
on their inserts. 

This brief outline should be 
suggestive of the many uses to 
which package inserts can be put. 
Every advertiser should remember 
that the inserts represent a chance 
to reach worth-while customers. 
There can be no waste circulation, 
as every insert gets into the hands 
of the customer. Even the ifact 
that one customer may receive the 
same insert ten or a dozen times 
during the year does not mean 
that the insert is wasted. It 
merely means that the advertiser 
is reiterating his advertising mes- 
sage each time the customer buys 
his product. Returns are very 
frequently hard to trace, but ad- 
vertisers who have used inserts for 
a period of years are usually be- 
lievers in their efficacy. 


New Photo Service for Users 
of Commercial Pictures 


_Commercial photographers in 600 
cities, working throu the Photogra- 
phers Association of America, have or- 
ganized a co-operative service through 
which advertisers desiring to secure 
photographs in any section of the coun- 
try can do so through their own local 
photographer. In certain aspects the 
plan soon to be put into effect follows 
the lines of that followed by the Florists 
Telegraph Delivery Association. 

Through it an advertiser can order a 
photograph from his local photographer, 
who transmits the order to a co-operat- 
ing commercial photographer situated at 
the point where the picture must 
.made. The local photographer then re- 
ceives the negative and delivers the 
finished picture to the advertiser. 

Charles D. Kaufman, of the Kaufman 
& Fabry Company, Chicago, is in charge 
of this newly organized service. Head- 
nn of the service will be with the 
Photographers Association of America 
in Cleveland. 





Office Appliance Account to 
Collard Agency 
The Clemet Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of desks and office suites, 
has appointed The Clark Collard Com- 
icago, to direct its advertising 
Business papers, national pub- 
lications and direct mail are being used. 
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Only The NEWS Cart Give Advertisers 
The Complete Indianapolis Market 


F XPERIENCED ADVERTISERS and sales executives know 

that the complete Indianapolis market includes not only 
Indianapolis but the rich 70-mile radius that it dominates. .. . 
From a sales and distribution viewpoint, all this radius is as 
distinctly Indianapolis as if it were inside the corporate city limits. 


You can’t reach this market with Indianapolis circulation alone. 
You can’t reach it with outside circulation alone. You need both! 


... And only one Indianapolis daily newspaper—The INDI- 
ANAPOLIS NEWS, with its 81 per cent coverage in Indianapolis 
and its exceptionally thorough coverage throughout the 70-mile 
tadius—can give you the complete circulation and coverage so' 
essential to win sales leadership in this important market of 
2,000,000 population. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DAN A. CARROLL ‘ J. E. LUTZ 
New York: 130 East 4and St. Chicago: The Tower Bidg. 


Exclusive Indianapolis Member, 100,000 Group of American Cities 








OY DICKINSON writes a 

very interesting and instructive 
article in Printers’ Inx of Octo- 
ber 6, entitled “Can Controlled 
Distribution Eliminate Price Cut- 
ting ?” 

He shows clearly how one of the 
oldest and most substantial textile 
manufacturers, the Pacific Mills, 
woke up to the necessity of re- 
turning to the pioneering stage of 
development, and details the or- 
derly and logical manner in which 
they set about blazing a new trail 
into virgin fields of business yet 
undiscovered. 

The new trail displays the mark- 
ers “C. D.” or controlled distribu- 
tion, and runs as straight as the 
crow flies to the heart of a new 
era of distributive and productive 
prosperity. 

Why hypnotize ourselves with all 
of the high-sounding phrases so 
carelessly bandied about by indus- 
trious space writers, phrases cal- 
culated to carry that element of 
high-pressure, super-sales appeal 
that we are told brings home the 
bacon? Have we not been lulled 
into a state of placid security by 
daily reading of the “New Ameri- 
can Tempo,” “The Glorious New 
Era,” and “The Evolution of 
American Business” and accepted 
the glittering prosperity implied as 
an accomplished fact? 

If we stopped to reason the mat- 
ter out, eliminating all of the dis- 
turbing speculative element, is it 
not possible that we would find 
that American business has slipped 
back into the jungle, and must 
start all over again the slow 
process of evolution? The law of 
the jungle is that “might makes 
right” or its denizens with the 
sharpest teeth and longest claws 
survive in the struggle for exis- 


tence. 





Controlled Distribution—A New 
Trail Out of the Jungle 


Mr. Munger Believes the Pacific Mills Are Leading the Way for the 
Textile Industry Which Has “Slipped Back into the Jungle” 


By W. P. 


President, Burnham-Munger-Root Dry Goods Company 


- of retail stores in existence, rather 
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The idea of centralized control 
that has been developed so indus- 
triously for the last few years, 
has resulted in all of the grotes- 
quely contorted shapes and forms 
of business that now prevail. 

Buying syndicates, cut - price 
stores, and chain stores are claw- 
ing down and eating up national 
advertising, by simply dangling 
before the eyes of the producer 
the tempting bait of quantity orders 
economically secured, and using the 
merchandise so obtained through 
advertisements in the metropolitan 
press to stimulate interest in them- 
selves, laying a blight upon ter- 
ritory distribution through the 
wholesaler, that results in all brands 
handled in this manner: promptly 
drying up, due to the active an- 
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tagonism resulting from the inde- 

pendent stores. star 
The Pacific Mills merchandise 

plan anticipates this condition in fam. 





distribution, making it impossible 
for unscrupulous volume mad oper- 
ators to prostitute their Truth and 
Pacific brands. 

Controlled distribution meets one 
other most important factor and 
overcomes an obsolete procedure 
that has long prevailed. Producers 
have always thought of distribu- 
tion in the terms. of the number 
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than the number of active retail 
shopping centers. The Pacific 
Mills are, through their distribu- 
tors, now planning to cover shop- 
ping centers only. 

As a wholesaler, I believe that 
this wonderful old line manufac- 
turer has invented a new machine 
of distribution that will prove in 
the future to be as revolutionary 
in its effect as the invention of 
the automobile, or radio. They are 
blazing the trail out of the jungle 
for the whole textile world. 
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© VANITY FAIR 


Ovas is an age of rapid-fire living. Events 
flash by. Current topics.die an early death. 
The vitality of important news is less than the 
life span of a mosquito. Actresses become 
stars .. plays become hits . . writers become 


famous . . painters are sensations . . sculptors 


leap into prominence . » new dances are de- 


vised . . prima donnas are discovered . . a 
style becomes the vogue .. new motors are 
designed .... and to keep in tune with this 
kaleidoscopic life, the alert moderns who are 


largely responsible for it, read Vanity Fair.* 


kOne of the Condé Nast Group .. . All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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LITTLE STUDIES 
IN THE ART OF 
GRACIOUS 
LIVING 


Washing 
Day 
Needn’t 
Be So 
Bad! 


ia easing the more laborious duties of the house- 
hold, the work of Delineator Home Institute (under 
the direction of Mildred Maddocks Bentley) is par- 
ticularly helpful. 

With modern laundry equipment such as you find 
installed in the Institute nearly all of the old back- 
breaking drudgery of old-fashioned washing days is 


vanquished. 
To the million and a third homes that follow 
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hold me 


another: 
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The photographs were 
taken in the laundry 
of Delineator Home 
Institute on the 15th 
floor of the Butterick 
Building. 


Delineator’s lead the Institute brings a thousand-and- 


one suggestions for more scientific methods of house- 


hold management—each one of which, of course, is 


anothersmall step forward in the Art of Gracious Living. 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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A sure and 
direct route 


RIGHT INTO 
THE HOME 


If your product is intended for 
home use, it is a logical subject 
for a story-booklet. . . . You 
have a field of millions of pos- came 


sible users toreach. . . . They +e 


all have homes. . . . Most of cere ¢ 
them have children. . .. Here he 
is an ideal way to reach this vast vertisi 


them 


army of potential buyers. . . . orga 
Sample booklets sent on request. year 
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National Advertisers Act Against 
Insincerity in Copy 


Exaggeration of a Few Advertisers Condemned as Harmful to All 


A DVERTISIN 
fA to-face with 
insincerity in copy 
o fraudulent copy 


while admittedly not so difficult to 


Advertising 
G is now face- 
the problem of 
, a second cousin 
*. This problem ing interest 
widespread 


sorship and that the solution rested 
with advertisers, themselves. 
There has been a rapidly grow- 


in the subject. 
interest has 


This 
nowhere 





ope with as fraudulent advertis- been better manifested than in the 
ing, nevertheless demands the full- action taken by the Association of 
est attention of all who want to National Advertisers. One session 
keep advertising a profitable selling owas given over to a_ thorough 
tool. That, in consideration of 
brief marizes p . insincerity < 
riet, ae - a After hearing a number of pat tated rt _ 
the ons x- e — 4 x2 — yn, “ 
= = . the nn speakers at its convention, . Se ati 3 - 
press d = ; et! Keel . associatio ave 
ro e ston last week, discuss insincerity | * ~ at d vs F 
nual conventio nag & ssn: ing outside 
Ne oo . last | 2 advertising, the Associa- a os in e~ in. 
Ww rkK as . ° r . . a re s ) - 
: a f - A<. | tion of National Advertisers ‘ ba oe A 
ek re As- : ; rite >  +ewnol 
bahar hw aes adopted the following | VIS, MS ViewPo 
sociation of WNa- pkgs of its critics. The 
.* | resolution: 
tional Advertisers. . result has been a 
Many years ago Whereas recent discussion by call for united ef- 
Printers INK be- writers and_ investigators has fort to eliminate 
‘ bree £ the emphasized the tendency on the —onfideure destroy 
came aw are or t e part of a few advertisers to use connhdence -¢ estroy- 
de trimental in- superlatives and exaggerated ing copy tactics, 
fluence of insin- | claims in advertising copy. as embodied in the 
Ranke = . It went Whereas such discussion may solut hiel 
cere Copy. wet cause the lay public to gain the resolution which 
to men engaged in impression that all advertising is appears on this 
the creation of ad- | exaggerated and not worthy of page. 
sa public confidence, be it a aa 
vertising and asked Ressived by the Asteciation of Unlike* fraudu- 
them to write on National Advertisers that we re- lent advertising, 


this subject. Every 
the subject 
discussed at 
least several times. 
Within the last 
such execu- 
tives as George 
H. Sheldon, vice- 
president of the 
Corman Company, 
Inc. and George 
F. Riegel, of 
Olmstead, Perrin 
und ~=Leftingwell, 


year 
Was 


year, 


co 


affirm our belief that sincerity 
and restraint in advertising copy 
is essential to the success of any 
program of selling through ad- 
vertising and be it further 

Resolved that we urge the 
members of this Association to 
contribute to the good of all ad- 
vertising by paying particular 
heed to the long established 
principles of truth and sincerity 
in the preparation of all adver 
tising published over the signa- 
ture of members of this Associa- 
tion. 





exaggerated copy 
frequently is not 
intentionally de 
signed to mislead 
the public. This 
point was empha 

sized in the ad- 
dress of Earnest 
Elmo Calkins who 
confessed. that 
some of the barbs 








ntributed art- were well 


aimed. 


directed at adver- 
tising by its critics 
If advertising 















cles on the topic. 

rhe article by Mr. Riegel dealt 
with what should be censored in 
advertising copy. This led to an 
expression of opinion from W. E. 
Humphrey, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, regarding the art of 
“puffing.” Later, in “Bunkum, 
Bunkum, Bunk,” Mr. Sheldon de- 
lared that advertisers could not 
expect the publisher to do much 
more in the matter of copy cen- 

















does court these faults, he de- 
clared, it has its own correctives. 

“There are already checks and 
safeguards against the grosser and 
more obvious forms of dishonest 
advertising,” said Mr. Calkins. 
“But none of us is going to rest 
content with being reasonably hon- 


est, with staying just inside the 
law. The law, for instance, says 
that superlative claims, such as 


‘best in the world,’ are merely the 
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natural exuberance of the seller. 
That may be sound law, but it is 
not good business, not as long as 
any portion of the public looks at 
advertising with a fishy eye and 
says, ‘You know you can’t believe 
advertising.’ 

“The privilege of advertising, the 
privilege of going before the great 
buying public with a message about 
our goods, and having that message 
believed, is a valuable franchise. 
Public confidence is one of our 
great natural resources. To abuse 
it is to waste it, to diminish the 
natural supply and, ultimately, to 
destroy it.” 

Instances were cited by the 
speaker to show how exaggeration 
by advertisers is quickly seized 
upon by their competitors who are 
devoting their space to offsetting 
undue claims. Herein lies the cor- 
rective power of advertising, de- 
clared Mr. Calkins, for “the lying 
advertisements will find themselves 
surrounded by truth and will be 
forced back into line by the weight 
of public opinion.” Nevertheless, 
he warned, any abuse of advertis- 
ing hurts all advertising, much as 
a rotten apple resting against a 
sound one will cause the sound one 
to rot. “Rotten advertising run- 
ning next to sound advertising,” 
he said, carrying out the simile, 
“will cast a blight over the sound 
advertising.” 

Mr. Calkins advised his audience 
to turn a confident face toward 








the weaknesses in advertising 
played up in “Your Money’s 
Worth” and other arraignments 


of advertising, honestly analyzing 
these criticisms, not for the critics’ 
or the public’s sake but for its own 
sake, because it pays. 

The next speaker, Stuart Chase,’ 
co-author of “Your Money’s 
Worth,” plainly indicated surprise 
that his audience expressed agree- 
ment with some of the weaknesses 
stressed in his book. There are 
two things that he finds wrong with 
advertising in general and radio ad- 
vertising in particular. One is 
fraudulent statement, the other is 
gentle exaggeration and general 
blurb. For these he places respon- 
sibility on the public because of its 
desire to be flattered with a Bar- 
num line. 
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What do consumers want in their 
advertising? According to Mr. 
Chase they want fewer slogans 
and more facts. Not all technical 
facts about everything below the 
line of super-luxuries for, he ad- 
mitted, such an array of facts 
would bore him to death. But the 
consumer should be given more of 
those facts which will help him 
intelligently to buy the goods he 
needs. “He has been tempted, flat- 
tered, cajoled, frightened, threat- 
ened, sex-appealed to, misinformed, 
until his mind, as an instrument 
for appraising value, is a jelly,” 
Mr. Chase said. 

At the conclusion of his address, 
Mr. Chase was asked whether, in 
his opinion, distribution by sales- 
manship, by personal contact of 
sales representatives is not possibly 
more liable to the very faults of 
misrepresentation and  extrava- 
gance which he so accurately points 
out exists in advertising. In reply 
he answered: “I think that of the 
two possible evils, the house-to- 
house canvassing or personal rep- 
resentation is probably the major 
one and that advertising which 
tells the facts in as an attractive 
way as you please, particularly 
about new products or changes in 
tried products, is undoubtedly the 
way to get the information to the 
public most efficiently. That is my 
firm conviction.” 


SINCERITY, A TYPE OF CREDIT 


After disposing of the fact that 
sincerity in advertising is impera- 
tive, the convention then took up 
the subject of how much sincerity 
advertising wants. This question 
was entrusted to Irwin S. Rosen- 
fels, advertising counsel of Chi- 
cago. Credit in the financial world, 
he said, is the reputation for sol- 
vency and character. It is the re- 
flection of past conduct in meeting 
obligations. Change solvency to 
sincerity, he suggested, and we have 
the meaning of another type of 
credit, the credibility of advertis- 
in 


















g. 
Advertisers were told that the 
investments which they represent 
need every protection, including 











































the protection of an unimpeachable 
sincerity. “Your financial credi 
is neither more important nor less 
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The 
Chicago Evening American 
Sells at 3 Cents a Copy 
While the Chicago Daily News 
Sells at 2 Cents a Copy 


is the public care for a penny? 


The public does, but what the public cares for 
more than a penny is the kind of a newspaper 
it wants. 


Given that, as the Chicago Evening American 
gives it, the importance of the penny in the 
purchase price becomes merely a definite ex- 
pression of preference. 


In 1917 the Chicago Daily News, (at 1c a 
copy) led the Chicago Evening American 
(also at 1c a copy) in point of circulation sales. 
In 1919 (with both of these newspapers selling 
at 2c a copy) the Chicago Evening American 
passed the Chicago Daily News, in circulation 
sales. 


In 1921 (Chicago Evening American selling 
at 3c a copy while the Chicago Daily News 
remained at 2c a copy) the Chicago Evening 
American passed the Chicago Daily News and 
has steadily increased its lead. 

In 1927 the Chicago Evening American (at 3c 
a copy) leads the Chicago Daily News (at 2c 
a copy) by 

113,733 Daily Average Sales 


(The Circulation records for October, 1927 are employed) 


ae a 


A good newspaper 
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important than your moral credit eliminate insincere advertising is 
as reflected in credible advertising,” the work of constructive editing 
Mr. Rosenfels said. of copy. This angle was taken up 


“The time may be close at hand 
when failure to deliver exactly 
what advertising promises will be 


classed with failure to pay bills 
when, due, a signal to withdraw 
credit. 


“Think of credibility as sound 
business tactics, and if you have 
thought of sincerity only as a 
moral quality, remember that if 
we want to be credible, we had 
better be sincere. 

“I recently heard the extraordi- 
nary statement that ‘exaggeration 
is the very life of advertising.’ 
Surely exaggeration is a high pow- 
ered stimulant. But the life that 
is maintained by stimulants does not 
appeal to sane business men. There 
is always the chance of sudden 
death. Sane business men want 
their stimulants analyzed.” 

It is hard to imagine a more 
damaging admission, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Rosenfels, than this, 
that advertisers’ statements are 
subject to a discount. How much 
discount? And how fast will the 
discount increase in the face of 
competitive exaggeration? And if 
advertising is to be progressively 
discounted, how can it stop short 
of 100 per cent discount? These 
questions were followed by another 
which paraphrased the subject of 
discussion from Pg much sin- 
cerity do we want?” to “How much 
business do we want?” To this 
there can be only one answer, de- 
clared Mr. Rosenfels. 


“We want all the sincerity we 


can get,” he continued, “because 
we want all the sales we can make 
and all the profit we can earn. 


There will be more sincerity and 
less exaggeration in advertising 
when sales policies fundamentally 
reflect confidence, confidence in the 
product, confidence in the organi- 
zation, confidence in the advertis- 
ing. 

“A worthy product is the ideal 
of every progressive merchant and 
manufacturer,” said Mr. Rosenfels 
in conclusion. “Why not an adver- 
tising policy that in its straight- 
forward sincerity will match that 
worthy product?” 

Closely allied with the effort to 


by Katharine A. Fisher, director 
of the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, who discussed it from the 
standpoint of the advertiser, pub- 
lisher and consumer. “We believe 
that no reputable manufacturer 
wishes to make deliberately false 
or misleading or recklessly extray- 
agant claims for his product,” Miss 
Fisher stated “Neither does he par- 
ticularly wish to speak disparag- 
ingly of other good products. Ti 
he is willing to look ahead of this, 
he knows that such practice usually) 
has a serious boomerang effect and 
that sooner or later it may be his 
own undoing, or seriously discount 
his efforts.” 

Any influences which are under 
mining advertising should meet 
with — straight-from-the-shoulder 
methods by advertisers, in the opin- 
ion of Miss Fisher, who said: “All 
constructive editing of advertising 
should strike squarely at those 
things which help to bring adver- 
tising into disrepute or to discount 
the efforts of all those who care- 
fully guard their statements. The 
reputable advertiser is the victim 
of the one who is careless in re 
gard to the facts and who has little 
respect for words, or ignores the 
fact that false and petty competi- 
tive claims or the abuse of superla- 
tives will dull consumer response 
and lessen confidence in advertising 
in general.” 


OTHER TOPICS OF DISCUSSION 


While ways and means of mak- 
ing advertising more credible was 
the outstanding issue before the 
convention, it was not the only im- 
portant topic of discussion. A com- 
prehensive address on the ramifica 
tions of instalment selling and the 
opportunity which it affords jor 
widening a manufacturer’s market 
was made by Henry Ittleson, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Investment 
Trust Corporation, In_ talking 
about what articles may be f- 
nanced by credit financing organi- 
zations, he said that whether or not 
the article was an advertised prod- 
uct often determines the question 
of marketability. 


“Marketability,” -explained Mr. 
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PRESTIGE 


FN ecmveapyesi banker, 
one of America’s 
greatest lawyers, head 
of one of the country’s 
great commercial 
agencies, and one of 
Wall Street’s best 
known brokers 


—All declared that 
THE WorLpD “has 
the best editorial! 
page in New York” 
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The Sunpapers --- Sure 


On every football team — whether 
high school, prep school or college— 
there’s one player who is sure to carry 
the ball when a couple of yards 
mark the margin between defeat and 
victory. 


He may not be a flashy player. He 
may not be a spectacular open-field 
runner. But when the quarterback 
hands him the ball, the head lines- 
man gets ready to register another 
“first down”. 


The Sunpapers—Morning, Evening 
and Sunday—are the sure “ground 
gainers” in Baltimore. When a local 
department store has a big sale to 
put over, the Sunpapers carry the 
ball! Into the columns of the Sun- 
papers goes the big, smashing ad 
which is going to bring the crowds 
thronging around the doors. 


The advertising managers of local 
enterprises never hesitate. They need 
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Ground Gainers 


no instructions from the side-lines. 
They hand over their full and. com- 
plete announcement to the Sunpa- 
pers-—confident from past experience 
that the Sunpapers will “put it 
across” 


Whenever you tackle the Baltimore 
market, let the Sunpapers “make an 
opening”’ for you! 





Average Net Paid Circulation for the Month 
of October, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 255,804 
Sunday - - - 200,928 


Gain of 5,156 Daily and 8,659 Sunday 
Over October, 1926 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE 





MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOOD RD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank dg. 110 2 m 42nd St. 360 N. one" Ave. 


©. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Blidg., San Francisco 








BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Ittleson, “means the article must be 
of standard make and quality, and 
salable in the event of reposses- 
sion. Obscure brands or what 
amounts to the same thing, or ad- 
vertised brands, even though the 
article be of good quality, are 
sometimes unacceptable on _ this 
ground.” 

Questioned as to whether instal- 
ment buying has any tendency to 
lessen or eliminate depression or if 
it tends to increase its possibili- 
ties, Mr. Ittleson answered: “In 
the great orgy of spending which 
has gone on over the country since 
the war, and the great prosperity 
that we have had as an industrial 
nation, with all that expenditure 
based upon consumer credit and in- 
dividual instalment sales, etc., the 
astonishing fact is that there has 
been the most stupendous increase 
in safety deposits, in life insur- 
ance and so on that a_ similar 
period of years has ever seen in 
this or any other country. So there 
must be something in the soundness 
of the theory that makes it pos- 
sible for the individual to enjoy 
the things that he wants today, pay 
for them out of his earnings of 
tomorrow and still have a reason- 
able reserve left for emergencies.” 


A REDUCTION IN POSTAL RATES 


Advertisers are greatly interested 
in the efforts which are being put 
forth to have legislation enacted 
that will bring about a reduction 
in postal rates. In a review of 
what is being done, Richard H. 
Lee, counsel of the National Coun- 
cil of Business Mail Users, stated 
that he believed there were enough 
votes in the House and Senate to 
put the rates back upon a sensible, 
sane and experienced basis. “The 
only question is whether or not the 
subject can be made to stand out 
with sufficient clearness so that 
everything else won't get prece- 
dence over it as being of more im- 
portance,” Mr. Lee stated. He 
appealed to advertisers to help 
prevent such a possibility by mak- 
ing their attitude known to their 
Senators and Congressmen. 

This recommendation was offi- 
cially acted upon by the associa- 
tion in adopting a resolution rec- 
ommending that there be a return 
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to the so-called 1924 Postal Rates 
on third- and fourth-class mail 
matter. It also recommended that 
members take individual action, as 
suggested by Mr. Lee. 

The activities of the association 
in co-operating with the National 
Association of Teachers of Mar- 
keting and Advertising was re- 
ported by Bernard Lichtenberg, of 
the Alexander’ Hamilton Institute. 
“If we in advertising have any sort 
of a responsibility toward our pro- 
fession,” he said, “it seems that we 
ought to try to help to provide 
teaching material for those who 
want it and those who need it, so 
that they may be better prepared 
to teach the young men and the 
young women who are preparing 
for business. We are co-operating 
with the teachers’ association and 
are anxious to provide what they, 
themselves, have expressed as the 
most crying need, case books and 
problems. We have succeeded in 
getting one case book started, that 
of the Armstrong Cork Company.” 

An income of $83,000 and ex- 
penditures of $79,000 for the year 
was reported by Arthur H. Ogle, 
secretary-treasurer. Expenses were 
broken down into 70 per cent for 
salaries, 8 per cent for rent, 5 
per cent for printing and paper, 
4 per cent for postage, 3 per cent 
for traveling expenses and the re- 
maining 10 per cent in fractions 
of 1 per cent for miscella- 
neous expenses. The number of 
memberships was reported to be 
about the same as a year ago. 

There was a large attendance at 
the association’s annual dinner 
which was addressed by Arthur 
Brisbane and Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 
A humorous recital of how adver- 
tising had ruined the life of Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart, who so wanted 
to be a success both socially and 
in the business world, was made 
by Mr. Stewart himself. 

As reported in last week’s issue, 
William A. Hart, of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Inc., was 
elected president to succeed S. E. 
Conybeare, of the Armstrong Cork 
Company. The following new di- 
rectors were elected: 

Lee Bristol, Bristol-Myers Company, 


New York; erne Burnett, General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit; Miller 
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Munson, Hoover Company, Chicago; 
A. T. Preyer, Vick Chemical Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., and W. F. Earles, 
United States Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 

These men, together with the 
following, constitute the board of 
directors : 

Merle Banker Bates, Life 
Inc., Port Chester, N. Y., W. K. Burlen, 
New England Confectionery Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., T. F. Driscoll, Armour 
& Co., Chicago; Carl Gazley, Yawman & 
Erbe Mig. 0., Rochester, and B. Lich- 
tenberg, Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Herbert Metz, Graybar Electric Co., 
and Evans E. A. Stone, Standard Oil 
Co., all of New York City. 

Mr. Hart stated that, in taking 
over the presidency, he would fol- 
low out the program of his prede- 
cessor. He laid special emphasis 
on the value of the research work 
that the association is undertaking, 
under the chairmanship of Everett 
R. Smith, of the Fuller Brush 
Company, which was referred to 
in last week’s issue. 


Savers, 





National 
Advertisers Oppose Of- 
ficial Publication 


Bie proposed plan of the Inter- 
national Advertising Associa- 
tion to embark on a_ publishing 
enterprise has the disapproval of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Inc. This plan, as pre- 
viously reported, concerns the 
re-establishment of a publication 
which will pay for itself through 
revenue received from advertising. 
In the unanimous opinion of the 
advertisers in convention, such a 
venture is not consistent with the 
efforts now being made to elimi- 
nate waste in advertising and that, 
instead of promoting a venture 
which will lead to further waste, 
organized advertising should be 
setting a good example for others 
to follow. The objection of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers was embodied in the follow- 
ing resolution: 
hereas it has come to the 





notice of this Association that the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion is planning to establish an 
official publication which will seek 
advertising support, and 
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Whereas this Association believes 
that such publication will repre- 
sent an unnecessary duplication 
and that money expended in it will 
be largely a waste, and 

Whereas, we believe that organ- 
ized advertising associations should 
be the first to apply the principles 
leading to the elimination of waste 
in advertising, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Association 
of National Advertisers is opposed 
to the purpose of the I. A. A. to 
establish this official publication. 


The News- 
paper “Cash Discount” 
Agitation 








[% recent years, there has been a 
tendency on the part of news- 
papers to stop the practice of al- 
lowing a discount for cash pay- 
ment of bills for advertising space. 
The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers and the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
have for some time been carrying 
on an agitation against the aboli- 
tion of this practice. 

S. E. Conybeare, of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, and retir- 
ing president of the Association 
of National Advertisers, reported 
on this situation to members of 
that association at their conven- 
tion in New York last week. In 
making this report, Mr. Conybeare 
was substituting for Verne Bur- 
nett, of the General Motors Com- 
pany, who is chairman of the as- 
sociation’s newspaper committee 
Mr. Conybeare’s report indicated 
that some progress had been made: 

“On April 1, 1926,” he said, 
“out of 1,882 newspapers, adver- 
tisers received a cash discount on 
all but 192, largely, I believe, as a 
result of our discussion of this 
subject. The number of news- 
papers which did not allow cash 
discounts to national advertisers 
has been reduced to 145. In other 
words, 10.2 per cent of news- 
papers that on April 1, 1926, did 
not allow cash discounts has now 
been reduced to 8 per cent.” After 
these figures had been given, his 
report continued: 

“A very active campaign has 
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Co-operation¥- 
Satiafectiont.. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 





MANUFACTUSERS OF 
TOILET PREPARATIONS 


O BF BUMLOING 214.216 WEST 14 STREET 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
PLAFECT COLO CREAM SOAP wA-aOL (MEADACAE COLOSME) 
PURFECT SHAVING CREAM = PERFECT SHAVING STICK 
POUORE AMOURETTE ODOMA TOKLET waTER mew vona 
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October 12, 1927. 


The Times-Picayune, 
New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: 


I want to take this opportunity to thank you 
for the very excellent results obtained in New 
Orleans for the distribution of Vivatone. The 
excellent pulling power of The Times-Picayune’s 
Rotogravure Section together with the entree 
obtained through your merchandising service, 
enabled us to go over the top with the distribu- 
tion of Vivatone in a very satisfactory way. 


ga 
an 


—_— 
s 


Thanking you again for a very pleasant stay 
in New Orleans, I remain 


Yours very truly, 

- OL yp 
aid, 

er- GTD/S 

on 

s a 


ss" 
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WS- The only Rotogravure section published in New 
i Orleans . . . . 128,689 Sunday circulation. 

per 


‘i The Cimes-Pi cauune 
fter UNLin New Orleans J/7// 
, his Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 

has Member Associated Press 


Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG & NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: BR. J. BIDWELL CO 
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been waged by individual members 
of this association on this matter 
of cash discounts. We have had 
very encouraging results from a 
large number of the smaller news- 
paper publishers. The great 
strongholds of no cash discount 
newspapers are in the metropoli- 
tan centers. 

“The reason why the big city 
newspapers do not give the dis- 
count is because they regard the 
15 per cent differential to the 
agency as a cash discount. Their 
rules require that the agency pay 
the bill for space by the tenth or 
fifteenth of the month. If the 
agent does not pay it, then he loses 
the entire 15 per cent. Because 
space is so valuable in the large 
metropolitan newspapers, the agent 
usually finds a way to pay the 
newspaper space bill promptly 
even though he make some of the 
other newspapers wait for their 


money. 
“Your committee,” he  con- 
cluded, “recommends that we keep 


this agitation on the subject of 
cash discounts thoroughly alive. I 
want to emphasize that it is up to 
us as members of our firms to 
write letters to these publishers 
and to discuss the matter person- 
ally with the representatives of 
the publishers and not to turn the 
matter over to our advertising 
agency alone. I believe that when 
the publishers realize that the ad- 
vertiser is interested in this propo- 
sition and is demanding the cash 
discount, that when that protest 
comes from the advertiser himself 
as well as from the agency, that 
the emphasis is much greater in 
the minds of the newspaper pub- 
lisher than when the agency writes 
a letter or takes care of the matter 
alone.” 


Compulsory Newspaper 
Combinations 


OR a number of years, mem- 

bers of the Association of 
National Advertisers have heard 
reports at their conventions which 
bristled with anger and resentment 
against the so-called “compulsory 
morning and evening newspapet 
combinations.” Under this prac- 
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tice, certain evening and morning 
newspapers that have the same 
ownership or management require 
the advertiser to use both publi- 
cations. 

This year, the report given to 
members of the association at 
their annual convention at New 
York was of the same character 
as those given in other years. In 
fact, this year’s report seemed 
more bitter than those of preced- 
ing years. The reason can per- 
haps be ascribed to the fact that 
the practice seems to be growing. 
S. E. Conybeare, of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, retiring 
president of the association, sub- 
stituting for Verne Burnett, of 
the General Motors Company, 
called attention to the fact that 
the practice was growing by cit- 
ing figures. “On May 1, 1927,” he 
said, “there were among daily 
newspapers 113 which required the 
national advertisers to take both 
the morning and evening combi- 


nation. On October 1, 1927, there 
were 134 compulsory combina- 
tions.” 


An angle not hitherto covered 
in discussions of this subject was 
brought to light when discrimina- 
tion against the national advertisers 
in favor of the local advertis- 
ers was charged by Mr. Cony- 
beare. “The local advertiser,” he 
said, “can buy space at his option. 
He can buy in the morning or 
evening newspaper according to 
the interest of business, but the 
national advertiser has got to buy 
the whole lump. There are some 
combinations which require the 
local advertiser to buy both. Our 
quarrel is not as strong. with 
those fellows because, apparently, 
their combination newspapers must 
be serving the situation locally if 
they are getting away with it. 
But there is no line of reasoning 
that your committee has discov- 
ered by which a publisher may d« 
fend the practice of selling his 
space locally at the option of the 
local advertiser but insists that th: 
national advertiser buy two papers 
in combination.” 


A, Foster George has joined the ad 
vertising department of Radio Broad- 
cast, Garden City, f 
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Southward They Come 
—via Jacksonville 


HE annual tourist migra- 

tion to Florida is on. The 
highways are thronged with 
cars trekking southward. Long 
trains with their through Pull- 
mans are coming daily. Pass- 
enger steamships are booming, 
too, bringing their quota of 
winter visitors. 


And most of them come VIA 
}ACKSONVILLE. For 
|acksonville is ‘“The Gateway 
to Florida”. 

A million tourists will be in 
l‘lorida this winter. And they 
will spend in Florida at least 


AAVO HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLARS . .. a conservative 
estimate of the Florida Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Think of the great market 
this represents, in addition to 
the already large and prosper- 
ous market of Florida's one 
and a quarter million resident 
population, 


Now is the time to step up 
your advertising in Florida— 
and logically the first medium 
on a Florida schedule should 
be— 


The Hlorida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


FLORIDA’S 


LARGEST 


NEWSPAPER 
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FIRST IN ‘Dr 
IN CIT 


TIMES - 262,986° 
2nd Parr 247,154 








Total Circulation: 


TIMES - 326,786 
2nd far 324,194 
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ROIT 
IRCULATION 


The regulations of the A. B.C. 
do not permit us to include 
Saturday in our week -day 
average. 


The City Circulation of the 
Detroit Times for six days, in- 
cluding Saturday, is 


251,259 
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= Farmers . 
Spendometer 


Look at the trip pass on a Northwestern farmer’s car 
and you’ll see what dealers here call ‘‘trading area”’. 


For example, farmers drive 20 to 30 miles to buy 
goods in Mankato, Minnesota. Dealers there serve 
a farm population of about 15,000. Mankato itself 
has less than 13,000 souls. 

Such figures are typical of the territory and show 
why dealers want to handle merchandise that has a 
farm demand. 

The bi-weekly cream check on nine out of ten Minne- 
sota farms has made the farm customer not only 
dominant, but desirable. 





The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper’ 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 
A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 















































Ideas about Ideas 





Do They Come from Inspiration or by Digging? 


By Guy Gilpatric 


Vice-President, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Ros G down through the more 
familiar classifications of ad- 
vertising—reason why, impression, 
and the rest of them—there remain 
two fundamental divisions. 

One is the kind that you read. 

The other is the kind that you 
don’t. 

The difference between them is 
—Ideas. 

With the evidence so abundantly 
at hand, it should be as superfluous 
to argue the necessity for ideas 
in advertising as to argue that 
the earth is round. But there is 
a tendency among some advertising 
men to dismiss idea advertising as 
mere stunt-stuff, and to point to 
its practitioners as charlatans, acro- 
bats in business, sword-swallowers 
with words. They point to prod- 
ucts which have been advertised 
into success with copy as barren 
of ideas as a chorus man; and 
they crow over idea-advertised 
products which have flopped into 
limbo. But—significant fact—in- 
variably they remember the ideas 
of the idea-advertised failures, and 
can tell you, gloatingly, all about 
them. The only thing they omit 
is the real reason for the failure 
—upon which, when you come to 
investigate, the advertising had not 
the slightest bearing. 

As a matter of fact, the memory 
value of a product’s advertising is 
the first measure of its efficiency; 
and so I maintain that Force break- 
fast food was well-advertised with 
Sunny Jim, and that Seven-Point 
Gum would have been the gaudiest 
success in the annals of gummery 
had not something been gummed 
up elsewhere. Observe that I cite 
the two classic examples of idea- 
advertised flops; they are thrown 
up to me so often that I sometimes 
think no other product in the world 
has enjoyed a fame as fair as 
theirs. 

I do not say that ideas are es- 
sential to advertising success, but 
I do most vehemently maintain that 





ideas are essential to advertising 
efficiency. Given sufficient money, 
a product can shout its head off, 
and the public will listen—and buy. 
Given an idea and less money, the 
same product can get the same 
public to listen—and buy. Just how 
much less money depends upon the 
calibre of the idea. And just as 
ideas determine the merit of the 
advertising, so does the ability to 
create them determine the merit 
of the advertising man. 

Advertising ideas are none-too- 
plentiful. The average issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post as- 
says only about a dollar’s worth 
to the ton. The average adver- 
tising agency, for all its horn-rims 
and fraternity pins, shows less than 
a cough in a carload. Advertising 
ideas are children of inspiration; 
and inspiration is the fair-haired 
daughter of a peculiar, rare type 
of intelligence. 


INSPIRATION VS. DIGGING 


It is the belief of many people 
not in the creative end of the ad- 
vertising business, that digging, 
and not inspiration, is the source 
of the best ideas. If this were 
true, we could entrust our creative 
jobs to the bookkeepers, go up to 
the club and disport ourselves in 
the fencing room, until the diggers 
had exhumed the idea. I have seen 
attempts at idea-getting by the 
digging method which involved 
charts, mathematics, and what-not; 
the result, while entrenched behind 
breastworks of logic, was about 
as much of an idea as you will 
find in, say, the average tire ad- 
vertisement. 

You can say to me that Hali- 
tosis was the result of digging— 
that it had long lain dormant in 
that thing which comes in the Lis- 
terine package for you to tear off 
and throw away. You can explain 
that the late Mr. Feasley saw it, 
seized it, and used it; and that this 
was not Inspiration at all, but 
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Research. While granting that it 
is well to find out all you can 
about the product before groping 
in the outer spaces for Inspira- 
tion’s wave length, I believe that 
Feasley’s recognition of the pos- 
sibilities of Halitosis was Inspira- 
tion of the purest ray serene. May 
it some day come to each of us 
as magnificently as it came to him! 

For some reason, it is dangerous 
to one’s standing in the commu- 
nity to admit ever having had an 
Inspiration; and so, many of our 
most inspired brethren go moping 
about, looking profound, and writ- 
ing memos to the research depart- 
ment when, perhaps hours ago, the 
idea they pretend still to be seek- 
ing burst into their brains in a 
flash of blinding white. And after 
days of this mummery, they will 
stagger into view with atlases, 
almanacs, questionnaires and slide- 
rules, and present the idea as the 
logical conclusion of a lot of facts 
which actually they looked up 
afterward. 

“Great!” say the spectators. 
“And, boy, how you did have to 
dig for that one!” 

People say that only digging, 
digging, digging, can give you the 
feeling of the product; and that 
without this feeling, the idea will 
be a misfit, and baggy at the 
knees. You will have to talk to 
Old Jim, who has worked in the 
factory for thirty-eight years. You 
will have to travel for a month 
with the boys on the road. But I 
don’t know. For my own part, I 
would rather stay sober, and in 
the office. There, too, you can get 
ideas, and if they don’t fit at first, 
you can make ’em. For instance: 
I am told that one day toward the 
end, up there in the Argonne, a 
soldier was slogging along, cuss- 
ing the mud, dodging the camions, 
and honing for a smoke. Hailing 
some buddies bound in the oppo- 
site direction, he inquired where 
the hell was the Y.M.C. A. They 
told him mebbe a_ kilometer. 
“Well,” he said, carrying on again, 
“T’d walk a mile for a Lucky 
Strike.” 

At that moment, history was in 
the making, but it didn’t come out 
of the ice-box for several years. 
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Then, the young man was in the 
advertising business, and, fortu- 
nately, he remembered. He re- 
membered that time in his life 
when he wanted a cigarette and 
wanted it badly. In the expres- 
sion of the want was summed up 
the cigarette-yearning of the whole 
wide world. And it was inspira- 
tion which brought back to him 
that foggy muddy afternoon, the 
hunger that he felt, and the words 
that expressed it. And if you 
think that just because he didn’t 
dig the Idea out of the product, it 
isn’t any good, the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company may be reached 
care of General Delivery, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Today, across our noon-time 
board which groaned beneath plat- 
ters of savory lark’s-tongues, and 
a great steaming bison-ham, which 
Réné had cooked with the bristles 
on, somebody remarked that “I'd 
walk a mile for a Camel” wasn’t 
an idea at all, but only a wise 
crack—put over by sheer might of 
money. While granting that money 
most certainly helped, I submit that 
the phrase registered the very first 
time you saw it, and before its 
repetition, made possible by money, 
had any bearing up on the phrase’s 
greatness. In my. own case, that 
idea, set forth upon a poster board 
on St. Nicholas Avenue and 135th 
Street, smote me a memorable 
blow between the eyes some seven 
years ago. “Smoke out the facts,” 
“I grow tobacco and I ought to 
know—” these and many more 
have graced the Camel advertising 
as much as “I’d walk a mile.” And 
yet, which of them has really 
stuck? 

The advertising idea has been 
defined as: A thought, so ex- 
pressed in advertising that it at- 
tracts the casual reader, focuses 
his attention, registers in his mem 
ory and impels him to buy. Doesn’t 
“T’d walk a mile” measure up to 
the definition? 

There is much profound hooey 
about studying the market, and 
expressing the idea in terms which 
that market will understand. This, 
it seems to me, comes under the 
head of simple horse sense, but just 
the same, there is much beating of 
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The MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS INC. 


ANNOUNCE THE 
APPOINTMENT OF 


HAROLD A. WISE 


SUPERVISING-DIRECTOR 
OF ADVERTISING 


IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING DirECTOR 
TRUE Story HAROLD A. WISE 
PuHysicaAL CULTURE CHARLES A. PENN 
Mass Market Group PHILIP D. HYLAND 
TRUE ROMANCES 
TRUE EXPERIENCES 
True Detective Mysteries 
Dream Wor tp 





Your Hoe HARRY J. VAN ORNUM 


GuostT SToriEs HOWARD R. EVANS 


AUTOMOTIVE Daity News HARRY A. THRANTOUS 


THE Dance GRACE ARONS 
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tom-toms about it. Reverting once 
more to our pedestrian friend (I 
believe he was a Harvard man 
he might have said “I’m really 
desperate for a Lucky Strike.” But 
he was talking to aoughboys, and 
because he had horse sense, he 
talked doughboy language. Taking 
this same horse sense with him into 
the advertising business, he saw 
no reason to alter the phraseology. 
It was the market’s language. 

But more important than mere 
facility with terms of expression 
is Human-ness—that particular 
part of Sensitive Intelligence which 
tells you how your market thinks. 
It is all very charming theory to 
psychoanalyze your stenographer’s 
dreams of crowns and royal pal- 
aces; but it is better horse sense 
(and better advertising) to real- 
ize that she’d rather keep that 
schoolgirl complexion than to look 
like all the jitney queens who ever 
bulged over the edges of a gilded 
throne. 

But .. . this could go on and 
on. What I started out to say 
was: That ideas are essential to the 
efficiency of advertising and of ad- 
vertising men. .. . That those who 
debate the question do so because, 
usually, they are incapable of pro- 
ducing an idea. .. . That much of 
the bunk in advertising originates 
from gestures, methods and hokum 
used as a substitute for horse sense 
by those who don’t possess it. 





“Hardware Dealers’ Magazine” 
Advances Charles Downes 


Charles Downes, for eight years a 
member of the editorial staff of Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Magazine, has been ap- 
pointed associate editor of that publica- 
tion. He has a Hardware 
Dealers’ Magazine and Iron Age on the 
Pacific Coast for the last three years. 





M. J. Evans, Sales Manager, 
Whiting Corporation 


M. J. Evans has been appointed sales 
manager of the Whiting Corporation, 
Harvey, Ill. He was formerly with the 
Repub! ic Flow Meters Company, Chicago. 





Bank Appoints Larchar-Horton 


The P is ag Savings Bank, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has agguinet the Larchar- 
Horton Company, vertising agency of 


that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Advertising But One Solution 
to Problem of Ice Cream Sales 


Generac Ice Cream CorporaTIon 
Scuenecrapy, N. Y., Ocr. 31, 1927. 


Editor Painters’ INK: 

Regarding the article on ice cream, 
written by R. B. Smith and appearing 
in your issue of October 27, Mr. Smith 
knows the problems of the ice cream 
industry and is a sound thinker. I agree 
= all that he has said, except his 

gestion that advertising may the 
rn way out of our present problems. 
He refers to uneconomic distribution 
and the increase in costs of service be- 
cause of a trend toward increasing num- 
bers of customers with decreasing sales 
per customer. 

The men in this industry who are 
well informed can correct this condition, 
by a wide variance in prices to large 
and small customers, or by arbitrarily 
discontinuing sales to’ very small pond 
tomers. We want more public confi- 
dence in our product, and I agree that 
future increases must come largely 
through educational advertising and 
publicity; but advertising is not the 
only solution to many of our problems. 

think the article was very much 
worth while. 
V. F. Hovey, 
President. 





New Accounts for 
Needham Agency 


The following companies have placed 
their advertising accounts with the 
Maurice H. Needham Company, Chi- 
a advertising agency 

ichigan Tea ~ x ‘Company, Hol- 
land, Mich., maker of Dutch Tea Rusk; 
Aero Model Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of toy model airplanes; William 
F. Pelham Company, hicago, invest- 
ment house, and the Edward Holt Com- 
pany, Chicago, maker of commercial ad- 
justable lamps. 





Condé Nast Net Income 
Shows Gain 


The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., 

New York, for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1927, reports a net income of 
$280,812, after charges and Federal 
taxes, against $225,131 in the third 
quarter of 1926. 
‘ For the nine months ended Septembe: 
30, 1927, net income totaled $938,216 
after charges and Federal taxes, against 
$702,723 earned in the first nine months 
of 1926. 


W. R. Matthews Joins 


Gillham Agency 
W. R. Matthews has joined the Lo 

Angeles office of the L. 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, 2 
production manager. He was formerly 
production manager of The Biow Com 
pany, Inc., New York, and prior to 
that he held a similar ition in the 
Cleveland office of the K. McCan: 
Company, Inc. 








S. Gillham 
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A New High Record 


In Advertising, too 





3,049,962 Lines 
in October 











ie GREATEST VOLUME OF 
ADVERTISING ever printed by 
The New York Times (or by any New 
York newspaper) in“one month, was 
printed in October,’ 1927—a total . of 


vas 3,049,962 agate lines. This volume was 


over 1,000,000 lines in excess of any other 
New York newspaper. 


The Times advertising gain in Octo- 
ber was greater than that of any other . 
standard size New York morning news- 
paper. 

A new high record net paid circulation 
was reportéd by ‘The Times for the six 
months ended Sept. 30, 1927—an average 
daily and Sunday sale of 430,242 copies, 
a gain of 38,777 in a year. 





The record.volume of advertising all 
censored, trustworthy — the record cir- 
culation of the highest quality. 





Che Nem York Times 
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GneGiks 


Magazine 


850,000 Identified Subscribers 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 






































LL book publishers 


and others inter- © 


ested in the merchan- 
dising of books can 
very resultfully and 
therefore profitably 
purchase space in the 
Annual Book Review 
issue of The Detroit 
Free Press on Novem- 
ber 27th. 


It is no exaggeration 
to conclude that. the 
every-other-home 
coverage offered by 
The Detroit Free Press 
in the Fourth Market 


‘yplaces the book met* 


Achandiser in ‘touch 
Swith practically every 
home in this territory 
interested in the pur- 


chase of “‘best sellers:” 


q 


At the Detroit Public 
Library and at the 
more important book 


The Metre 


VERREE & 
National 
New York Chicago 
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stores, books reviewed 
in The Free Press are 
regularly and consis- 
tently asked - for and 
purchased. 


q 


You will not be able 
to successfully market 
the “bilge and billings- 
gate” type of book to 
Free Press readers, 
but a “Dusty An- 
swer’’, a “Story of 


Philosophy”, a 


“Trader Horn”, will 
find immediate accep- 
tance in their homes. 


q 


Forms for the Annual 
Book Review will 
close. Noyember 23rd 
—the day before 
Thanksgiving. 






CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Why the New York Stock Exchange 
Restricts Advertising by Members 


The President of the Exchange Claims That Its Advertising Rules and 
Regulations Are Necessary and Desirable for Fundamental Reasons 


By E. H. H. Simmons 


President, New York Stock Exchange 


[Eptroriat Nore: Toes, before the 
Bond Club, at Philadelphia, Tom 
linson, Jr., vice-president of , Re & 
Company, ‘read a letter from E. H. H. 
Simmons, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, in which Mr. Simmons 
defined the position of -the Exchange 
toward advertising. Those parts of Mr. 
Simmons’ letter which are of particular 
interest to the advertising fraternity are 
reprinted below.] 


OME familiar with security 

dealings find difficulty in under- 
standing our requirements. They 
feel that one of the most impor- 
tant businesses is, in its advertising 
methods, not availing itself of 
modern methods and _ practices. 
Our reasons may not always be 
conclusive to advocates of present 
advertising methods, but they are 
based on experience and constant 
study of a problem peculiar to the 
security business. Our policy is 
not merely arbitrary. It is neces- 
sary and desirable for fundamental 
reasons. 

The Stock Exchange thoroughly 
appreciates the importance of ad- 
vertising as a legitimate and effi- 
cient factor in members’ business. 
It realizes its restrictions on mem- 
vers’ advertising may prove a hin- 
(drance to member-firms, particu- 
larly in competition for business 
with non-member concerns free 
from any such advertising limita- 
tions. Finally, enforcement of our 
advertising regulations constitutes 
a continual and burdensome prob- 
m to the Exchange as well as to 
its members. If the Exchange 
nevertheless persists in its policy 

restricting and supervising mem- 


rs’ advertisements, it must he 
for substantial reasons. _ 
Fundamentally, necessity for 


aintaining unusually rigid stand- 
ards in advertising by stockbrokers 
arises from the nature of their busi- 
ness. Relationship between stock- 
broker and customers, new and 


$7 


old, is and must be confidential 
and professional. In the last an- 
alysis, the stockbroker—like doctor 
or lawyer—has only his services to 
sell. Methods of advertising en- 
tirely proper in distribution of 
commercial products would, with 
such professional services, be sub- 
ject to grave dangers and abuses, 
and in the long run might even 
prove of doubtful advantage from 
a purely pecuniary standpoint. 
The same general attitude toward 
stock brokerage advertising is 
taken the world over. Members of 
the London Stock Exchange have 
long been forbidden to advertise 
publicly at all. Official Agents de 
Change in Paris are similarly re- 
strained. The New York Stock 
Exchange is probably more liberal 
than any other great security ex- 
change. 

The relevant portions 
Constitution read: 


of our 


No member shall publish an advertise- 
ment of other than strictly legitimate 
business character. 

Every advertisement of a member, 
unless it is in a general form approved 
by the Committee on Business Conduct, 
must, before publication, receive the ap- 
proval of said Committee. 


To facilitate regulation, certain 
approved types of advertising may 
be published without being first 
submitted to the committee. These 
are: 


1. An ordinary business card; 

2. A simple and direct offering of a 
particular security clearly indicated by 
name, and not a “blind” advertisement; 

3. A syndicate offering of secur'ties 
of a corporation, provided the corpora- 
tion is not in a prospective state, that 
no prediction is made in the offering, 
that no statement is made of what past 
earnings would have been under as- 
sumed conditions not actually existent, 
and that no reference is made to any 
contemplated application to list the se- 
curity on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 
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The committee follows separate 
courses as to investment and spec- 
ulative advertisements. With the 
former more latitude is allowed, 
and virtually the only prohibition 
is that illustrations and decorative 
borders shall not be employed. 

With speculative advertisements 
a number of restrictions are in 
force. The chief is against any- 
thing that partakes of nature of 
a prediction or tip, either bullish 
or bearish. More latitude is 
given, however, in case of adver- 
tisements of a speculative type in- 
volving syndicate offerings where 
the corporation concerned has just 
commenced operations and is not 
an outgrowth of a former corpo- 
ration or a merger. In those cir- 
cumstances, predictions based upon 
substantial grounds are not re- 
jected. A similar attitude is taken 
as to construction propositions such 
as bridges, buildings, etc. Predic- 
tions are not approved in offerings 
of issues of corporations which 
have been operating for some time. 

When securities are advertised 
of a corporation which is to oper- 
ate under different conditions than 
have previously existed, a selling 
point has been to state what earn- 
ings would have been in the past 
had those same conditions been in 
effect, and in that way earnings are 
shown which are larger than those 
actually made in stated years. The 
chief items which figure in such 
calculations are interest charges to 
be eliminated by new financing, re- 
vised officers’ salaries under new 
management, etc. In such cases 
the committee does not approve 
use of earnings so computed un- 
less actual earnings on the books 
are also given. 

To avoid abuse of the selling 
argument “Application will be 
made to list this issue on the New 
York Stock Exchange,” the com- 
mittee has required that all adver- 
tisements in which it is intended 
to use that declaration must be 
submi‘ted before approval. This 
rule was promulgated when efforts 
were made to use those words in 
advertisements of highly speculative 
corporations just being launched. 

Latterly, the committee has given 
much consideration to treatment of 
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the item of depreciation in syndi- 
cate advertisements. When stock 
issues are involved, the committee 
now insists that depreciation and 
kindred charges against earnings 
must be deducted before amount 
actually available for dividends is 
given; neither may amounts so 
available be grouped with depre- 
ciation, etc. In case of bond offer- 
ings the committee has found vary- 
ing practices followed by our 
established underwriting houses as 
to depreciation, and interest re- 
quirements are shown to have been 
earned so and so many times be- 
fore depreciation or after depre- 
ciation. No definite ruling on this 
point has yet been made. 

Advertising has developed into 
an extremely subtle science. For 
just this reason, formulating exact 
and impartial rules for members’ 
advertising is very difficult. It 
would in practice require a corps 
of expert psychologists here to 
judge and regulate the impercep- 
tible stages by which conservative 
advertisements can be developed 
into ones of objectionable charac- 
ter. This difficulty of drawing the 
line has forced the Exchange to 
flatly prohibit some detailed prac- 
tices in themselves not necessarily 
harmful or undesirable. It may 
appear, for example, somewhat 
harsh to completely prohibit—as 
we do—all illustrations in mem- 
bers’ advertisements. Nevertheless 
the Exchange is loath—and, | 
think, very wisely—to attempt to 
set itself up as a_ psychological 
critic of the effect of artistic design 
upon the public speculative im- 
pulse. 

We have not available accurate 
estimates of our wealth in 1913 
and 1926, but for 1912 it was placed 
at about 186 billion, and for 1925 
350 billion. 

In 1913 we owed Europe seve 
billion, privately invested here, 
while our private investments 
abroad were only 1% billion. At 
the end of 1926 our private invest- 
ments abroad had grown to 11! 
billion, and foreign governments 
owed us ten billion, a total of over 
21 billion loaned by us abroad, 
and foreign investments here had 
dropped to about five billion. 
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Financial 
Advertising 
In Los Angeles 


for the first 9 months of 1927, 
stated in agate lines: 


Los Angeles Times 1,427,272 
Second Paper 811,384 
Times’ Lead 615,888 





Los Angeles Times reaches the permanent 
population of Southern California, serving 
country homes as well as city homes with a 
highly-developed pre-breakfast doorstep de- 
livery. It has the largest home-delivered cir- 
culation of any newspaper on the Pacific Coast 
and this circulation is concentrated within The 
Times’ natural trading zone. 


Los Angeles Times 











Eastern Representative: Pacifie Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 






360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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The first authoritative estimate 
of number of holders of stocks and 
bonds in the United States was 
made by J. S. McCoy of the 
Treasury. He places the 1926 
figure at three million, compared 
with 2,750,000 in 1924. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad stockholders in- 
creased from 88,586 in 1913 to 
141,202 in 1926. All these facts 
are important for institutions en- 
gaged in purchase and sale of se- 
curities, but there are other facts 
to consider. 

In equal if not greater propor- 
tion there has been an increase 
in number of organizations en- 
gaged in investment banking, ap- 
parent not only in large cities, but 
in practically every city and town 
of any importance. There are now 
local dealers or banks and trust 
companies with bond departments. 

The Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion advises me there are in exist- 
ence today about 7,500 investment 
dealers of one kind or another. 

It is not strange that advertis- 
ing is being used more and more 
extensively and more and more in- 
telligently by those engaged in the 
banking business. 

Newspapers have been quick to 
recognize these changes. To hold 
the kind and number of readers 
desired, publishers of leading 
papers are continually improving 
and enlarging their financial de- 
partments. The New York Times 
in 1913 carried an average of 
eleven columns of financial news 
daily. In 1926°this had increased 
to an average of forty columns. 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
had an average of twenty-two col- 
umns of business and financial 
news in 1913, thirty-three in 1926, 
and this year is averaging thirty- 
six. The same relative increase 
is true of many other important 
papers. The Wall Street Journal 
in the same period increased its 
circulation about 300 per cent and 
the number of pages by over 100 
per cent. 

The financial advertiser, com- 
pared with the general advertiser, 
is in most enviable position. While 
competition is keen, he is fortunate 
in having the support of ably con- 
ducted financial editorial depart- 
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ments in virtually every news- 
paper in which he may advertise. 
In other words, growing public in- 
terest has been met by publishers 
with more and more financial news 
and_ editorials, which stimulate 
public interest still further. This 
is in direct contrast with lack of 
such educational support for ad- 
vertisers of general merchandise, 
such as shoes, soap, etc. 

Houses that wish to capitalize to 
full advantage all the publicity 
possibilities of new business can, 
by working directly with financial 
editors or working through their 
own publicity organizations, secure 
adequate news in financial sec- 
tions; but you must supply them 
with real news, not propaganda. 

Once a banker has become ac- 
quainted with any reputable news- 
paper man, he can feel free to tell 
his innermost thoughts to that 
man. It is time-honored tradition 
that a financial news reporter 
never violates a confidence. 


TWO CLASSES OF BUYERS 


Buyers of securities can be di- 
vided into two general classes: 
First, those thoroughly familiar 
with financial terms, capable of 
analyzing balance sheets, who ap- 
preciate the strength or weakness 
of statements in your circulars, and 
therefore reach decisions quickly, 
based on money they have avail- 
able. To such an audience the 
easiest and most effective advertis- 
ing appeal is to tell briefly what 
you have to offer. Give name: of 
the security, earnings, mention the 
price, and add any other informa- 
tion of special interest. If you 
select for this kind of advertising 
investments that are attractive at 
the moment, and well priced, you 
are almost certain to get responses. 
You might say there are styles in 
securities. For a time there may 
be a strong demand for rails, pub- 
lic utilities or industrials, short 
or long maturities, as the case may 
be. It is futile to try to buck the 
trend of public demand. To make 
sales, advertise the type of security 
investors think they want, at the 
time they want it. When the style 
changes, change your offerings. 
After all, what you are primarily 
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PEARLS 


AND GREAT COPY GLOW; 
THEY DO NOT SHINE 





i The advertising persifleur, with his“ punch 
line” and “clinch line” and his peppygrammatic 
tosh and slosh, moves no goods. He moves 
readers to yawn like the Grand Canyon o/ Ari- 
zona. And, the advertising litterateur, who must 
“say it with flowers” of rhapsodicr | rhodomon- 
tade is about as gripping as a bashful stutterer 
trying to tell an un-funny story that he has for- 
gotten. « « Highest-paid among advertising 
free-lances, Alfred Stephen Bryan distinguishes 
between brilliancy and flash; between having 


something to say and having to say something. 








4 Arrang for retaining Alfred 
{ seephen Bryan may be initiated through 


41. Leonard Heuslein, Director Cliental 


q Relations, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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289 Toba c 


Recommend |] 1] 


In the most comprehensive survey of its 
kind ever made in Cleveland 289 tobacco 
dealers out of a total of 512 interviewed 
chose to recommend The Press exclu- 
sively for Tobacco advertising. The next 
highest paper received only 74 exclusive 
recommendations! 500 out of 512 were 
readers of The Press! 342 preferred it 
above all others! 

Below are three tables from a recently 
completed city-wide survey. A complete 
report to be released about November 
15th gives tue rank in sale and percent of 
distribution of every tobacco product sold 
in Cleveland. Write for your copy. 


NEWSPAPERS READ BY 
TOBACCO DEALERS 
Stores Interviewed: 512 


No. 
EE cn ccniatebeneebeneseuneteshsanms 19 
Daily Plain Dealer—exclusively.................... 3 
Daily News—exclusively ...............sceccceeces 3 
OD Re eer rrr rere 56 
a ES ee 33 
ED whe eda beac ches oueeessensanesceoen 27 
OE i nc back sdoneenee ceeamaee ke 425 
EEE SuUdalk acs teahcasr saves o suse sd bush eens 500 
OE vn gb ac nccnsnncuignceteaone 461 
BOE cvtanis dvkas cusngeddbwedssewmneduas 455 


he Clevelanc 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATI 
250 Park Avenue, New Y: 
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TOBACCO DEALERS 

















ro Dealers 


NEWSPAPERS PREFERRED BY 


No. 
ee dh. 2h sl addmcwveedus 233 
Daily Plain Dealer—exclusively ................... 95 
Daily News—exclusively .........ccccccccscccsccccs 58 
DE ME pid vdccdlacecschoncveksicvatacetacied 57 
Daily Plain Dealer with 1 .................c0cceees 46 
IE, et tne o's 36 dp o0k5asceeenebvsannel 29 
III 5k co ean cn couicsaedeleeaaeal 52 
I ieee a eh cath, wees Horak aca xleateninndaaceatene 342 
Total Daily Plain Dealer ............ Kheacede’ (eeun 193 
ME PINE hie odes ccnnnsceladicvinavetaves 139 
NEWSPAPERS RECOMMENDED 
FOR ADVERTISING BY 
TOBACCO DEALERS 
No. 
i fog xu naeene sds dnbnesbeshestéans 289 
8 OE a nee er ee eer 74 
Daily News—exclusively ...............ccceeeceees 23 
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interested in is securing customers. 

The second class of investor 
generally speaking, is made up of 
those who have made or inherited 
money but are not financially well 
informed, or, even worse, may 
practically ignorant. To this group 
the advertising appeal must be 
based primarily on kind of service 
you can give. 

On your integrity and ability 
depends to a large extent the whole 
economic life of the nation. As 
you build confidence, based on re- 
spect for your honorable dealings, 
you are really performing a patri- 
otic service. And confidence, in 
the last analysis, is the result of 
your intimate contact with the 
public. If you advertise con- 
sistently and give the same intel- 
ligent consideration to your pub- 
licity problems you give your buy- 
ing problems, results will fully 
justify time and effort expended. 

It would seem as if one of the 
most efficient and economical ways 
to increase public confidence is 
to utilize the financial columns of 
American newspapers, taking full 
advantage of the fact that most of 
these papers have, by careful 
censorship of financial advertising 
accepted, eliminated unfair com- 
petition and by constructive finan- 
cial news policies are helping you 
help the public in wise use of 
money. 





Recommends Its 
Own Constitution Be 
Abolished 


Boston, November 8, 1927 
(Special by Wire) 
Garam. new jobs were sug- 

gested for the International 
Advertising Association by George 
M. Burbach, chairman of the Ad- 
vertising Commission of the As- 
sociation, at the meeting of the 
Commission in Boston on Novem- 
ber 7. 

Mr. Burbach suggested the crea- 
tion of annual advertising’ awards 
by the association similar to, but 
not in conflict with, the Harvard 
Awards. He also advised that the 
association should seek an endow- 
ment for its work, the funds for 
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such endowment to come from men 
and institutions who have made 
“fortunes in advertising.” 

The Commission believes the ad- 
vertising association should keep 
ten or twelve paid lecturers on the 
road year after year to explain its 
work. Mr. Burbach- recommended 
to the Commission that it work for 
the abolition of the presidency of 
the association as an elective of- 
fice and for the creation of a paid 
presidency, thus following the 
example set by the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 
A resolution passed by the Com- 
mission recommends that it abolish 
its own constitution and act only 
as an advisory body to the execu- 
tive committee of the International 
Association. President C. K. 
Woodbridge of the International 
Association, in an address before 
the New England Advertising As- 
sociation convention, also in session 
at Boston, praised this resolution 
as a step toward simplification of 
the International Association ma- 
chinery. 

It was reported that the five-year 
program of the Research Commit- 
tee headed by Walter A. Strong, of 
the Chicago Daily News, has been 
formally approved and also that 
the association is considering in- 
vitations from France, Germany 
and Spain for the 1929 convention. 

The National Commission, after 
a long discussion of the plan to 
issue an association publication to 
be financed. by paid advertisements, 
finally decided to recommend to 
the International Association that 
further consideration of such plan 
be held in abeyance until after the 
next convention in Detroit. It also 
recommended that the executive 
committee of the International As- 
sociation place at the disposal of 
the committee in charge of plans 
for the Detroit convention, the 
sum of $6,400 to be spent for a 
service that will supplement the 
publication of the Detroit Adver- 
tising Club in its work of creating 
interest in the Detroit convention. 
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“EVERWEAR— EVERYWHERE” 





Everwearis a household word with every intelligent 
person in the United States and the familiar 
Everwear trade mark is seen in many 
a store in Canada, South America, 

Africa, Greenland,Chinaand 


other distant quarters. 





Although in its fifth year as 
aMcJunkin client Everwear is, 
as reckoned in terms of average 
duration of McJunkin service, rela- 
tively a new client. But as the younger 
members of a family contribute in full 
measure to family pride so this agency wants 
the world to know that it plans, writes and 
places the advertising of the “pioneer makers 
of quality hosiery for women, men and children”. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 



























228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 














Under 30 


Young Men Need Not Fear Being “Stuck in the Mud”; 


There’s Plenty 


of Time to Get Out 


By Edw. T. Caswall 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Climalene Company 


HE title of this story I hope 

is not misleading. It has to do 
with my age—I am under thirty; 
and most emphatically I am not 
at the end of my string, or at least 
[ hope not. 

In newspaper work, in maga- 
zine work and in advertising work 
many copy writers end their copy 
with the figure “30.” Likewise 
when they die and it is necessary 
for another to write their final 
story, the one who is doing the 
writing is prone to say, “As he 
wrote 30 to indicate the end of his 
story—so I write 30 at the end of 
his name.” So just look at the 
title again—it is “Under 30” and 
my name is under that. There is 
no mistake about it. I’m not dead 
vet. 

All this has to do with a ques- 
tion. Quite a question was asked 

yes more than one—“by a Young 
Man,” in a recent issue of Print- 
Inx.* The question, or ques- 
tions—“Cannot a young man get 
a good job, have people challenge 
his ability, without submitting him 
to cross-word puzzle attacks? Or 
would it be better for him to stay 
‘stuck in the mud,’ give up the 
cheerfulness and ecstasy of his 
youth, mimic his elders, sit tight 
and wait for the years to roll by?” 

With all due respect to the 
“Young Man,” I believe he is 
suffering from an inferiority com- 
plex. No one is going to bite you 
if you tell how good you are. If 
you don’t tell, the chances are ten 
to one that no one else will. 

\ll this rumpus about young 
men and old started when Roy 
Dickinson, an associate editor of 


aaa 
ERS 


Printers’ InK, asked the ques- 
tion, “Shall I Go to the Big 
City?” Who wants to? I don’t! 


There are plenty of good jobs, 
more jobs everywhere than there 


hall I Stay Sot in the Mud?” 
Pars rers’ Inx. Oct. 20. 


are young men to fill them. And 
it isn’t always an old man that has 
the power to hire or not to hire. 
Many of the biggest businesses 
today are run by young men, and 
how did they get that way? Cer- 
tainly not by being afraid to say 
their say. 

So many of us young men get 
the idea we are good, when we 
just think we are. There is no 
place in the “Big City” for us 
because we are not prepared to go 
there, least of all to stay. 

know a young man who can 
write excellent copy. He grew to 
beli€ve that his copy couldn’t be 
beaten. It hardly could be beaten 
but he was getting his ideas from 
the boss, and as time went on he 
lost all sight of that fact. He did 
land a better job but he couldn’t 
hold it. His right-hand man 
wasn’t there to feed him his ideas. 


A SPECIFIC INSTANCE 


Here is a specific instance of 
how the average young man 
thinks. I know a certain traffic 
manager real well. He’s a good 
trafic manager. He has his de- 
partment running in as orderly 
fashion as it is possible to run it. 
He has all the help he needs, 
which gives him plenty of time to 
figure out ways and means of re- 
ducing freight costs. His first 
idea of the job was to keep every- 
thing running smoothly. From 
time to time his boss suggested 
that he do something about getting 
freight rates reduced on the par- 
ticular commodity that he takes 
care of. For a period of two 
years he has been very successful 
in saving his company thousands 
of dollars in freight rates. But 
there is a peculiar quirk in his 
mind; he thinks he _ personally 
should be reimbursed for the sav- 
ings that he has accomplished. He 
forgets entirely that he personally 
never had any idea of making any 
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saving until it was put in his 
head. 

Not so long ago A. H. Deute 
wrote 2 Printers’ INxK article on 
a candy man he knew. This man 
had been with his company for 
many years and apparently was a 
whiz at getting out new pieces— 
those that were not only good 
candy, but sold well. He was 
stolen away by another candy 
company which wanted his ser- 
vices and paid dearly for them. 
He sat himself down in new sur- 
roundings with the same material 
that he had to work with before, 
but he never did turn out a new 
piece of candy. His boss wasn’t 
there to suggest or to say, “Bill, 
don’t you think it would be a 
good idea to get out a confection 
like this?” followed by ‘an expla- 
nation of the piece that the boss 
had in mind. 

This is one of the hardest les- 
sons to learn. It is a lesson that 
many men never learn—that the 
boss is in there helping out all the 
time. 


BEING A GOOD SOLDIER 


About the first thing that a fel- 
low tries to get through his head, 
if he has any ambition at all, is to 
be a good soldier. If he is a good 
soldier it won't be long before 
he’ll have the chance to suggest 
better ways of doing things. 

Older men in all big corpora- 
tions and in the smaller companies 
have earned their right to execu- 
tive jobs because of the fact that 
they have learned to do each_job 
that was given them well. First 
they have learned to take orders. 

The young man who wrote 
“Shall I Stay Stuck in the Mud?” 
evidently did not want to have 
anyone criticize his work, question 
what he thinks, or what he be- 
lieves. It is the right of every- 
one to question everyone else. I 
have never found a big business 
man who claims to know all about 
his 
when a good suggestion is given 
him. 

I recently attended the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association’s 
convention at Chicago. In gen- 
eral sessions they had_ twelve 
speakers. Almost everyone talked 
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on how to write a good letter. 
Naturally, there were twelve dif- 
ferent suggestions, some of them 


exact opposites. Evidently every 
man felt that he knew just how 
to write a good letter. All of 
them no doubt do. The average 
young man could criticize them 
and say, “As no one else seems to 
know how to write a letter—they 
all seem to be at odds —I can 
write a good letter.” But those 
twelve accounts were the stories 
of how each speaker had made a 
good letter, and it was from those 
stories that a young man should 
pick his course. 

Often a young copy writer who 
believes his copy to be technically 
right with regard to commas 
dashes, semi-colons, etc., leaves the 
boss’s office with bitterness in his 
heart because there have been 
some changes made. What par 
ticular difference do a few commas 
make anyhow? It is fine to fight 
for what you believe, but it is de 
cidedly out of order to fight about 
details. 

The average young man feels 
that he is not getting ahead fast 
enough, so he wants to step into 
the biggest job that he can get 
right off the bat. Now there is a 
bare possibility that he can handle 
that job, but the chances are that 
he can’t. 

In advertising, in business, in 
everything, there are not many 
men of ripened experience today 


who will stand up and say, “I 
know.” They will say, “I feel 
sure” and “I believe,” but despite 


all their successes they do not say, 
“T know.” If a young man will 
stop to think that over, he won't 
be so sure that what he said was 


could handle big jobs. They will 
come to him if he deserves them. 

These are my general observa- 
tions —things I believe under 
thirty. I can’t believe that old 
men are trying to hold young men 
down—I believe they are trying to 
help them. I believe they are 



















helping them to go to the “Big 
City” if the “Big City” is the 
place for them to. go to. Every- 
thing that I have been able to 
observe points that way. 

About the salary question— 
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MRS. WARNER DASHES MILES 
TO BUY GELFAND’S MAYONNAISE 


EXAMINER ADS STIR 
GROCER TO ACTION 


DVERTISING that makes the 
grocer drive 41 miles to meet 
his customers’ demands, is AD- 
VERTISING! And the medium 
well, let Mr. B. N. Codd, 
President of Food Products, Inc., 
stributors of food specialties in 
Los Angeles, tell of : 

. . a remarkable incident which 
illustrates the unusual pulling power 
and value of advertising in The Los 
Angeles Examiner. 

“Yesterday Mrs. W. Warner, 60- 
year-old proprietor of a grocery store 
n Camarillo, near Santa Barbara, 
lrove in forty-one miles to our office 
to get a case of Gelfand’s Mayon- 
vaise. She stated that, through ad- 
ertising, her customers asked every 
lay for Gelfand’s and as she could 
ot get it in Camarillo, she came 
ersonally to Los Angeles. 

“This incident shows vividly not 
nly the tremendous value of The 
Examiner as an advertising medium, 
it how completely the quality prod- 
ct of Gelfand’s Mayonnaise can 
> sold by means of advertising.” 
We invite other food manufac- 

turers who are tired of listening 
to alibis to get in touch with us 
and accomplish something in the 
fifth greatest American market. 


“California, Here We Come!” 


HEY flocked into California this 
T year at a rate 20% higher than 
ast—tourists and vacationists! Ten 

ent of ’em will remain, if the figures 

for the past 7 
years hold good. 
Nearly 100,000 
automobiles, 
a ~| loaded wtih their 
quota of visitors, 
| came to the State 


a ae | during June, 

4 ; — .-| July and August, 
DOS } while other cen- 

_ =~) ~ters were report- 

ing a slackening 

up of travel. Meanwhile, California con- 


tinues to advertise and thus build up a 
onstantly growing market for your mer- 
chand ise. 





2 Hours from Oranges! 

















Sunshine or snowfall! 
be enjoyed at the same time in 
Southern California. Here’s a scene 
at Lake Arrowhead, 100 miles from 
Los Angeles. 


Both may 








These Might Help YOU! 


Eire Merchandising Service De- 
partment has been scouting over 
the field in Los Angeles in a search 
for new opportunities for adver- 
tisers. With the result that we 
have some new surveys on hand, 
available to those who request them. 
Here’s the list : 


Wall Paper Starched Collars 
Milk Shaving Cream 
Wine Tonic Hot Water Heaters 
Radio Pickles 

Cooking Oil Hair Nets 


Landscape Gardening 
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there are not many young men of 
today earning big salaries. By 
that I mean $75 to $100 a week. 
Some of them do, that is true, and 
some of them are worth more, 
which is also true, but as a gen- 
eral thing, only a few make a big 
salary and I mean by “big,” for a 
young man, around $100 a week in 
a big city or in a small city. 

Further, a salary of $75 or $100 
a week in a small city is better 
than the same size salary in a big 
city. That is obvious. A man 
can do lots more with his money 
where everybody knows him than 
he can where he has to pay for 
everything he gets and no one 
knows him. 

I can’t figure why a young man 
feels that he is “stuck in the mud” 
just because he has stayed with 
a company five years or more. If 
in that company they give service 
pins for ten, fifteen and twenty 
years services, that young man 
will look with respect and awe on 
anyone who wears such a pin. For 
the life of him, he can’t see how 
anyone could stay on any particu- 
lar job that long and he wonders 
if he'll ever get a pin, and he 
wonders, too, if he will be able to 
stay on the job that long. If he 
would stick with that company for 
any length of time, in apparently 
no time at all he would be one of 
the oldest men in the organization 
and in line for a real job. Too 
many men are not content with 
waiting. 

Most all successes are builded 
on the foundation of sticking to 
what you are doing. That is my 
observation. It is only the 
geniuses that make phenomenal 
successes in a short time. Most 
everyone else, if they are “a suc- 
cess” as we term it in this day and 
age, aren’t a success until after 
they have spent years trying, 
working and planning to get 
ahead. 





Buchen Agency to Direct Coal 
and Iron Account 


The Polindciphis, & Reading Coal and 
Iron Company, Philadelphia, has ap- 
pointed The Buchen Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising. Business papers, newspapers and 
direct mail will used. 
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Paid Space Advertises “Market 
Week” in Chicago 


“The Great Central Market Week,” 
November 26 to December 3, sponsored 
by the Chicago Chamber of Commerce 
as a further step toward bringing the 
out-of-town merchant and the Chicago 
wholesaler and manufacturer together 
for their mutual profit, is being adver- 
tised. Page advertisements, financed 
by the association announcing this 
week, are appearing in the November 
issues of thirteen trade publications, 
representing all lines of business. 

Copies of the trade-paper advertise- 
ment, enlarged and in colors, will be 
distributed to 100,000 representative 
merchants in the Chicago territory 
These circulars will contain a list of 
Chicago wholesalers and manufacturers 
who have signified their desire to par 
ticipate in the event. 

Letters have been mailed to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, enclosing a copy 
of the advertisement, and inviting thei: 
co-operation. This participation in 
volves no obligation on the part of the 
Chicago business houses other than that 
they do their best to interest visitors in 
the market during the week. 





Beverage and Cleaner Accounts 
for Chicago Agency 


The Otto Schmidt Products Com 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of mineral 
water, has appointed the Woolf-Gurwit 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, to direct 
its advertising. A campaign of news 


paper and magazine advertising will 
be run. 

The Speed Cleaner Mfg. Compan 
Chigago, maker of a cleaning prepara 


tion, has also appointed this agency 
direct its advertising. 


2 ° 
R. W. Estey with Barrett 
= | 
Company 
R. W. Estey, formerly of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company, has joined the 
Barrett ompany, New York, maker 
of Tarvia-and Everlastic roofing, as di- 
rector of advertising and sales promo- 
tion. He was, at one time, with the 
Patterson-Andress Company, Inc., New 
York. 


Cereal Soaps Company 
Appoints C. J. Oliphant 


The Cereal Soaps Company, 
New York, manufacturer of Derbac 
shampoo soap and combs, has appointed 
the C. J. Oliphant Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


Union Carbide Profit Increases 


| 
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The Union Carbide & Carbon Cor 
poration, New York, and _ subsidieries, 
report a net profit of $7,463,954, after 
charges, for the third quarter of 1927. 
This compares with $6,598,463 for the 
corresponding quarter of 1926. 
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Home 





Newspaper 
For 263,273 


Families in 





Te BOOTH NENSPAPER AREA 


In the eight principal centers which together 
with the trade areas surrounding them, which 
form the big metropolitan market of The 
Booth Newspaper Area, there are eight’ 
evening newspapers that reach practically 
every worthwhile family. 

These 263,000 families pay seventy-three 
percent of the income taxes and comprise the 
true buying power of Michigan outside of 
Detroit. 

The Booth Newspaper Area is a big re- 
sponsive market that can be completely cov- 
ered by The Booth Newspapers. 


Write for a copy of “‘The Michigan Market’ 
Crand Rapids Press Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Flimt Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette © Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Times News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York : 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
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These [READER 
are Home OWNERS 


sé ODAY, we find in various 

parts of our country Labor the 
banks, owned and controlled by the in 
laboring classes. 
the country 


writes C2 


tbe 


, in “86% of America,” the new book on 
True Story’s Wage Earning Market. (Send for it.) 


In all parts of 


today, we find the ers 


Wage Earner a home owner, and out 


Earner reads ONLY True Story, 


magazine specifically written 
simple terms, for him. 


“NATIONAL” magazine advertis- 


MUST use True Story to crowd 
private brands from Ais home. 


where a man is suffi- 
ciently interested in his 
family to own his own 
home, it necessarily calls 
upon him to save. It 
affords him a better op- 
portunity to purchase and 
enjoy the greater luxuries 
of life.” 


An Entirely New 
Market 


With a pay roll 


important merchandising factor. 


The truth is that this new con- 
some 86% 


of the country’s population, once 


sumer, amounting to 





Just published is a new 
book on the Wage Earn- 
er’s potentialities for you. 
It is called “86% of 
America” and is written 
by 31 of the nation’s lead- 
ing thinkers, and is being 
mailed to business men 
upon request. Address 
True Story, 1924 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





increase of 
240 per cent within the past 12 
years, the Wage Earner is just 
beginning to be recognized as an 


was so poor as to be left entirely 
out of 
calculations. 
the big magazines ignored him, 
writing to the more affluent, more 
sophisticated white collar workers. 
So that today these magazines pile 
up three, four and five to a home, 
in 14% of the country’s population. 


the “national” advertiser's 
Even the editors of 





newly prosperous Wage 


and Toilet Form). Kotex Co., R. L. 
Watkins Co. Cocoanut 
Oil and Glostora), Lambert Phar- 
macal Co. (Listerine and Listerine 
Tooth Paste), The Andrew Jergens 
Co. (Woodbury’s 
Aladdin Co. Nga Cut Houses). 
Carnation Milk, o 

Co. (Creme Elcaya and Cutex) 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters 
Inc., Chesebrough =k 0. (Vase 
line), Zonite Products Co., 

Fruit Growers’ Assn. 


ERBERT ROYSTONE, INC., 
reported 8,966 requests for a 

25 cent sample from their $1800 
“publicity” ad to True Story’s New 
age Earning Market! Some other ad- 
vertisers who are insuring national 
leadership by selling the Wage Earning 
market (86% of America) through 
the ONLY great national magazine 
that taps it: Postum Co., Inc., The 
Fleischmann Co., Eastman Kodak 
Co., Lever Bros. Co. (Lux Flakes 


(Mulsified 


Facial Soap), 


rtham Warren 


Californi 





ee 


86% 


> Isolate, 
Earning m 











bilities, 7 
found to co; 
It is but ! 
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HON. 


A. HARRY 


MOORE 


Governor of New Jersey 


86% of America 


Isolate, for a moment, the Wage 
Earning masses as marketing possi- 
bilities. These families will be 
found to comprise 86% of America! 

It is but natural that more people 
now pay more money for True 
Story at the newsstands than for 


any other magazine in the world. 

. True Story is edited for 86% 
of America! Magazine advertisers 
MUST use True Story to sell this 
new market! 


b- The ONLY Great National Magazine 
Concentrating In The New 


Wage Earning Market 
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Another Record 
Gone by the Board 


GAIN in October The 
Dallas News set a new 
circulation record for this 
market, with an average 
week-day net paid of 
81,631. 


The Sunday average was 
102,754. 


Volume like this—in a market 
like this—backed by the tradi- 
tional prestige and reader-influ- 
ence of this newspaper—that’s 
uncommonly good advertising 
power! 






The Dallas Morning News 


Member A.B.C. 
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Trade-Marks Need Protection 
Against Confusion of Origin 


If Necessary, Special Legislation Ought to Be Passed to Enable Adver- 
tisers to Secure Stronger Protection Than Is Now 
Usually Available 


Washington Bureau 
f Painters’ Inx 


0 

frRoM a standpoint of merchan- 

dising, it is just as essential in 
trade-marking goods to prevent 
confusion regarding the origin of 
the products, as it is to avoid con- 
fusion of products due to a resem- 
blance of the marks they bear. 
This is of special importance in the 
case of every national advertiser 
who, over a period of years, may 
spend a very large sum of money 
for advertising, with the direct in- 
tention of unmistakably establish- 
ng the origin of his merchandise 
in the minds of the public. 

With the origin firmly estab- 
lished, the advertiser may sell an 
entire family of products on the 
reputation gained through advertis- 
ing a single product. For the same 
reason, the advertiser may intro- 
duce new goods with a minimum of 
time and expense. There are nu- 
merous other economic privileges 
and advantages that the advertiser 
may acquire, provided he is able to 
protect his trade-mark against con- 
fusion of origin. 

For a number: of years, the 
courts have recognized that the 
trade-mark owner may build up, 
by advertising the excellence of his 
product, a property right that is 
not confined to the regulations of 
Patent Office registration. In many 
cases in which there is a material 
difference in the goods, but where 
the trade-marks involved are suffi- 
ciently similar to mislead the public 
as to the origin or source of the 
goods, the courts have gone far to 
prevent confusion and to give re- 
lief. During the last few years the 
courts, almost without exception in 
cases of the kind, have recognized 
the principle involved. While many 
of the cases have been concerned 
with the question of unfair compe- 
tition, and although it is beyond the 
province of the Patent Office to 
consider questions of the kind, 
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there appears to be no reason why 
the Federal registration service 
should not broaden its policy so as 
to recognize more generally the 
principle laid down by the courts. 

There have been many intima- 
tions from the courts that an in- 
vestment in advertising a trade- 
mark creates a distinct equity in 
favor of the advertiser, which sup- 
plements or enlarges the previously 
existing equities protecting good 
will. The initial decision which 
pointed out the equities arising 
from investment in trade-mark ad- 
vertising, according to Frank I. 
Schechter, of the New York Bar, 
was“in the case of Hilson Co. v. 
Foster (80 Fed. 896, 897). This 
case was tried in 1897, and in de- 
ciding it Judge Coxe said: 

“Where the goods of a manu- 
facturer have become popular not 
only because of their intrinsic 
worth, but also by reason of the 
ingenious, attractive and persistent 
manner in which they have been 
advertised, the good-will thus ac- 
quired is entitled to protection. The 
money invested in advertising is as 
much a part of the business as if 
invested in buildings, or machinery, 
and a rival in business has no more 
right to use the one than the other 
—no more right to use the ma- 
chinery by which the goods are 
placed on the market than the ma- 
chinery which originally created 
them. No one should be permitted 
to step in at the eleventh hour and 
appropriate advantages resulting 
from years of toil on the part of 
another.” 

As to the significance of a trade- 
mark in preventing confusion as 
to origin, the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
in the case of Menendez v. Holt 
(128 U. S. 514), is particularly 
valuable. This case involved the 
trade-mark “La Favorita,” and in 
regard to its application, the Su- 
preme Court said 

















“It was equivalent to the sig- 
nature of Holt & Co. to a certifi- 
cate that the flour was the genuine 
article which had been determined 
by them to possess a certain degree 
of excellence.” 

In England, the case of the East- 
man Photographic Materials Co., 
Ltd., v. John Griffiths Cycle 
Corp., Ltd. (15 Rep. Pat. Cases, 
105), was decided in favor of the 
former, and the application of the 
trade-mark “Kodak” to bicycles 
was stopped on the ground that 
such application of the mark con- 
fused origin with the various Ko- 
dak products. In the case of the 
Vogue Company v. Thompson- 
Hudson Company (300 Fed. 509), 
the use of the trade-mark “Vogue” 
on ladies’ hats was enjoined be- 
cause of confusion resulting in the 
belief of the public that the hats 
originated with the Vogue Com- 
pany. And in the case of Rolls- 
Royce of America, Inc., v. Howard 
Wall, Inc., the S. District 
Court of New Jersey decided that 
the use of “Rolls-Royce” on radio 
tubes would confuse their origin 
so far as the public is concerned. 
Judge Runyon, who rendered the 
decision in this case, said: 

“I am more impressed with the 
broad equities in this matter as it 
is presented in this individual case 
than I am perhaps by certain col- 
lateral citations. . . . I can’t see, 
even in the citations that have been 
given, that which leads me to de- 
termine otherwise than I am minded 
to determine.” 

A long list of additional court 
decisions proves beyond question 
that a man has not even the right 
to use his own name as a brand 
for merchandise if his name con- 
fuses the origin of another’s goods. 
For instance, in the case of Gar- 
rett v. T. H. Garrett & Co. 
(78 Fed. 472), it was contended by 
the defendant that every man has 
the right to the use of his own 
name in business and that every 
person has a constitutional right to 
use white paper. These proposi- 
tions, in the abstract, were ad- 


mitted by the court; but as to their 
application to the case before the 
court, the decision reads: 

“While it is true that every man 
has a right to .use his own name 
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in his own business, it is also true 
that he has no right to use it for 
the purpose of stealing the good- 
will of his neighbor’s business, nor 
to commit a fraud upon his neigh- 
bor, nor a trespass upon his neigh- 
bor’s rights or property ; and, while 
it is true that every man has a 
right to use white paper, it is also 
true that he has no right to use it 
for making counterfeit money, nor 
to commit a forgery. It might as 
well be set up, in defense of a 
highwayman, that, because the 
Constitution secures to every man 
the right to bear arms, he had a 
constitutional right to rob his vic- 
tim at the muzzle of a rifle or re- 
volver. It has been held, with ref- 
erence to trade-marks, that a man 
has not the right to use even his 
own name so as to deceive the 
public, and make them believe that 
he is selling the goods of another 
of the same name.” 

From these and many other deci- 
sions of the kind, it is evident that 
the courts fully recognize the re- 
lationship of trade-marks to mer- 
chandise and the promotion of the 
former as a means, not only of 
building up good-will, but as a 
valuable factor in the development 
and expansion of industries. Fur- 
thermore, the courts recognize the 
necessity of protecting the addi- 
tional value surrounding a trade- 
mark which accrues from adver- 
tising. 

However, the Patent Office, in 
its decisions, has not gone as far 
as the courts in establishing its 
policy for the protection of marks 
against confusion of origin. It is 
true that neither the trade-mark 
law nor the Patent Office regula- 
tions directly provide for decisions 
on the questions of unfair competi- 


‘tion; but since such questions are 


involved with the confusion of the 
public mind, there seems to be no 
reason why the law and the regu- 
lations cannot be more liberally in- 
terpreted at the source of trade- 
mark registration, so as to offer 
a more adequate protection against 
confusion of origin. 

As an example, in the case of 
the Ford Motor Company v. Par- 
tridge, Singer & Baldwin, Inc. 
(Cancellation No. 1166), the Pat- 
ent Office, in its decision of Janu- 
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HESE shoulders wear the clothes—bear 
the burdens for three-quarters of a 
million people comprising the National 

Capital’s Trading Area. How to budget the 

family income to greatest advantage is a 

problem which The STAR solves for them 

daily. 


Maryland and Virginia in a 25 mile 
radius buy in Washington. That 250,000 
rural population is reached daily by the 
regular home delivery service of The 
STAR. What 750,000 people wear, 
what they eat, what they use—is pur- 
chased with The STAR as the main 


impetus. 

eg authoritatively com- 
piled give you sound basis for 
FREE a campaign planned to tap 
one of the Nation’s most im- 
SALES ane —— Write for 
wanted information. Address 

DATA The STAR’S 


TRADE FACTS DEPT. 


he Zoening Star. 











With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
New York Office: Chicago Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 








110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 








ary 28, 1927, held that the latter 
company is entitled to register the 
word “Warford” as a trade-mark 
for automobile transmissions, and 
that the registration thereof which 
it had obtained ought not to be 
canceled. This decision was made 
notwithstanding the prior use by 
the Ford Motor Company of the 
word “Ford” in connection with 
automobiles and automobile parts. 
It is admitted that the Ford com- 
pany makes and sells transmis- 
sions; but the decision states that 
the Ford Motor Company does not 
make “the particular type of aux- 
iliary transmission to which the 
registrant applies its mark.” The 
decision also mentions that testi- 
mony submitted on behalf of the 
registrant indicates the mark was 
coined as a fanciful mark when 
adopted by the registrant for use 
on its goods. Partridge, Singer & 
Baldwin alleged that they had built 
up a business of approximately 
$7,000,000, and the decision notes 
that no evidence was submitted of 
actual confusion of either goods or 
origin. 


REPUTATION NOT MENTIONED 


The ground of the decision is not 
pertinent, and in several of the 
court cases cited the evidence did 
not show any actual confusion of 
goods or origin. The significant 
fact of the Patent Office decision is 
that it did not mention anything 
regarding the remarkable reputa- 
tion built up on the trade-mark 
“Ford,” and that the effort of the 
owner to establish the reputation of 
the mark was not mentioned. 

In this regard, it is interesting to 
ask the question: Would the owner 
of the Warford trade-mark have 
selected it as a fanciful name, for 
a replacement part of the Ford 
automobile, if the “Ford” had been 
known by any other name? In 
other words, would “Warford” 
have been selected if the trade- 
mark “Ford” had not been a fa- 
mous mark? 

The same question might be 
asked regarding the decision of the 
Patent Office in the case of the 
American Tobacco Company, Inc., 
v. Samuel Gordon, an opposition 
proceeding against the registration - 

- by’ Gordon of~ the “words~ “Pall 
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Mall,” as a trade-mark for pipes, 
cigar and cigarette holders, pouches, 
tobacco bags, humidors and cigar 
and cigarette containers. 

It was shown that long prior to 
the adoption of this mark by Gor- 
don, the American Tobacco Com- 
pany had adopted and extensively 
used the mark on cigarettes. Al- 
though the goods in question are 
sold in the same stores and de- 
partments, and over the same 
counters, the examiner ruled that 
cigarettes and the goods to which 
applicant’s mark was applied are 
goods of different descriptive prop- 
erties, within the meaning of the 
trade-mark act. The American 
Tobacco Company contended that 
the use of its mark on packages of 
cigarettes was similar to the appli- 
cation of the mark by Gordon, but 
the examiner held that the use in 
connection with cigarette contain- 
ers was not a trade-mark use. The 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 
in giving the final Patent Office 
decision, agreed with the examiner, 
except that, for some reason, he 
sustained the opposition in respect 
to cigarette holders. 

It is beside the issue that this 
decision was partially affirmed by 
the courts. From a merchandising 
viewpoint, the most important ques- 
tion deals with the right of an ad- 
vertiser to the protection of the 
good-will he has created for his 
trade-mark through advertising and 
merchandising. Regardless of the 
classification of the goods in- 
volved, when a manufacturer adopts 
the mark of another because the 
mark has been widely advertised, 
it is obvious that the one adopting 
the mark does so with the inten- 
tion of acquiring a good-will which 
he has not created. Furthermore, 
it stands to reason that the princi- 
pal value the mark may have to 
the one who adopts it is due al- 
most entirely to a confusion of 
origin on the part of the public 

Last year, the Patent Office held 
that a registrant was entitled to 
register the picture of Lincoln as 
a trade-mark for shock absorbers 
and that no ground had been shown 
for canceling the registration whic! 
had been obtained, notwithstand- 
5 the fact that the name “Lin- 

oln” is part of the corporate nam¢ 
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AGAIN ... and constantly! 





Vogue obtains judgment 
against copyists 


E reiterate the warning: Every issue of Vogue 

and Vogue Pattern Book is protected by copy- 

right. No one may copy any illustration, unauthorized. 

Recently, Vogue has been compelled to insti- 

tute proceedings against a pattern company, a “cut 

service,” a newspaper fashion service, and ready-to- 
wear manufacturers. 

In the first of these actions, October 14, 1927, 
verdict was rendered in favor of The Condé Nast 
Publications, Inc., against The Peerless Pattern Com- 
pany, for the sum of $1,000, costs and attorneys’ fees. 

To protect Vogue’s prestige and good-will, we must 
protect Vogue’s originality. Every unauthorized use 
of our material will be prosecuted, as in the case of 
The Peerless Pattern Company. 


We appeal to our store friends 
to bring observed instances of 
such copying to our notice. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Publications 
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Boston’s shrewdestM« 


sell their market 


MONG Boston’s department 
store managers are num- 
bered many of the most success- 
ful merchants in the country— 
some of them national authorities 
on sound and aggressive market- 
ing methods. 

These men know the Boston 
market—and know how to reach 
it. Their actions can be studied 
with profit by all who look for 
greater sales volume in the Bos- 
ton territory. 

Boston’s department stores 
concentrate their selling in Bos- 
ton’s 12-mile trading area. Here 
they make 74% of their package 
deliveries. This area is Boston’s 
Key market—the greatest con- 
centration of people and wealth 
in New England. 


How the Globe covers this 
buying group 


And to sell this market these 
stores use the Globe first—daily 
and Sunday. The daily Globe 


e 


The 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for 6 months end 






















carries more department store ad. 
vertising than any other Bostoj 
paper. The Sunday Globe carrie 
more than the 3 other Bosto 
papers combined. 

The Globe has attained a 
held this position of leadershi 
because it appeals to all classe™ } - 
of Boston people regardless 4 a 
race, creed or political views. 
is the only Boston paper to ho 
a uniform circulation seven da 
out of every week. 

To men the Globe offers gene: 
news, editorials and sports, fr¢ 
from bias or favoritism. 

To women the Household D 
partment is a daily guide in tho 
sands of New England homes 

Merchants who know Bost 
have found that the Globe 
readers constitute the strong¢ 
buying group in this territo 
That is why the Globe is 
backbone of successful advert 
ing efforts directed at the Bos 
market. d 


Bostorle 


Globe sells Boston|)'"S | 
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) Department stores concentrate 
their selling in Boston’s 12- 
mile Trading Area 


In this area are: 





74% of all department store pack- 
age deliveries 

61% of all grocery stores 

607% of all hardware stores 

57% of all drug stores 

57% of all dry goods stores 

55% of all furniture stores 

46% of all auto dealers and garages 


lobe 


uying Group 











ond: 








arch 31st, 1927—Daily 286,361 .... Sunday 333,452 
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of the Lincoln Motor Company, 
and that this name has been used 
and advertised by the company as 
a trade-mark for automobiles for a 
number of years. The ground of 
the decision was that there are 
many registered trade-marks com- 
prising the name Lincoln and the 
portrait of Lincoln, that it is com- 
mon knowledge that Lincoln is a 
name of both persons and places, 
and that automobiles and automo- 
bile shock absorbers are not goods 
of the same descriptive properties. 

In a similar case, the Patent 
Office held that an applicant was 
entitled to register for automobile 
brakes and timers, a mark consist- 
ing of a certain design and the 
name Lincoln printed on the back- 
ground in a peculiar and distinc- 
tive style, the exclusive use of the 
name being disclaimed other than 
in connection with the remaining 
parts of the mark. The grounds 
of this decision were that Lincoln 
is only a part of the opposer’s 
corporate name, that the name Lin- 
coln has been used by many com- 
panies and corporations, and that 
automobiles are not goods of the 
same descriptive properties as auto- 
mobile brakes and timers. 

These decisions appear to con- 
trast very strangely with the deci- 
sion of the court in the Rolls- 
Royce case, mentioned above. 
Most certainly, automobile shock 
absorbers, brakes and timers, more 
nearly approach a similarity to 
automobiles than do radio tubes. 
Hence, to decide the case on the 
ground of similarity appears to 
miss the principal issue. 

The difference between the deci- 
sions of the courts and those of the 
Patent Office in cases involving 
confusion of origin is of particular 
importance at this time. If the 
present laws and regulations, under 
which the registration service is 
operated, do not permit of inter- 
pretation broad enough to furnish 
protection, the subject calls for 
special legislation. The condition 
plainly shows that the new trade- 
mark law, which has been before 
Congress for several years and 
which is expected to pass during 
the next session, should specifically 
provide measures for the protec- 
tion against confusion of origin. 
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Conover-Mast Corporation, 
New Publishing Concern 


The Conover-Mast Corporation has 
been formed at New York to publish 
Mill and Factory Illustrated, a monthly 
magazine for factory executives. The 
first issue will appear in January. 
Harvey Conover, Jr., is president of 
the new concern; B. P. Mast, vice- 
president; Raymond Bill, treasurer, and 
C. Gordon, secretary. 

Mr. Conover and Mr. Mast were re- 
spectively president and vice-president 
of the Engineering Magazine mpany. 
Mr. Bill is president of Federated Busi- 
ness Publications, Inc. Although the 
new company will operate in association 
with Federated Business Publications, 
Inc., and Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., it 
will be an independent organization. 


Ground Gripper Shoe Store 
Account to Frank Seaman 


The Ground Gripper Stores Company, 
New York, operating twenty-five shoe 
stores in various cites, has appointed 
Frank Seaman Incorporated, New York 
advertising agency, to handle its adver- 
tising account. This account will sup- 
plement the advertising of the parent 
company, the Ground Gripper Shoe 
Company, Inc., Boston, which is also 
handled by the Seaman agency. 


Abbey & Imbrie Account to 

Young & Rubicam Agency 

Abbey & Imbrie, New York makers 
of fishing tackle, have appointed Youn 
& Rubicam, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct their advertising 
account. 

This company was recently purchased 
by A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York, 
and will be known as the Abbey & Im- 
brie division of the Spalding company. 


Kennon Jewett with Frank 
Seaman Agency 


Kennon Jewett has joined Frank 
Seaman, Incorporated, New York, ad- 
vertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. e was formerly with the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc., New 
York. 


C. S$. Heminway to Join “The 
American Weekly” 


C. Stewart Heminway, advertising 
manager of Judge, New York, will 
shortly join the advertising staff of The 
American Weekly at that city. He was 
formerly with E. R. Crowe & Company, 
New York. 


Tao Tea Company Appoints 
Cross & La Beaume 


The Tao Tea Company, Inc., New 
York, tea balls, has appointed Cross & 
La Beaume, Inc., New York advertising 
agency to direct its advertising. 











o plan a productive advertising campaign, 
4 it is necessary that every sound medium 
of publicity be considered in its relation to 
the product advertised—and to the campaign 
as a whole. 


Thus, in planning the advertising for the 
Frigidaire Corporation, the Geyer Company 
utilizes dealer-imprinted outdoor advertising 
to localize the national magazine campaign, 
to add emphasis to local newspaper adver- 
tising and to help identify the dealer with 
the product. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


—See Next Page 











Both Painted Boards and Lithographed 
Posters carry the message of Frigidaire 
along the way. They have done much 
to make an accepted necessity of a 
convenience that was once considered 
aluxury. Frigidaire Posters and Painted 
Bulletins are Prepared by The Geyer 
Company, and placed through the 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 








ighour Advertising Agency 
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§ Iow outdoor displays on the foregoing 
pages were prepared and placed by the 
Geyer Company—one of the advertising 
agencies which are members of the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 


This bureau was organized to enable you, as 
an advertiser, to get the full benefit of out- 
door advertising through your agency such 
as the best of locations, service upkeep, 
checking information, Statistics and trade 
cooperation. All of these, as well as the 
close tie-up between publication and outdoor 
advertising make it advantageous to you to 
place your outdoor advertising through an 
advertising agency member of the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 


National Outdoor Advertising Burea 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago Detroit 
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Let’s Eliminate the Feud Between 
Sales and Production 


Che Salesman Knows What the Trade Demands, So His Suggestions for 
Product Improvement Should Be Carefully Considered 


By Raymond Hawley 


Vice-President, Metropolitan Body Company 


BECALMED vessel makes 
d no progress. A sales depart- 
ment without the driving power of 
products that meet current de- 
mands can’t show results. With 
many companies there is a great 
lack of sympathy between the 
sales and production departments, 
and a great lack of understanding. 
This friction is being brushed 
aside too lightly with the flippant 
remark that boys will be boys and 
must have their little squabbles. 
It can and should be eliminated. 

Now you can argue eternally as 
to whether the sales department or 
the production department is the 
more vital. It’s a sure thing you 
can’t sell if you don’t make. It’s 
just as sure you won’t make if you 
don’t sell. 

We'll admit that there are a lot 
of salesmen following the course 
of least resistance. Just as water 
runs down hill, they’ll “yes” the 
customer, for it takes a game fish 
to swim upstream. Then, too, 
there are a lot of production de- 
partments hidebound in their clois- 
tered traditions and amenable to no 
outside suggestions. 

The salesman out on the firing 
line knows what the trade de- 
mands. He senses the needs in ad- 
vance of their appearance. He 
knows the day is coming when his 
factory can’t merely make what it 
desires to sell, but must make what 
the trade desires to buy. What 
happens when that salesman, in the 
guise of a reporter with the latest 
headline news, hastens to the fac- 
tory with vital suggestions as to 
new features or needed changes in 
design or construction improve- 
ments? Is he received with. open 
arms like the long lost prodigal? 
He is not. Rather is the wet 
blanket flung out and he is told to 
scat for his yowlings disturb the 
peace and quiet. 


He is told that ‘no salesman and 
no sales department is technical or 
practical and that he doesn’t know 
how to make, design or create. He 
is told his job is just to sell and 
that the factory will make what it 
pleases. There’s a sort of “it was 
good enough for grandpa so it’s 
good enough for grandson”. atti- 
tude. They tell the salesman that 
to make the suggested changes 
would require new jigs or patterns 
or containers and it wouldn’t work 
anyhow, etc., and ad libitum. He 
may know those facts and in addi- 
tiom fie knows something the pro- 
duction department doesn’t know. 
That is that some company is go- 
ing to do it and quickly; possibly 
competitors have already or soon 
will be incorporating the needed 
features. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO BE AN 
ORIGINATOR 


The fact remains that the trade 
is demanding it and is going to get 
it, and his own factory has the 
opportunity of being the originator 
and the leader, rather than one of 
the “me toos.” The salesman’s 
enthusiasm, without which nothing 
great has ever been accomplished, 
has been lessened and his ardor 
diminished because he didn’t even 
get a fair hearing. He feels that 
he is a progressive pioneer and 
thoroughly human and that the 
production department is thor- 
oughly technical and thinks me- 
chanically. 

He’s right. 


The production de- 
partment is technical in its opera- 
tions and in its mental processes. 
It deals with the thousandth of an 
inch and it can’t afford to incor- 
porate vision and enthusiasm as 
integral parts of the units it is 


building. It must prove first and 
build afterward. It regards the 
salesman as impractical, imprudent, 
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often impudent and on the whole 
a nut. 

Now there should be a common 
meeting ground. If the salesman 
is all wrong, a little reasoning on 
a friendly basis will show him. 
Because he is meeting varied minds 
in varied sections of the country, 
he is instinctively trained to adapt- 
ability and different viewpoints. He 
can receive as well as send, for 
certain of his orders are secured 
because he has sense enough to let 
the other fellow do the talking. 

The production department is 
quite likely to overlook entirely the 
salient fact that the majority of 
the improvements in every field are 
forced from without rather than 
created from within. Most changes 
come because customers demand 
something better, rather than be- 
cause the production department 
lies awake nights thinking of im- 
provements. 

The chief difference between a 
major league baseball player and a 
minor is just one step to first base. 
So in the business field a little re- 
finement or change may be the 
factor between mediocrity and 
dominance. Probably the greatest 
popular improvement in automo- 
biles in recent years was four- 
wheel brakes. And four-wheel 
brakes were pioneered by a very 
few companies. They were bit- 
terly fought by many of the promi- 
nent companies who alleged vigor- 
ously that they were impractical 
and wouldn’t work, despite the 
self-evident fact that they were 
working. It was another case of 
the wish being father to the 
thought. They weren’t willing to 
be progressive or listen to the out- 
side viewpoint, and their sales de- 
partments were hounding them day 
and night to adopt them. They 
took the attitude that some day 
four-wheel brakes may be g 
enough for us. A little later they 
couldn’t hop on the band wagon 
quick enough. 

So you who are entrusted with 
the major problems of management 
and dividends, make sure your pro- 
duction departments lend a recep- 
tive ear to the seemingly wild- 
brained suggestions of the sales de- 
partments. It’s a splendid way of 
sustaining enthusiasm. It will keep 
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your whole organization toned up 
and mayhap it will be the means 
of materially enhancing your 
profits. Remember, the more 
driving power there is in the form 
of modern products the more wind 
for the sails of the sales depart 
ment. 


H. A. Wise Advanced by 
Macfadden Publications 


Harold A. Wise has been appointed 
supervisor of incoming advertising for 
the Macfadden Publications, New York 
He was formerly advertising director of 
True Story Magazine and the True 
Story Group. As supervisor of incom 
ing advertising he will direct space 
sales in Your Home Magazine, Th 
Dance Magazine, Physical Culture and 
The Automotive Daily News, in addi- 
tion to the True Story publications. 








C. R. Babson Becomes Win- 
chester Arms Sales Manager 


Clifford R. Babson, formerly director 
of sales of the United States Cartridge 
Company, New York, has m made 
general sales manager of the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company, with 
headquarters at New Haven, Conn. He 
had also been with the United Lead 
Company. 





Frederick Haase Starts 
Own Business 


Frederick Haase has established a 
sales and display business, at New 
York, for electrical and hardware spc 
cialty manufacturers. He was recently 
with the Frank E. Wolcott Manufactur- 
ing Company, of that city, as vice-pres 
ident in charge of sales. 


H. D. Thorn, Advertising 
Manager, Insulite Company 


Harry D. Thorn has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Insulite Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Insulite wall board 
He was formerly advertising manager of 








the E. L. Bruce Company, Memphis, 

Tenn. 

“Nation’s Business” tq Change 
Size 


Effective with the January wow Ne 
tion’s Business, Washington, D. C., will 
have a page size of 8% by 11% inc! 1es 
The type page size will be 7 by 10 3/16 
inches. 





Minute Tapioca Account to 
Erwin, Wasey 

The Postum Company, Inc., New 

York, has appointed Erwin, Wasey 

Company, New York, to handle its 

1928 advertising for Minute Tapioca. 
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| Advertising men count 
on Bundscho’s ability to 
“come through” when they 
promise the “impossible” 
on a rush job. But that’s 


all part of the business 
and we always make good 





J). M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E.WASHINGTON 10E.PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 






































What Shall the Automobile Dealer 
Do to Be Saved? 


Forced to Trade New Cars for Old, His Profits Disappear, Causing Him 
to Demand a New System 


By G. A 


HE automobile retailer of the 
country, taking him as a class, 
is not making any money. 

Unless this is remedied—and it 
can be—the dealer will disappear 
from the ‘picture and the auto- 
mobile manufacturer will eventu- 
ally find himself in the condition 
that the maker of motor trucks is 
in now. In other words, he must 
do his own retailing through 
branch houses, salaried local repre- 
sentatives or otherwise. 

Here is something that is of 
general interest because the well 
being of business in general is 
intertwined with the automotive 
industry. Another consideration is 
that the dealer problem, as we 
have it here, is not unlike the 
one that is being faced, in less 
acute form, by certain other classes 
of manufacturers. There also is 
an advertising factor involved 
which is of vital concern to every 
maker and seller of merchandise. 
Business has learned much from 
the automobile. It will learn more 
than ever if it follows closely the 
developments of the effort now 
being made by motor car producers 
and dealers to work out a situa- 
tion that is perhaps the most in- 
tricate thing of the kind ever en- 
countered. 

The average merchandiser doubt- 
less will be astonished, as he has 
a right to be, as he gets behind 


the scenes in the automobile busi-: 


ness and sees it struggling to re- 
make itself on a safe and sane basis. 
He will be frankly startled at the 
facts revealed, as Printers’ INK 
was over a recént statement made 
by Harry G. Moock of the Auto- 
motive Equipment Association in 
a speech before the Southern 
Automotive Jobbers’ Association. 
“Of the automobile retailers in 
the United States so far this 


year,” Mr. Moock declared, “only 





. Nichols 


2 per cent have made a profit. Of 
the remainder, 23 per cent have 
just about broken even and 75 
per cent have not only lost money 
but are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy.” 

Mr. Moock, before assuming his 
present position as head of the 
Greater Market Development De- 
partment of the Automotive Equip- 


ment Association, was general 
sales manager of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company. For years 


a prominent figure in the trade, 
he certainly is able to speak with 
authority. Moreover he is a con- 
servative and successful business 
man who is not at all given to 
making rash assertions. 


THE PROFIT OF AUTOMOBILE MANU- 
FACTURERS AND DEALER 


The automobile manufacturer 
today, taking him by and large, 
is making money. The dealer isn't. 
Go into any organization, large 
or small, and you will find any 
number of examples of this al- 
most unbelievable difference be- 
tween manufacturers’ and dealers’ 
profits. One of the outstanding 
manufacturers, whose car is well 
up among the ten leaders, made 
a net profit last year, in round 
figures, of $133 per car. His out- 
put was the greatest in his history. 
Yet this organization’s leading re- 
tailer in a Pacific Coast city closed 
the year with a net loss of ex- 
actly 83 cents on each car sold— 
an experience that comes very near 
being duplicated by other dealers, 
handling the same car, in many 
parts of the country! 

The above information comes 
from the sales manager of the 
company involved. A similar con- 
dition holds in most organizations 
which likewise are no more pri- 
marily responsible for it than is 
the manufacturer in question and 
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“SELL IT IN THE ALBY 











‘Tr Peng TRATES 
like’ daglight” 


LOSE all the shutters. Pull down all the 
shades. You can't keep out daylight. 
It penetrates the keyhole. 





Nothing is more penetrating—more cover- 
ing than daylight. 

The Sunday New York American pene- 
trates into every corner of America’s richest 
market—compared with other standard New 
York newspapers, it gives daylight coverage. 

With this daylight-coverage you can domi- 
nate New York's great demand-center with 
volume-demand-creating force. 


Here are tens of millions wanting every- 
thing—with the money to buy everything. N 
They eagerly look among advertisements 
for new and better things—the first to buy 
them—the first to boast about them to their EW YORI 
neighbors. "4 Broadwa 
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.LBY HOME NEWSPAPER” 
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Such millions can be reached, can be in- 
fluenced, can be dominated, but not by low- 
voltage circulations. 


Domination requires FULL POWER. These 
millions pay 10 cents for the Sunday New 
York American—so0 per cent more than for 
other Sunday newspapers—because it is worth 
more. Quality! Buying quality in huge 
numbers. 


Its 1,120,022 homes break down into su- 
preme figures in every district. 


Its 772,747 in Metropolitan New York form 
the greatest standard Metropolitan circulation 
in America—morning, evening or Sunday. 


Its 283,807 in The Golden Suburbs show its 
PENETRATING SUPERIORITY —equal to 
more than all three other standard Sunday 
newspapers combined—more than all standard 
weekday evening newspapers combined. 


In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau, the 
three wealthiest quality-buying counties in 
America, it gets into as many homes as its next 
twe standard competitors added together. 


And on Sunday. When most families read 
one newspaper all day long—morning, noon 
and night. 


Sunday 


New Mork American 


** The Backbone of New York Advertising” 


EW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
35 E. Wacker Drive s Winthrop Square Monadnock Building 
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the head of one Chicago financing 
house which handles automobile 
deferred payment paper makes this 
statement : 

“You are not overdrawing the 
thing a bit. Automobile dealers 
are not making money. With only 
one exception, all the retailers in 
Chicago handling the Blank car 
(naming an automobile made in 
Detroit that also stands high among 
the ten leaders) are absolutely in- 
solvent. They are continuing in 
business wholly through grace of 
the manufacturer and their bankers. 
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100 Dealers 
Total new car sales....... $37,154,820.82 
New car investment .... 29,124,446.21 
Gross profit retail ...... 8,030,374.61 
New car sales expense .. 6,084,485.32 
Net profit, new cars 
fore used car trades... 1,945,389.29 
Used car sales ......... 11,742,142.64 
Used car investment .... 13,772,075.38 
Net loss used car depart 
SED ec ccccceenceecnens 2,029,932.14 
Net loss car operations 
after trades ......... 84,042.85 


Of these dealers eighty-three lost 
money and seventeen made money 
—not much, but some. The table 
below compares their operations. 





New units sold 
Used units sold 
ri tal new car sales 
New car investment 
Gross profit retail 
New car sales expense 


Net profit, new cars before used car trades.......... 


Used car sales 
Used car investment 
Net loss used car department 
Net profit car operations after trades 
Net loss car operations after trades 


savondddvhs bbb vss coteehivats 4,788,781.09  24,335,665.12 


83 Dealers 
25,040 


26,764 
$31,032,075.79 


17 Dealers 


> San scd ae 1,333,963.39 6,696,410.67 
Ceapegacns 3,624.39 5,130,860.83 
380,339.55 1,565,549.74 
pReeeeedse 1,699,796.10 10,042,346.54 
otaidvnnees 1,935,315.58 11,836,759.80 
ocweceeete 235,519.48 1,794,412.66 
thee asieten 144,820.07 None 
o stg adbekne one 228,862.92 





If left to their own resources, they 
would not be able to open shop 
tomorrow.” 

In the headquarters offices of the 
National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation, in Chicago, is any amount 
of fully authenticated evidence 
along the same general line which 
C. A. Vane, managing director of 
the association, has placed at the 
disposal of Printers’ INK. Out 
of all this mass of material, one 
set of figures is given here as 
being a fair way of indicating the 
general situation by the use of a 
particular example. 

The names of 100 retailers, han- 
dling most of the leading makes 
of automobiles, were selected at 
random from among the large 
number whose business or financial 
statements have been checked dur- 
ing the last three years by Ed- 
ward Payton, the association’s 
market analyst. No particular ef- 
fort was made to identify them 
beyond establishing the fact that 
they were engaged exclusively as 
retailers. 

These 100 retailers delivered to 
their customers during a certain 
period 30,435 new automobiles and 
32,602 used automobiles. The com- 
posite statement follows: 


What does it all mean? Why 
are so many dealers only a jump 
or two ahead of the sheriff while 
the manufacturers are making 
money? 

An analysis of the figures, which 
are presented here by courtesy of 
Mr. Vane, supplies the first part 
of the two-fold answer to these 
questions. 


LOSS IN THE SALE OF USED CARS 


This is that dealers, generally 
speaking, lose more money in their 
used car departments than they 
make in their new car departments. 
The manufacturers allow them a 
sufficient commission on new car 
sales (usually around 25 per cent) 
to make them fairly prosperous. 
But they trade these new cars 
for old cars and the inevitable loss 
eats up most of the net profit in 
a few cases and all of it in the 
others—which constitute by far 
the majority. 

The other part of the reason has 
to do with advertising—or rather 
in the misuse of it. Advertising 
is now being employed in the 
automobile business too much in 
the nature of a substitute for sales- 
manship, rather than as a powerful 
force for aiding salesmanship. 
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First, 
lem. 

This is generally recognized as 
being a problem of the industry, 
created both by manufacturers 
and dealers, and one that can be 
solved only by intelligent and co- 
operative action. It is not some- 
thing that dealers and factory sales 
managers can work out alone. Es- 
sential revision of basic policies 
is needed and this will mean that 
factory presidents, boards of di- 
rectors and even stockholders will 
have to devote serious thought and 
attention to it. 


as to the used car prob- 


A SOLUTION 


The National Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association, functioning 
through Mr. Vane, has just 
brought forward the interesting 
suggestion that the manufacturer, 
instead of the dealer, should actu- 
ally be financially responsible for 
each used car taken in on a trade 
deal. What the dealers want, in 
a word, is that the purchase of a 
used car by the dealer shall be 
for the manufacturer’s account. 
Then it will become the absolute 
property of the manufacturer and 
will remain such until it is re- 
sold by the dealer. The manu- 
facturer will be asked to allow 
a reconditioning and handling ex- 
pense and a commission for resale. 

This, in the minds of the deal- 
ers, represents the only effectual 
and satisfactory solution of the 
used car problem, inasmuch as 
combinations among manufacturers 
to correct existing conditions can- 
not be even attempted because of 
their illegality. 

“Under our proposal,” said Mr. 
Vane, “the dealer would have the 
authority to draw a sight draft 
upon his manufacturer to buy for 
the manufacturer’s account the used 
car taken in part payment on that 
manufacturer’s new car. The cus- 
tomer would receive cash for his 
used automobile. This would give 
each manufacturer a direct interest 
in each used car that his dealers 
take in. It is obvious that used 
cars in that case would be bought 
at pretty nearly their actual value. 

“Generally speaking, no new car 
can be sold today until a used 
car is negotiated into and out of 
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the transaction. A new car is not 
paid for until the last note on the 
last used car traded in has been 
cancelled by the finance company. 
Sometimes this is twelve, eighteen, 
twenty-four or even thirty months 
after the new car delivery. 

“If the manufacturer, instead of 
the dealer, could become owner 
of the used car taken in trace, 
all this incessant turmoil would 
be ended. He would have as vital 
an interest in its sale as in the 
sale of his new cars. It is plain 
that he would not permit his deal- 
ers, as is usually the case now, 
to accumulate a ship-sinking used 
car stock. 

“He would insist also that the 
used cars be bought at a fair 
price and the dealer would not 
be allowed to buy unfit or over- 
priced merchandise. He could de- 
mand also that the dealer use the 
same energy in moving the ‘used 
car as he now demands shall be 
paid to moving the new car. 

“Another highly important point 
would be that the manufacturer, 
then being the owner of the used 
car and having factory money in- 
vested in it, would be highly criti- 
cal of the type of dealer into whose 
hands he placed the custody of 
his property. A fidelity bond high 
enough to cover the value of the 
average floating stock of used cars 
could be made a condition pre- 
cedent to the writing of any dealer 
franchise. Uniform accounting 
systems then would become neces- 
sities for both dealer and manv- 
facturer, instead of being regarded 
as just a fad, as most dealers now 
view the excellent work of many 
factories along this line.” 

The manufacturers well know 
that their present plan of forcing 
volume production is uneconomic 
There is more than one outstand- 
ing company that is today making 
far more cars than it ought t 
make and that could realize a 
more satisfactory profit if it should 
cut down on its production tv a 
point where its dealers could ‘is- 
pose of the cars naturally «nd 





profitably. But, so great has hee 
the race for commanding positions, 
that totally artificial standards have 
been set. The result is that, fcar- 
ing loss of prestige, manu factu ers 
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keep on year after year producing 
more automobiles than are called 
for by actual market requirements. 

When any other manufacturer 
overproduces he has some super- 
fluous merchandise which he either 
has to dispose of at a cut price 
or store away in his warehouses 
at a dead loss. The automobile 
manufacturer, on tke other hand, 
plans his output for the year at 
the utmost figure which he thinks 
his dealer organization can stand. 
If he makes 400,000 cars this year 
he feels that his standing will de- 
teriorate unless he makes 509,000 
next year. The problem of addi- 
tional distribution that here is in- 
volved is simple—for him. He in- 
creases each individual dealer’s 
quota sufficiently to take care of 
the added output. And the dealer, 
if he wishes to retain his franchise, 
can hardly afford to refuse the in- 
creased obligation. 

“For any one manufacturer to 
attempt to reduce his production 
under the present system,” says 
Mr. Vane, “is just like the adven- 
turer throwing himself to the 
wolves. It is impossible, as things 
now exist, for the manufacturer to 
work for a betterment of condi- 
tions through reduced production. 
One factory sales manager who is 
doing a splendid job for his deal- 
ers told me recently that when he 
assumed his position, his factory 
informed him that its dealers were 
then carrying a stock (technically 
known as the float) of 30,000 new 
automobiles, but that if pushed this 
float could be forced to 35,000 or 
36,000 cars. This sales manager 
was too familiar with the causes 
of dealer mortality to put on the 
additional pressure. Today his 
dealers are carrying between 15,000 
and 20,000 new cars and it is his 
ambition to reduce the float to 
12,000 new cars and hold it at that 
figure. 

“During the last year his deal- 
ers have made some money. He 
has urged them to take only such 
trades as would yield a_ profit. 
And, naturally both the factory 
and the dealers have lost volume 
on the procedure. (ompetitors 
have joyfully noticed thi: and have 
hastened to explain that tlcre must 
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be something inferior about that 
particular automobile. Otherwise 
why should it not be able to keep 
the level of former registrations 
which had been founded on profit- 
less, forced sales by dealers? The 
plain facts are that this company 
is making a better automobile to- 
day than ever and it is a good orte 
But, on account of the reports that 
are being spread around about it 
the company really has had to pay 
a stiff price for its voluntary re- 
duction of new car volume.” 


RETAILERS OPPOSED TO ADVERTISING 


In all this, to speak frankly, is 
to be seen the root reason why au- 
tomobile retailers are opposed to 
advertising—why they erroneously 
assume that advertising increases 
the cost of automobiles to them 
and deprives them of a fair profit 
Here, in fact, is the main tragedy 
of the whole thing. Automobile 
manufacturers have written arti- 
cles for Printers’ INK declaring, 
with entire accuracy and truthful- 
ness, that advertising sold the au- 
tomobile to the American people 
and has been directly responsible 
for the present low prices for first- 
class automobiles. Others have 
been quoted, to a similar effect, in 
interviews. It is particularly un- 
fortunate, then, that these manu- 
facturers are unable to make a 
strictly economic use of the won- 
derful selling asset that advertis- 
ing has created for them. 

They build a great advertising 
structure and then interpose obsta- 
cles that nullify a good part of its 
effect—nullify it by permitting 
conditions to exist that give a 
wrong impression of it to the 
dealer. When a dealer knows he 
is losing money consistently and 


. constantly on a splendidly adver- 


tised commodity, it is going to take 
much more than paper reasoning 
and «x setting forth of economic 
principles to induce him to believe 
in it. tle ‘orgets, or does not 
know, that a:!vertising has not the 
slightest thing to do with putting 
him into nis present plight. When 
a dealer fights a manufacturer's 
advertising—or 2t best has a pas- 
sive attitude towar ! it—the adver 
tising is bound to be more or less 
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There Are Two Things An 
Advertiser Must Know 
About a Newspaper’s 
Circulation 





First How large is it? 


Second— Where does it go? 


In Los Angeles The Evening Herald answers 
these questions easily with plain straight facts. 


The circulation of [he Evening Herald for the Six Months ending 
Sept. 30, 1927, was 206,879—the largest circulation of any daily 
paper, not only in Los Angeles, but in the entire West. 


[he great bulk of this circulation is concentrated within a radius ot 
ten miles from the center of the city, and the balance is almost entirely 
within 40 miles radius. 99.7% of the entire circulation reaches the 
reader the same afternoon it is printed. In every section of the City 
Proper, whether it be the Wilshire District or the Northeast Section, 
Hollywood or the Southeast District, The Evemmg Herald leads ALL 
other Los Angeles Dailies, morning and evening, by many thousands, 
and within the ten-mile 4. B. C. area The Evening Herald reaches 
53,033 MORE tamilies than the next targest Daily (a morning 
caper), and over 95,000 MORE than the next afternoon paper. 


These are plain, unvarnished facts, substantiated by 
Government and Audit Bureau of Circulation Reports. 


LOS ANGELES 
EVENING HERALD 
Representatives 


342 Madisen Ave. 
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LAKE Stentor, the Trojan herald, 
whose fabled voice was that of 
fifty men, nothing but color can 
outcry the tremendous Sunday 
display of metropolitan merchants, 
with their double and multiple 
trucks smothering the appeal of 
iverage national copy. 

But one smashing page in The 
American W eekly stands out from 
that pandemonium of black and 
vhite like a vivid portrait on a 
vall of etchings. 

There’s no other way to domi- 
nate the retail strongholds where 
factory and house brands are al- 
ways bitterly battling for con- 
sumer confidence. 

The American Weekly alone 
can overcome dealer resistance in 
the 15 greatest cities and 700 best 
towns of America. 

Five million paid circulation at 
10 and 15c a copy—concentrated 
where the nation has concentrated 
its wealth and population and 
consumption. 

Five million copies firmly tucked 
in Uncle Sam’s ready-money belt. 

More readers than almost any 
product has customers—and every 
reader with the means to buy your 
goods. 

Constant spenders who draw 
wages and salaries from weather- 
proof pay envelopes—the steadiest 
employed and heaviest paid folk 
of the continent, whose incomes 
aren’t regulated by rain, sun and 


THE 


Glan 
in the World 
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frost—who never stint a vanity, 
an appetite or a desire. 

Mass, class and coverage—all 
for $15,000! 

Don’t spar with such a territory 
—-paste five million posters in its 
eye and score a knockout. 

American Weekly space, now an 
opportunity, will soon be’ a fran- 
chise. 

Biased and color-blind appro- 
priations are warned that me- 
chanical limitations restrict seven 
multichrome pages to each issue 
— and many are sold out for 
months ahead. 

Ten years ago The American 
W eekly carried $28,000 of annual 
business. Recent revenues exceed 
four millions. 

Comparison and experience are 
demonstrating that a gross of 
tack-hammers can’t do a trip- 
hammer’s job. 

Think-aheaders have begun to 
protect their market positions with 
long-term contracts in this, the one 
irreplaceable medium. They’re 
not releasing to competitors the 
battering-ram power of saturation 
—plus color. 

Any advertiser who preinvests 
in fourteen per cent of available 
space in the world’s dominant 
weekly, knows that he safely holds 
one of the seven keys to metro- 
politan sales control. 

Don’t quibble—pay the price 
and let Stentor cry your wares. 


MERICAN 
\\/EEKLY 


Read by 5,000,000 families every week 
Main office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


Wrigley Bidg. 

icago 

222 Monadnock Bidg 
San Francisco 


5 Winthrop Square 
Boston 


11-250 General Motors Bidg. 
Detroit 





753 Bonnie Brae 
Los Angeles 
1138 Hanna Bidg. 
leveland 
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wasteful. The fact that no one 
manufacturer is responsible for 
this condition, and that all would 
gladly welcome a change, does not 
make it any the less serious. 

It is the system that is at fault, 
not the dealers nor the factories. 
Satisfactory adjustment can come 
only through change in the mer- 
chandising system. 


Stodgy Ap- 
pearance Out of Place in 
Financial Copy 








UCH financial advertising is 
still hedged in with archaic 
influences and handicapped by su- 
perstitions of the mauve decade, 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, of The 
Cuneo Press, told members of the 
Chicago Financial Adveértisers’ 
group at their luncheon meeting 
November 1. Nevertheless, it would 
be a mistake, he pointed out, not 
to recognize that financial adver- 
tising as a whole has made great 
strides in the last ten years, espe- 
cially in its physical appearance. 
Mr. McMurtrie spoke only of 
typography and layout, avoiding 
comment on plans, copy and mer- 
chandising in financial advertising. 
“Up to ten years ago, financial ad- 
vertising was in a rather unfortu- 
nate state, lagging far behind other 
branches in attractiveness and ef- 
fectiveness,” he said. “Advertisers 
believed the customer would not 
trust the financial house that tried 
to make its advertisements look 
well. The Irving National Bank’s 
campaign of full pages in New 
York newspapers some six or seven 
years ago seems to have been a 
landmark. It showed that the well- 
set, dignified financial advertise- 
ment would produce results. 
“What makes for good typog- 


raphy? Judgment and taste, pri- 
marily. In financial advertising, 
especially in bond circulars, it 


seems to me the worst sin encoun- 
tered is the long line in small type. 
Frequently we see lines of 10-point 
type five inches long that might 
better be broken into two columns. 
Any line in 10-point that is more 
than three inches long doesn’t get 
itself read. And 10-point type 
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leaded is worth far more than 12- 
point set solid. 

“Freak or novelty types have 
little place in financial advertising 
but neither has the superstition 
that ‘the older the cut used, the 
older and stronger the house,’ 
continued Mr. McMurtrie. “Let 
me recommend that you adver- 
tisers adopt one good type face 
and stick to it. It will make each 
piece of copy carry much more 
than the weight of the statements 
it contains. You don’t need italics 
and bold faces to get emphasis. 
The best typographers are willing 
to get along today without a single 
bold face in their shops. They 
know they can get desired e‘fects 
through display and arrangement. 
You can put a great deal of char- 
acter into your advertisements by 
the restrained use of decorations, 
borders and ornament; the chief 
thing here for the financial adver- 
tiser to remember is to keep this 
sort of treatment simple and free 
from fussiness.” 


Robert R. Updegraff to Become 
Associated with A. W. Shaw 


Robert R. Updegraff will become 
associated on January | with A. W 
Shaw in editing The Magazine of Busi- 
ness, formerly System, published by the 
A. Shaw Company, Chicago. He 
will make his headquarters at New 
York. 

Mr. Updegraff is the author of a 





number of books, among which are 
“Captains in Conflict” and “Obvious 
Adams.” 





Furniture Publications Appoint 
J. I. Gaffney 


The Furniture Record and the Fur 
niture Manufacturer and Artisan, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., have appointed John | 
Gaffney to represent them at New York 
In addition to the Metropolitan area, his 
territory will include parts of New Jer 
sey, North and South Carolina and Vir- 


“ginia. He formerly was with the Boot 


and Shoe Recorder, Bos‘on. 





Form New Agency Business in 
Cincinnati 


Bruce W. Brown and Bryant Ven- 
able, former members of The Procter & 
Collier Company, Inc., Cincinnati ad- 
vertising agency, have organized the 
Venable-Brown Company to conduct a 
*_- agency business in Cincinnati. 

r. Brown was secretary and Mr. Ven- 
able was director of contact of the Proc- 
ter & Collier agency. 
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15 FACTS 


Sales and Advertising Executives 


Should Know About the 
GREAT CENTRAL OHIO MARKET 


t 
1: Great Central Ohio Market—29 coun- 
* ties. 


2: Cities, towns and villages—966, includ- 

* ing Columbus with more than 300,000 
population and 76 others with more 
than 1000 each. 


3: Population—1,159,451. 
4: Families—296,052. 


5: Dwellings—278,961. 


6: Male buyers, urban, 15 years of age and 
over—241,954. 


7: Female buyers, urban, 15 years of age 
and over—249,646. 


8: Income tax payers—46,832. 


Q: Purchasing Power—more than 
* $350,000,000. 


10: Bank Deposits—$273,379,000. 
] ]: Automobiles—255,161. 

12: Manufactories—2,608. 

13: Wholesalers—778. 


, Retailers—10,977. 


. More than 91% of Dispatch daily circu- 
* lation concentrated in these 29 counties. 


Columbus Bispatch 


Average net paid circulation 
For the six months’ period ending Sept. 30, 1927 


117,077 


City Suburban Country 
61,938 29,858 25,281 
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A Furniture Store a half block 
square—nine stories and base- 
ment—one of the three or four 
largest in the United States. 
How can such a store thrive in 
Des Moines, a city of 150,000 
population? Because within 
three hours via auto from Des 
Moines are more than a million 
people of above average buying 
power. . 


‘—and there’s not one other city 
of more than 25,000 population 
in this three hour radius. 


The blanket coverage of this 
radius of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune has helped 
Davidsons make the most of 
their advertising opportunities. 


— 


No other newspaper in America so thor- 

oughly covers its home state as The Des 

Moines Register and Tribune covers Iowa. | 

Daily circulation now exceeds 225,000 a 
day net paid—99% in Iowa. 
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Davidsons of Des Moines feature 


Kroehler, Karpen, Heywood-Wakefield Furniture ; 
Simmons Beds; De Luxe Springs; Armstrong Lin- 
oleum; Congoleum; Scranton Curtains; Orinoka 
Draperies; Almco Lamps; Kelvinator, Bohn Sy- 
phon Refrigerators; Florence and Perfection Oil 
Stoves; Majestic Ranges; Victrolas, Brunswick 
Panatropes; R. C. A. Radiola, Atwater Kent, 
Stewart-Warner, Stromberg Carlson, Kolster and 
Sparton Radios ; Mason & Hamlin and Vose Pianos. 












How a Prominent Chain Picks 
Store Locations 


This Organization Has Found That the Purpose of Passers-by Is More 
Important Than Mere Numbers in Determining a 
Site’s Potential Value 


By M. 


G. Gibbs 


President, The Peoples Drug Stores 


pFrroM the number of inquiries 
we receive regarding the se- 
lection of store locations, I have 
concluded that the subject is one 
of considerable and rather general 
interest. It is also a _ subject 
around which several fallacies per- 
sist. For instance, many of those 
who write us seem to believe that 
the number of pedestrians who pass 
a given location determines its 
value; but we have found that 
several other factors are of con- 
siderably more importance. 

In selecting locations for more 
than fifty successful chain drug 
stores, we have learned that the 
purpose of the pedestrian is a more 
important indication than mere 
number of passers-by. Some time 
ago, we were offered a_ location 
that appeared to be exceedingly at- 
tractive. The owner of the build- 
ing called at our office, offered the 
store to us on long lease at a 
reasonable rental, and quoted fig- 
ures arrived at from actual count 
which showed that the foot traffic 
by the location was exceptionally 
large. 

But we did not accept the own- 
er’s proposition. Inspection of the 
property showed that a very large 
percentage of the foot traffic was 
composed of government and office 
workers. In the morning, thou- 


sands of these young men and. 


women passed the location, but for 
the sole purpose of getting to their 
offices. At noon, fully half of them 
procured their luncheon in the 
buildings where they worked, and 
the others scattered all over the 
neighborhood. There were no 
restaurants in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the proposed location 
to attract customers during the lei- 
sure part of the noon-hour. And 
in the late afternoon the thousands 
hurried by again to get home. 





About a year ago, another store 
was offered to us that appeared 
to have very attractive possibili- 
ties. The automobile traffic along 
the street was enormous, accord- 
ing to actual count. The rental in- 
dicated that a profit could be made 
on a comparatively small volume 
of business; but our inspection 
showed that the large automobile 
trafic was of no value whatever 
because the cars all went by, and 
the pedestrian traffic was light. 
Therefore we turned down the 
proposition, and since then the 
property has been vacant about 
half the time. 


SHOPPING CENTERS FAVORED 


In both of these cases the stores 
were not in good shopping -cen- 
ters; they were rather isolated, 
and people did not go to the neigh- 
borhood of the locations with the 
direct purpose of buying anything. 
Practically all of our stores are 
located in shopping centers. A 
very high percentage of the people 
who go to a shopping center or the 
downtown districts are in a buying 
mood. If their purpose is to go 
to the theater or a movie during 
the afternoon, that fact shows that 
they have leisure, and they have 
the time to observe store windows 
before and after the show. Lei- 
sure is always a favorable factor, 
and for this reason we prefer 
locations that are proximate to 
car and bus stops. People who 
are waiting for transportation are 
good prospects, and when they 
leave a bus or car they may he 
reminded by the windows of somc- 
thing they want to take home. 

In selecting locations in the 
neighborhood shopping centers, we 
have found that the home circu- 
lation of the newspapers is the best 
possible indicator of the character 
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of the trade. We don’t care any- 
thing about street sales; but the 
home circulation is an invaluable 
guide to us. When a newspaper 
is delivered to a house, it means 
that the woman of the home, the 
purchasing agent, reads that paper. 
People who read the papers regu- 
larly are more up to date than 
desultory readers; they are, as a 
rule, more ambitious and _ intelli- 
gent, and when they are found in 
large numbers in a neighborhood 
it invariably means that the shop- 
ping center of the neighborhood 
enjoys a large and profitable trade. 

Another very valuable considera- 
tion is the fact that we are large 
newspaper advertisers. Quite nat- 
urally, we find it profitable to lo- 
cate our stores in the midst of our 
advertising circulation. The im- 
portance of this cannot be over- 
estimated, for the circulations of 
all newspapers are more or less 
spotted in every city. It is a 
factor that comparatively few store 
owners seriously consider, I un- 
derstand; but I do not hesitate to 
say that the home circulations of 
newspapers offer a most depend- 
able guide to the selection of stores 
by chains which advertise. 

We always prefer locations that 
have chain grocery stores on both 
sides of them—the more the better. 
Many customers go to the chain 
groceries two or three times a day, 
and practically all of the women 
in a neighborhood send or go to 
them at least once a day. This 
gives a drug store a very valuable 
pedestrian traffic, for the reason 
that the women are in a buying 
mood when they pass the stores. 


THE CORNER LOCATION 


The value of corner locations 
has been generally somewhat over- 
estimated, I believe. Usually they 
are preferable, especially when 
they are at or across the street 
from a car or bus stop; but they 
are not essential by any means. 
Some of our best stores are not on 
corners. 

Competition, also, is widely mis- 
understood. Our experience shows 
that it is not a detriment to us to 
have a store in the proximity of 
ther drug stores. They help our 
business and I feel safe in saying 
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that we have never injured a real 
merchant. 

Regardless of how carefully we 
may check or investigate a loca- 
tion, we are sometimes surprised 
at the outcome. As an example, 
several months ago we opened a 
store in the Chevy Chase district 
of Washington. After carefully 
checking home newspaper circula- 
tions, the daily number of pedes- 
trians, the automobile traffic ac- 
cording to parked cars, the chain 
stores in the vicinity and other fac- 
tors, we found that the potential 
volume of business of the location 
was satisfactory. But when we 
checked up our first month’s re- 
ceipts we found that they greatly 
exceeded our estimate. 

We made another investigation, 
and found that the trading area of 
the location was much larger than 
we thought. We found that we 
were getting considerable country 
trade of the highest grade that we 
had not anticipated. For this rea- 
sof, probably, the average individ- 
ual sale is larger in the store than 
we anticipated, and every succeed- 
ing month’s business has shown an 
increase. The other factors men- 
tioned are a good movie theater, 
a half block away to the north of 
us, and a good bank a block away 
in the other direction, and I rather 
think we under-estimated the value 
of these as creators of business 
for us. 

In the matter of rents, I hesitate 
to state figures because they may 
be misleading. The rents we pay 
vary between certain fixed percent- 
ages of volume, and there is a 
wide variation of rental values in 
different cities. We feel that we 
can pay a higher percentage of 
rent in a downtown district than 
we pay for a neighborhood store. 
The downtown store is an adver- 
tising asset, for it creates business 
for our complete chain within the 
city. Recently we opened a new 
store almost in the center of a 
block on F Street. This is in the 
heart of the fashionable shopping 
district of Washington, and in a 
single day approximately 20,000 
people bought more than $7,300 
worth of our merchandise. We 
believe that an appreciable number 
of these people never had patron- 
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The youngest business force in 


America today is advertising. In 



















most departments it’s a business that 
demands the fire of youth. Certainly 
that’s true of the creative work. 

Do you know who is doing the 
spending in America today? It is 
the young people—the boys and girls. 
If the Old Folks haven’t the money, 
the Young Folks step out and earn 
it. If the Old Folks have the money, 
the Youngsters tell them what to buy 
and where to get it. 

The writing of your advertising 
should always carry the spirit of 


people certainly under forty — Vv 


more nearly thirty, as a matter of 







GEORGE 
fact. 
BATTEN 
The average age of the thirty-one 
' COMPANY 
writers in our copy department is ;, 
NC. 
thirty years. 
a? Advertising 
The average age of our eight . 
officers and directors is forty-eight NEW YORK 
years. They can furnish the “poise,” CHICAGO 
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ized one of our stores before. 

Hence it is reasonable and good 
business to pay a higher percent- 
age of rent for such a location 
than for a neighborhood store. 
However, after taking the adver- 
tising factor into consideration, we 
invariably estimate the potential 
volume of a proposed location, and 
then decide on the percentage of 
rent we can afford to pay. If the 
rent offered is within our estimate, 
and if the location checks up fa- 
vorably according to the methods 
I have outlined, we accept the 
proposition. Otherwise, we do not. 


To Publish “Creative Art” 


Albert and Charles Boni, New York, 
will publish on November 10, the first 
issue of Creative Art, a monthly de- 
voted to contemporary art. It will have 
a type-page size of 6 by 9% _ inches. 
Included with Creative Art will be The 
Studio, an English art magazine. 

Rockwell Kent will edit the new 
publication. Tom Davin, formerly with 
Ames & Orr, New York, is business 
manager. 





Date Set for National Retail 
Dry Goods Convention 


The seventeenth annual convention of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion will be held at New York, from 
February 6 to 10, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. The executive council of the 
association will meet at New York, on 
November 15 to plan the convention 
program. 


F. L. Rockleman to Direct 
Ford Sales 


F. L. Rockleman has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Ford 
Motor Company, Detroit, succeeding 
W. A. Ryan, resigned. Mr. Rockleman 
for the last three years has been vice- 
resident and general manager of the 
Yetroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad, 
which is owned by Ford. 








S. and G. Gump Company 


Appoints Brisacher Agency 

The S. and G. Gump Company, Inc., 
San Francisco, importer of Oriental mer- 
chandise, has appointed Emil Brisacher 
and Staff, San Francisco advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Magazines will be used. 





“Towa Farmer” to Appear 
Semi-Monthly 


The Iowa Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, 
now published monthly, will, with the 
January 1 issue, be published twice a 
month. 
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Congress Cigar Sales and Net 
Income Increase 


The Congress Cigar Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of La Palina 
cigars, reports sales for the nine months 
ended September 30, 1927, of $13,- 
806,317, against $12,935,697 in the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Net profit for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1927, was $737,199, after 
charges and Federal taxes, against 
$637,816, in the preceding quarter and 
$579,025 in the third quarter of 1926 

For the first nine months of 1927, 
net profit totaled $1,944,861, after 
charges and Federal taxes, against $1, 
494,169 in the first nine months of the 
previous year. 


Carnation Milk Establishes 
Three Sales Divisions 


The Carnation Milk Products Com- 
pany, Oconomowoc, Wis., it is announced 
“ Stuart, vice-president, has 
established three sales divisions to per- 
mit closer co-operation in advertising 
and sales work, C. Portman, Jr., 
has been appointed to supervise the 
district west of the Mississippi, C. A. 
White, east of the river, and S. G. 
Wiley the New York territory, each 
with the title of assistant sales manager. 





Leather Account for 
Kenyon Agency 

The National Leather Company, Bos- 
ton, and its associate companies, the 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Company and 
the Ashland Leather Company, have 
selected The Kenyon Company, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, as advertis- 
ing counsel. A national campaign, in 
colors, is planned. 


A. L. Martin with Vichek Tool 
Company 

A. L. Martin. has been appointed 
eneral sales manager of the Vichek 
‘ool Company, Cleveland. He was for- 
merly general sales manager of the 
General Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 


V. M. Pace Resigns from 
Gimbel Brothers 


Vinton M. Pace, for many years ad- 
vertising and merchandising executive 
of the Gimbel Brothers store, Milwau- 
kee, has resigned, effective November 
15. He joined the Gimbel organization 
in 1909. 








Made Advertising Manager of 


“Manufacturing Industries” 

Messfasturing. Sndvdiaion, New York, 
has appointed alter Ives advertising 
manager in charge of sales. He suc- 
ceeds Sherman Ketchum, who assumes 
charge of the Western territory, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 
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Summary of Total Advertising Appearing in the Two 


Omaha Newspapers During the First 


Ten Months of 1927 


Each starred classification below indicates the World-Herald published 


more than the second paper. 


(Compiled by the Haynes Advertising Company. Figures in lines.) 








World- Second 

Herald Paper 
“Hee Cate 25. AUR? OSs SG. oe. 518,077 372,666 
*Trucks and Tractors................. 27,706 23,723 
cs ee a el Se 5, 37,429 29,918 
*Tires A i ey eC Le | St Nee ee 75,684 38,577 
Amusements PS nese reese Me bases 368,963 322,133 
ws. |e or Seas 446,873 136,010 
*Apparel—Women’'s ................. 758,527 368,627 
Books and Publications............... 34,461 50,631 
x. OA ee 59,220 43,204 
{Building Material (Affiliated).......... None 35,756 
eS Seri ee ae 26,166 14,539 
Tae SE, oss, ss a Be oe eciceua None 15,344 
i a ee 1,524,194 1,043,476 
Be ee 90,006 58,779 
"Fea Ancesecles. is scl S. o's brid x 15,127 8,162 
*Financial and Financial Publications: <. . . 123,095 80,178 
*Food elton sb Aan ote ke oe oO 858,767 474,817 
CPE 6 ng vnc cdt cs ck eck eePreeress 783,104 375,606 
<A A eae 81,452 40,691 
*Household Appliances ............... 168,364 36,743 
OO FR AE Tse 30,688 33,138 
| A a pee SP ee 72,331 30,751 
SE Wietina tee & + 6 acncn «Ce RK «eo Bh 60,725 16,681 
CES oe kas os RG ha cod Ceti 156,814 129,521 
CET ERE 4. 5. <.6: 60 Ween natok ale eee « 35,252 18,515 
—: . — ee Se) Sa ae 109,242 102,599 
ane aks. 4-aa:b 6im.o 0 Ee Be Bete «adie 184,632 96,243 
Railroads and Steamships.............. 153,062 141,792 
*Resorts, Hotels and Playgrounds........ 83,321 30,842 
*Schools and Colleges.............. ‘i 18,914 14,630 
yee eee 8 ee 159,502 45,241 
OR a oss. « dics oe + « Ae eee eee 295,183 218,785 
OD 6.5 6a oo 6 ocean td waco el 185,507 101,906 
CT errr ore ee 461,321 528,731 
tMiscellaneous (Affiliated) ............ None 85,491 
OU PE 6k 4.0 tdc 663.5 & 0 duce oo eee ad 1,959,958 658,203 
*Total (not including Medical).......... 9,963,667 5,822,649 
Medical (not acceptable to World-Herald) None 397,012 
i Se ee oe eee ee 9,963,667 6,219,661 

Total Affiliated Advertising included 
in above statement............... None 136,591 


+*Affiliated Enterprises’’ denotes ownership by the publisher of paper 


carrying the advertising. 


The Omaha World-Herald 


O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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himself quic arithmetic’ 
3. Data That Help Solve Dis- 
tribution Problems. 


Advertising space is sold on geo- 
graphical lines. But it is more 
often bought nowadays on distribu- 
tion lines. The individual pub- 
lisher offers so much circulation, 
of such-and-such class, in a given 
city, or State. The space buyer, 
however, purchases for the adver- 
tiser so many papers covering a 
certain jobbing zone, for a given 
product. The circulation zones 
and the jobbing zap ° ° 


y 
show the usefulness of the news- 
paper in its grocery, drug, hard- 
ware or other jobbing zone are, 
therefore, of great assistance to 
the space buyer 
These jobbing zones are gov- 


erned by economic conditions, 
rather than State lines 

roads, market centers for soil 
products, banking facilities and the 
like are the determining - factor 
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oughly, the jobbing zones paral- 
lel Federal Reserve districts. 
Many advertisers seek circulation 
to cover a given State, when their 
real need may be for circulation in 
part of that State and parts of 
several adjoining States, where 
they have distribution in a given 
distribution zone, or can most 
easily get it. Some cities are most 
éffectively covered if regarded as 
distribution zones, with territory 
extending into another State. 
e space buyer thinks in these 
zones. He is following the thought 
and the distribution of the _ 


e 
Dake Outlets. 


“How many drug stores a 
there in Blimp City rated $5,000 
and over?” an advertiser asks hj 


prepare an answer. : 
tiser is in a hurry. His deg 9 


cue Globe 


. &t. J. Richards - - - New ~ hans 
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It’s exactly as this 
agency executive says 


, 1927 













$ paral- 

ts. 

culation 

en their OU saw Duane D. Jones’ article 
ation ~ on “The Space Buyer’s Yardstick” 
© in Printers’ Ink of October 27.... 
a given The fifth of a strong series. 

n most 

re most Even if he had tried, Mr. Jones 
rded as could hardly have described any bet- 
a ter The Globe-Democrat’s coverage in 
in these The 49th State—the wealthy St. Louis 
Conehs market. 

; ver 


pac 
yo “... economic conditions rather 


than State lines”— 
He is talking about p -++ Check 
res aremjust such markets “Good roads, market centers for 
i ag us this famous one. soil products, banking facilities"°— ... Check 
asks 
s tol “... circulation in... parts of - 
aq several adjoining States. . . .”— ..- Check 


deg 
“Some cities are most effec- 

tively covered if regarded as dis- 

tribution zones, with territory ex- 

tending into another State”— ..- Check 


ih * Thanks, Mr. Jones. 
The 49th State 


Circle—150 mil aie 
4 eabetied And all you other Advertising 


arts of six States. Executives: Write us for our new 
TheGlobe-Democrat Market Book, “The 49th State To- 
overs this market. day” |... Facts at a glance ... 120 
No other news- 

pages, very easy to read..... Very 


per even claims , ~ 
such coverage. interesting and valuable. 
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N ational Scala 


in 
The Sun publishes more Radio Advertising ]| ; 
than any other newspaper in the country. 











During the first ten months of this year Radio ] ; 
advertisers placed 1,052,708 lines in The Sun. | ; 
This was 40 percent of all the Radio Advertis- al 
ing placed in all the nine standard newspapers ft 
in New York. a 


In both National and Local Radio Advertising sh 
The Sun’s lineage is far greater than that of ] ,, 
any other New York newspaper. 
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Tell the Distributor about His 
Business 


The Story of Two Experiments That Prove This Need 


By Galen Snow 


Sales Promotion Manager, Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 


{Epvrrortat Nore: In this address, 
made before a group meeting of indus- 
trial advertisers at the annual conven- 
tion of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers at New York last week, Mr. 
Snow relates how a reprint of an article 
which he found in Printers’ Inx 
MonTuty proved far more effective in 
ielping distributors of Greenfield prod- 
ucts than did a $4000 market analysis 
report. he reason lies in the differ- 
ence in the -point of view of the Priyt- 
rs’ Ink MonTHty article and the mar- 
ket analysis report. The MonTuiy 
article gave distributors a chance to 
hear the story of another distributor. 
[he market analysis report was re- 
garded as ‘“‘selfish” material by distribu- 


tors. This is the moral of Mr. Snow’s 


iddress. : 
There is, however, another moral in 
this address, and that is the value of @ 
lose reading of Printers’ Inx and 
Printers’ Ink Montuity. Had Mr. 
Snow not been an alert reader of these 
publications he could not have made 
his experiment.] 


I WAS asked to talk about help- 
ing the distributor analyze his 
market. I don’t think most dis- 
tributors need anybody to help 
them analyze their market. The 
distributor knows too darn much 
about it as it is and most of the 
things that he knows are not aw- 
fully encouraging. He doesn’t 
need a manufacturer’s salesman or 
sales promotion manager to tell 
him that his particular gadgets 
are not moving the way they 
should, and that if he would only 
put on a campaign or have a gadget 
week he would triple his sales. 
He knows well enough if he has 
a gadget week he will sell more 
gadgets than he would normally. 
But he also knows this, which 
ve all forget too often, that while 
he may sell more gadgets during 
vadget week he will sell less gim- 
micks, so when the smoke clears 
away his net profits aren’t going 
to be any bigger than they were 
if he sold the usual number of 
gadgets and gimmicks. 

What the distributor will wel- 
come and use is information on 
his business rather than his mar- 





ket. There have been enough ef- 
forts to elbow him out of the 
picture so that -he realizes some- 
thing is wrong and he wants to 
find out what it is. Obviously one 
doesn’t go to him with the pro- 
nouncement that as a business man 
he is “all wet,” but if one com- 
bines sound analysis with ordinary 
tact one can give the distributor 


¢ real help, and win the apprecia- 


tion that is usually accorded un- 
selfish effort. 

I think I can illustrate this point 
by telling about two different heips 
we have distributed during the last 
year. Here is a very complete 
Sufvey of the Screw Plate Market 
based on over 4,000 personal in- 
terviews with Screw Plate out- 
lets. It is supplemented by $4,000 
worth of independent analysis by 
one of the best advertising agents 
in this country. This Survey gives 
the percentage of distributors of 
different sorts who handle vari- 
ous competing brands. It shows 
which brands of Screw Plates the 
jobber ought to carry, it shows 
which assortments sell the best. 
It also sets down in black and 
white, in language which the job- 
ber can understand, why he can 
make more money handling our 
Screw Plates than anyone else’s. 
In fact it shows conclusively how 
good we are and that part of it 
is absolutely honest too, even if 
I do say it. 

We have about 700 distributors 
who should be able to make good 
use of this Screw Plate Survey. 
We have had our salesmen show 
it, we have advertised it, we have 
given it to certain jobbers without 
its being requested. But not over 
fifty of these Surveys have found 
a permanent home in distributors’ 
selling organizations. I don’t mean 
to imply from that that the Sur- 
vey has been a failure. Far from 
it. It has helped us tremendously 
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and through our salesmen the in- 
formation has helped a lot of dis- 
tributors other than the fifty or 
so who actually have this Survey 
in their files. But in most cases 
the help had to be administered 
like a dose of medicine. 

The other help we distributed 
is a reprint from the July issue 
of Printers’ INK MontHiy. The 
heading is “Concentrated Buying; 
a Way Out for the Jobber.” It 
is a three-page article written by 
Mr. Elfborg, president of the H. 
Channon Company, one of the 
largest industrial distributors in 
Chicago, with ar annual volume 


of about $4,000,000. 
CONCENTRATED BUYING 


Like others with pretty complete 
lines, we have found that one of 
the best ways of increasing our 
business has been not by getting 
new customers but by selling more 
of our several lines to our exist- 
ing customers. There are a lot of 
sound arguments for concentrat- 
ing buying among a fairly limited 
number of concerns. I won't go 
into them as they will readily sug- 
gest themselves to you. We think 
we've made quite a little progress 
along these lines and when I read 
this article I immediately thought, 
“Now here is a jobber who is 
giving his viewpoint on this busi- 
ness of concentrated buying which 
happens to coincide pretty well 
with what we've been telling our 
distributors. Why wouldn’t our 
jobbers be interested in this?” So 
I caused a number of reprints of 
this article to be prepared and we 
sent them to about 1,000 of our 
larger customers in ordinary un- 
sealed envelopes with a covering 
mimeographed letter. I believe it 
cost us about $35 for the reprints 
and perhaps the same amount of 
money for mailing against several 
thousand for our elaborate Screw 
Plate Survey. .Would you believe 
it? About 350 of the 1,000 job- 
bers wrote in thanking us for 
the article, in many cases asking 
us for two or three to fifty and 
one hundred additional copies of 
it for other members of their or- 
ganization and their salesmen. 


Those letters came from the presi- 
dents, 


vice-presidents, treasurers, 
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and sales managers of these or- 
ganizations. They didn’t come 
from the buyer or the advertising 
manager with whom it is usually 
our misfortune to contact. We 
distributed 14,000 or 15,000 addi- 
tional copies of this article, and 
except for the original thousand 
every single one went out as the 
result of a specific request. 

We believed we learned some- 
thing from the distribution of these 
two pieces of propaganda. We 
learned that the jobber isn’t in- 
terested in having his market an- 
alyzed for him. And if we will 
be honest with ourselves, we must 
admit that local conditions, com- 
petitions, etc., frequently play such 
a large part in the business that 
‘it is totally impossible to intelli- 
gently evaluate these matters a 
thousand miles away. The jobber 
knows this, even if we don’t. He 
doesn’t care particularly about 
learning how to sell more gadgets 
or gimmicks or more what-have- 
you because you can’t give a dis- 
tributor the best story on increasing 
his sales of your product with- 
out its having a personal flair. 
The man at the head isn’t inter- 
ested in selling more of any one 
item as much as in building up a 
better business as a whole. If he 
thinks that he’ll be a better dis- 
tributor by throwing out your line 
100 per cent he'll do it, and all 
the surveys and the analyses in 
the world won’t change him. I 
repeat that he’s interested in just 
one thing and that’s in making 
himself a better distributor. 

Now I will tell you another 
thing that we think we have found 
out about the distributor. We 
believe that the average distributor 
is more interested in knowing what 
‘he has done than what he can do. 
The average jobber knows his ter- 
ritory, he knows local conditions 
and he knows almost by instinct 
just about what he can do. You 
can’t help him particularly to an- 
alyze his market. You place an- 
alyses of local markets before the 
jobber and nine times out of ten 
he judges their worth not by the 
facts presented and your method 
of presenting them but by whether 
or not they agree with his own 
hunch on the situation. If it agrees 
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—and common sense. 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 


Advertising 


Organized 1913 


Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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with the analysis then the analysis 
is good—if not then it is bad, and 
he won’t have it anyway. Either 
way your work has been for 
nothing. 

But we find that the distributor 
does not usually know what he 
has done. He can go through his 
books and say, “Yes, I bought 
so many thousand dollars worth 
of Greenfield Tap and Die prod- 
ucts in 1926.” But he almost never 
does. In addition, it so happens 
that Greenfield Tap and Die prod- 
ucts are divided up into eight 
major lines. We find that there 
isn’t one distributor in a hundred 
who knows how many dollars 
worth of taps or how many dollars 
worth of reamers or how many 
dollars worth of Screw Plates he 
has bought. 


BULLETINS DISTRIBUTED 


We decided to give our distribu- 
tors a little more definite informa- 
tion about the business which they 
did with us. So we prepared these 


bulletins which we have been dis- 
tributing each quarter throughout 


the current year. We combined 
business with pleasure, so to speak, 
by a few illustrations of standard 
tools with terse suggestions as to 
stocking in the center spread and 
a complete list of the products 
we make on the back. If our 
theory was worth anything, the 
jobber would be so eager to get 
the dope on what he had done 
with our lines that he wouldn’t 
mind taking a dose of propaganda 
at the same time. As a result 
we know several instances of dis- 
tributors beginning to handle these 
items which they never knew we 
made a year ago. At the bottom 
of the first page we show the 


jobber’s purchases during the im- - 


mediate preceding quarter, the 
quarter before that and the cor- 
responding quarter in the previ- 
ous year for each of the -eight 
major lines in which our products 
are divided. Each quarter thére- 
fore, when the jobber receives this 
letter he can tell whether his pur- 
chases of taps are increasing or 
decreasing as compared with the 
preceding quarter and the quarter 
the year before. We fill up the 
rest of the first page with a let- 
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ter, in some cases a general one 
and in some cases a special letter 
when the figures at the»bottom of 
the page seem to indicate that defi- 
nite suggestions might not be 
amiss. 

Our distributors ate this thing 
up. If you were to come into 
my office I could show you a sheaf 
of unsolicited letters. They arrive 
every quarter following the dis- 
tribution of this bulletin. A com- 
mon slant for them to take is— 
“We were surprised to see that 
our tap purchases fell off last 
quarter—we have arranged to have 
the boys come in next Saturday 
and I would like to have your 
salesman here to give them a shot 
in the arm on taps. I think they 
have been laying down and if you 
can do this I believe next quarter 
our figures will look very much 
better.” Why a lot of these dis- 
tributors are playing a regular 
game with us. They get an awful 
kick out of seeing that they sold 
more taps and dies this quarter 
than they did the quarter before 
or than they did the year before. 
It’s one of the most amazing things 
I’ve ever seen. 

We are trying very hard to keep 
this one thing always before us, 
never to forget that the distribu- 
tor is more interested in himself 
than in anyone else in the world. If 
we can send him an article like the 
one from Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
which tells how a successful dis- 
tributor has made his success he 
is going to think a whole lot more 
of us than if we sent him some- 
thing like the Survey which can’t 
help but have a selfish note in 
it. We can send him something like 
our bulletin which tells him just 
exactly what he has been doing 
with us right along. He’s already 
enjoyed that business, and made 
his profit on it. If he can see that 
he~--did better last quarter than 
he. did the quarter before, or even 
if he sees that he has done less 
business in a certain line than 
he did-the quarter before, these 
concrete figures of what has actu- 
ally taken place, are going to mean 
a lot more to him than anything 
that we can tell him about what 
he might be able to do if he fol- 
lowed certain suggestions. 
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Effectir e 


“‘Trade associations and general business 
should have someone to speak authoritatively for 
them. Nation’s Business is —s effectively.”’ 
—C. C. HANCH, Genera Manage r, National 


Association of Finance, Compenies, ( hicago 


November = 1927 


Englands Costly Try at Socialism. 
by Herbert N.Casson. ze 


A lew Leadership in Cotton 
by Walker D. Hines ee 


Dollars and Sense in Aviation 
by William P. MacCracken,Jr 


What the Atom Means to Industry 
by Gerald Wendt ze 


Afap of Nation's Business, Page 46 


Published at Washington by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
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HE California Fruit Growers Exchange have contracted 
for Street Car advertising in every city of the United 
States and Canada. 


More than 40,000,000 passengers are carried by these cars§ 
every day and the car cards for Sunkist Lemons and Sunkist} 
Oranges will ride with these millions of men, women and 
children, for twenty minutes or more at a time, every day 
day after day, month after month. 


STREET RAILWAYS 


Sunkist P 


C atiiforl 


a LATIN 
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Sunkist 
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Street Cars! 


st Car Advertising has two great natural advantages 

r all other mediums for the advertising of lemons and 

milar staples—the riders do not turn the cards from sight 
hr pass them by. 


diiring their idle time by the great mass of people, who 
ould not stop to read other kinds of advertising for lemons 
ause ‘‘they think they know all about lemons.’’ 


RTISING COMPANY 


Sunkist 
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Call 
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Absolutely and 
unqualifiedly 
the best buy in 
the outdoor 
field today—and 
tomorrow — 
and we can 
prove it to your 
satisfaction. 





a 


Write or Telephone for Full Information. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 






































Campaigns Against Substitution 
Are Risky 


Brand Advertising, Good Packaging, Dealer Education, Effective Counter 
Display and Frequent Sales Contact Offset Evils of Substitution 


Tue Lonpon Press Excuance, Lrp. 
Lonvon,. W. C. 2 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you oblige me with an index of 
articles appearing in your publications on 
the subject of substitution? 

Also there is this questidén, namely, has 
there ever been conducted in the United 
States a collective campaign of press ad- 
vertising to thwart the evil of substitu- 
tion? Any particulars which you can 
give on any compaiqne of this descrip- 
tion will be welcomed. 

I may explain that there is being con- 
sidered the initiation of a paid-for press 
advertising campaign on the part of some 
important advertisers in this country to 
offset the practice of many retailers to 
offer private brand goods, or goods on 
which they make a larger profit, when 
asked by the customer for a specific na- 
tionally advertised brand. 

Tue Lonvon Press Excuance, Ltp., 

Joun C. Kirxwoop. 


HETHER it is one manu- 

facturer, acting alone, or 
a group of manufacturers, act- 
ing in concert or in co-oper- 
ation, who sets out to do somé- 
thing about brand’ substitution 
among retailers, care should be ob- 
served in the way the manufacturer 
discusses the subject either with 
the consuming public or «with his 
trade. The manufacturer must not 
fail to bear in mind that the prod- 
ucts on the retailer’s shélves -be- 
long to the retailer. They are his, 
to do with as he pleases. He may 
decide to give them away or use 
them himself. 

The manufacturer should also 
not fail to remember that substi- 
tution is a dangerous word to use 
promiscuously. It has _ several 
meanings. What it means to one 
retailer or wholesaler is not the 
same thing it means to the manu- 
facturer or the consumer. Substi- 
tution, the word, has a slightly 
different meaning to almost every- 
body. When . the. manufacturer 
goes out to campaign. against re- 
tail substitution, let him be care- 
ful, whenever he uses the word, to 
define exactly what he means by 
it. There is deliberate substitu- 
tion, which may be honest or dis- 
honest, innocent substitution, imita- 


tion and counterfeiting. There is 
one ‘form. of retail substitution 
which is not to be charged against 
the retailer at all, but against a 
manu facturer-competitor ; and 
sometimes the .competitor is a 
wholesaler, who in pushing his pri- 
vate brand on the retailer, has 
made the retailer an innocent vic- 
tim. 

Another point for the manufac- 
turer to remember is that it is 
better to act on the presumption 
that all men are honest than on the 
presumption that they are not. The 
consumer. and the retailer are often 
personally acquainted, sometimes 
over a long period of time. When 
the consumer reads, in a manufac- 
turer’s advertisement, that he must 
not permit his retailer to persuade 
him to accept a substitute for the 
manufacturer’s product, he will 


probably. feel, knowing his retailer, 
a lot more confidence in the re- 
tailer’s judgment than in the manu- 


facturer. .It must never be lost 
sight of that the.consumer is king. 
Retailers are succéssful, when they 
are, because they have served the 
king to. his. satisfaction. Should 
the: king ask his retailer for an 
advertised brand, and should the 
retailer persuade the king that an- 
other brand, advertised or not,. is 
better, he takes a risk with that 
consumer which may lose him his 
patronage. Why does the retailer 
believe the other brand is better? 
Because the manufacturer, although 
he succeeded ih convincing con- 
sumers that his brand was better, 
failed to convince retailers. Where- 
upon, the manufacturer shouts 
“Substitution!” Is it reasonable 
to conclude that the consumer, 
who tried the brand recommended 
to him by his retailer, and liked it, 
will sympathize with the manufac- 
turer? Not at all. 

When a manufacturer has rea- 
son to believe that retailers are 
substituting other brands for his, 
the first thing for him to do is to 
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undertake some sort of investiga- 
tion among his retailers. It is 
unwise to act upon insufficient evi- 
dence. An investigation may dis- 
close that substitution has nothing 
whatever to do with the falling 
off in sales. Should he find that 
substitution is at work, it will not 
be hard to find out why. More 
and better brand advertising to the 
consumer for a meritorious product 
is the simple way to send con- 
sumers into retailers’ stores asking 
for the brand. More and better 
advertising to the retailer and 
wholesaler is the simple way to 
predispose dealers to place or- 
ders for it. Perhaps the pack- 
age is antiquated or. deficient in 
creating a favorable impression. 
Re-designing the package might 
precede the advertising campaign. 
A weil-thought-out plan of dealer 
education should go hand in hand 
with the consumer and dealer ad- 
vertising, involving energetic mer- 
chandising of the advertising to 
the dealer, and helpful suggestions 
on counter and window display. 
Legal redress is to be thought of 
only where there is unmistakable 
evidence of dishonesty or imita- 
tion, or counterfeiting, of an arti- 
cle or package. 

Said John H. Kraft, vice-presi- 
dent of the Kraft Cheese Company, 
recently* : 

“We have developed three meth- 
ods which have proved to be effec- 
tive in fighting substitution. They 
are: 
“1. Brand advertising. This em- 
phasizes our name and our pack- 
age pictorially. The accompanying 
copy tells the reader as simply as 
it can be told how to get Kraft 
cheese. This advertising to con- 
sumers is our best insurance that 
sales will not go astray, once we 
have built up confidence in our 
products. 

“2. Packaging that is distinctive 
and individual so far as possible. 
Good display of our packages 
made more certain by counter 
racks. 

“3. The direct contact of the 
sales force with retail dealers and 
jobbers. A well-trained salesman 


*Parnters’ Inx, January 13, 1927, 





“Kraft Cheese Shows How to Tame the 
Substitution Menace.” 
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produces, in addition to orders 
friendly and loyal dealers. We try 
to show the dealer that sacrificing 
the possibilities for permanent and 
growing profits to temporary gain 
is the negation of sound merchan- 
dising.” 

A list of articles on how manu- 
facturers have endeavored to off- 
set the evil effects of substitution, 
which have appeared in the Prrnt- 
ERs’ INK Publications, has been 
sent to Mr. Kirkwood and is 
available to all who will write for 
it—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Florida Papers to Issue 
Agricultural Supplement 


A group of forty Florida newspapers 
will co-operate in issuing a semi- 
monthly agricultural supplement to be 
known as the “Farm and Grove Sec- 
tion.” It will be devoted to the ad- 
vancement of agricultural interests in 
that State. The section will be super- 
vised by Frank R. Hammett, of Jack- 
sonville. In conjunction with the sup- 
plement, the first issue of which will 
appear on January 1, a free agricultural 
information bureau has been opened at 
Jacksonville. 





Foamite-Childs Merges with 
American-LaFrance, Inc. 


The American-LaFrance Fire Engine 
Company, Inc., Imira, has 
acquired the assets and good-will ‘of the 
Foamite-Childs Corporation, Utica, 
N. Y., maker of fire extinguishing ap- 
pliances. The business of the two com- 
panies will be combined under a single 
corporate identity, to be known as the 
American-LaFrance and Foamite Cor- 
poration. 


Chevrolet Has Record 





Production 
The Chevrolet Motor Company, De- 
troit, which on November 3, rounded 


out its sixteenth year of existence, re- 
ports that for 1927 1,600,000 units will 
be built, more than the combined output 
of the commas’ first eleven years. 

The 1926 Chevrolet production was 
732,147 units, @ record for production 
until it was ‘equaled this year by Au 
gust 12. 





New Business at Columbus, 
Ohio 

F. B. Moore, for nineteen years in 
the advertising department of the Ohio 
State Journal, Columbus, and Henry 
H. Banta, until recently branch man- 
ager of the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 
Binder Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
have organized a new company, the 
Phoenix Printing and Advertising Com- 
pany, at Columbus. 
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ROBABLY the most important 
factor in advertising is continuity. 


But the question is whether all of 
the continuity should be furnished 
by the advertiser or whether the 
publisher should furnish some too. 


If continuity depends not only on 
continuous advertising but equally 
on constant circulation, consider the 
subscription renewal average of The 
Architectural Forum—nearly 80%— 
not for just a few months but for a 
period of years. 


The consistent advertiser in The 
Architectural Forum realizes on his 
continuity. 
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,» Newspaper 
Publishers Hold Fall 
Meeting 





One of the Interesting Subjects Dis- 
cussed Was the Matter of Busi- 
ness-Paper Advertising by News- 
papers—L. E. McGivena Told 
Publishers That They Have a 
Lot to Learn in This Respect. 





Amuse the subjects that re- 
ceived attention at the third 
annual fall meeting of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, held last week at Virginia 
Beach, Va., were free publicity, 
business-paper advertising of news- 
papers, the importance of adver- 
tising agencies in increasing the 
volume of advertising, union labor 
and management problems. The 
three-day meeting was attended by 
about 125 delegates. William B. 
Bryant, of the Paterson, N. J., 
Press-Guardian, was chairman of 
the program committee. 

James W. Young, of the Chi- 
cago office of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, and retiring presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, explained 
the important part that agencies 
have played in creating new ad- 
vertisers and how they have in- 
creased the total newspaper space 
used by old advertisers. He out- 
lined the returns secured from a 
survey of forty-eight representative 
agencies, made by the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies that showed there were 631 
accounts which had not used adver- 
tising space previous to the devel- 
opment of their accounts by the 
agencies. In telling about the main 
accomplishment of an advertising 
agent, he said: 

“I claim that what he does is to 
invent. There is a certain type of 
mind that is inventive of sales 
opportunities, that is dealing and 
is equipped to deal in the realm of 
applied psychology. Just as the 
mechanical engineer makes inven- 
tions in the field of applied me- 
chanics, so a certain type of mind 
is to be found that has the ca- 
pacity of inventions that sell things 
better than they have ever been 
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sold before through the medium of 
advertising.” 

In summing up, he declared that 
“the advertising agency is the only 
organization devoting its time, tal- 
ents and thoughts exclusively to 
the thing upon which your busi- 
ness rests in the last analysis, and 
that is how to make advertising 
pay.” 

A criticism of the business-paper 
advertising of newspaper publishers 
was the topic taken up by L. E. 
McGivena, promotion manager of 
the New York Daily News. Too 
much of this advertising is given 
over to boasting and attempts to 
impress competitors rather than ad- 
vertisers, he declared. According to 
Mr. McGivena, the main require- 
ments for copy that advertises 
newspapers are: It should iden- 
tify the paper; the subject matter 
must be of interest to the ad- 
vertising buyer, not to the pub- 
lisher, and the standards of crafts- 
manship in preparation must be 
adequate to the audience. He said, 
“If the publisher is to advertise 
his product intelligently to these 
customers, he must at least know 
what interest his product has for 
them, must know enough of their 
business to intelligently adapt his 
paper to their uses. If he fails 
in this respect he can hardly be 
said to be selling national advertis- 
ing, although the national adver- 
tiser may still continue to buy his 
paper.” 

“Why Give It Away?” asked 
J. N. Heiskell, of the Little Rock, 
Ark., Gazette, in a talk on free 
publicity. He pictured the publisher 
giving away free space to a person 
who frequently collected so much 
. column for it from somebody 
else. 

Charles H. Taylor, of the Bos- 
ton Globe, spoke on the Federal 
Trade Commission hearings. The 
probability of union labor difficul- 
ties arising soon was covered in a 
report by Harvey J. Kelly, chair- 
man of the association’s special 
standing committee. Technical 
problems were discussed by James 
T. Peto, of the Paterson, N. J., 
Press-Guardian, James Hogan, of 
the Cleveland Press, and A. H. 
Burns, of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 
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Keynote 
Railroad Men 


buy more commodities than any 
other group. They are surely 
reached through our pages because 
they must read our magazine, 
which percolates right down 
through executive and operating 
staffs. 


All are listed off the New York 
Stock Exchange and our construc- 
tive analysis of their securities are 
eagerly followed by these men. 


There are only 189 Class 1 Rail- 
roads in the United States. 


VICTOR E. GRAHAM 


Advertising Director 


&MAGAZINE 
¢WALLSTREET 


Member A. B. C. 


42 Broadway, New York City 


No. 2 of a Series 
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Dont Overlook 
the Nation's Last 
Industrial Frontier 


In every field of industrial and commercial 
activity, the South is marching forward to new 
heights. Business is expanding toa point hitherto 
unknown and undreamed of. Indeed a truly new 
spirit is abroad in the South—the Nation's last 
industrial frontier is coming into its own. 

Building and construction operations are 
rapidly increasing. Over $1,250,000,000 was 
spent for Southern construction last year. New 
contracts are being placed every day for big un- 
dertakings. Numerous new indu-‘rial plants are 
under construction. Additional equipment is 
being added to old plants and new equipment is 
replacing old throughout the entire South. This 
increased industrial activity means an increased 
demand for equipment and operating supplies. 

With the exception of the industrial centers 
of the East and Middle West, the South is now 
producing more manufactured goods than any 
other region of the country. The total value of 
all the manufactured products in New England is 
only 68% of what the South produces annually. 

Today there is more solid prosperity, more 
business activity and more dollars being spent 
in the South than in the entire history of the 
country. 


This great industrial frontier is awakening and 
demanding things. Developing more rapidly than 
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any other section of the country, it offers a splen- 
did field for any manufacturer who wants to de- 
velop his Southern business. 

There is big business and real buying power 
in Southern Markets. Big business for any man- 
ufacturers who want it. If you have anything 


to sell South, write us and let us tell you how 
we can and will help you secure desired repre- 
sentation and distribution for your product. Your 





request will incur no obligation whatever. 


COTTON 

devoted to construction, administra- 
tion and production problems of the 
mills . . . with a circulation of 
8,500, most thoroughly covering this 
important industry. 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH 

the only publication devoted exclu- 
sively to the commercial phases of 
Southern Electrical interests . . 
goes to 4,500 leading jobbers, deal- 
ers, contractors and central station 
commercial departments. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
reaches 8,000 jobbers and dealers in 
the Southern States, making it the 


most effective medium for manufac- 
turers marketing products in this 
field. 


SOUTHERN 

POWER JOURNAL 

the only medium that thoroughly 
covers Southern power plant own- 
ers, superintendents, chief engineers 
and master mechanics . . . with 
a circulation of 20,000. 


SOU THERN 
AUTOMOTIVE DEALER 

is devoted to the interests of dis- 
tributors and dealers of automobiles, 
accessories and other automotive 
equipment has a circula- 
tion of 10,000. 


W.RC.SMITH PUBLISHING CO 


Atlanta. Georgia 
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MISS LOIS P. DOWDLE 


ISS DOWDLE has been 
Ok with the Home Economics 
department at the Georgia 
State College of Agricul- 
ture, Athens, Ga., for twelve years as 
State Girls’ Club Agent. For two years 
she has been contributing editor of the 
Home Department of Southern Ruralist. 
During the World War she was Home 
Economics Director for the Federal Food 
Administration of Georgia and Chair- 
man of Food Production and Food Con- 
servation for the Women's Branch of 
the Georgia Division of the Council of 
National Defense. 


Prior to going to Athens, Miss Dowdle 
served as a rural school teacher, then as 
county agent in her home county, Floyd, 
and later as District Home Economics 
Agent. 

She attended Shorter College and 
Cornell University and holds a B.S. 
degree from the University of Georgia. 
She is prominently identified with the 
Georgia Home Economics Association, 
the Association of University Women 
and the Georgia Educational Association. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has given her a number of important 
assignments in Home Economics work. 


Through these connections Miss 
Dowdle has come in intimate contact 
with thousands of rural homes, not only 
in Georgia, but throughout the South. 





Miss 
Lois P. Dowdle 


Has Joined the Staff of 


Southern Ruralist 
as Editor of the 


Home Department 


Miss Dowdle will 


devote her entire 
time to editorial 
and field work 


umd: 


The distinctive rotogravure 
cover service has given 
Southern Ruralist greater in- 
dividuality, prestige, reader 
interest and pulling power. 


Sell the Southern farm mar- 
ket with picturized advertis- 
ing. The covers are produced 
in our own plant. Rates for 
back covers, full pages or 
broken pages on second and 
third covers, represent only a 
nominal advance over black 
and white rates. 


Circulation over 435,000 net 
paid. 


‘Southern Ruralist 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Serves Every Interest of the 
Farm Home 


Special Representatives: E. Katz 
Special Advertising Agency 
New York Detroit Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


1411 Syndicate Trust Bidg., 
St. Louis 
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A Retailer Tells What Kind ‘of 


Booklets He Likes and Why 


Good Dealer Booklets and Folders Are Always Welcome If They 
Contain Enough Real Sales Help and Information 


By Arthur H. Van Voris 


Retailer of Hardware, Housefurnishings and Sporting Goods 


HERE is too much bunk in the 
way of dealer literature today 
and I suspect it is accounted for 
largely by a lack of knowledge 
»f the selling problem of the dealer. 
Why don’t more manufacturers 
get out into the field, themselves, 
and find out what will prove help- 
ful to their retailer accounts? I 
can’t see for the life of me why 
any manufacturer with any sort of 
an advertising appropriation should 
hesitate to help his dealers in this 
manner. 

Not long ago, a salesman repre- 
senting a concern which manufac- 
tures a line of farm tool-grinders, 
called on us, hoping to open an 
account. 

The salesman spent several hours 
before securing an order and even 
then, to clinch his own selling talk 
and over-ride our natural skep- 
ticism concerning the salability of 
the particular grinder he was sell- 
ing us, he agreed to help us sell 
them out among the farmers on 
his next call, after the order had 
been delivered. 

This salesman guaranteed the 
sale of every grinder in the order. 

When’ the time came for the 


personal visits, we loaded the 
truck full of grinders in their 
wriginal cartons, the salesman 


‘arrying along his own demon- 
strator-sample and started out. 

He did the demonstrating, while 
[ introduced him and his product. 

It didn’t take me long to learn 
why he had felt able to guarantee 
he sale of this order, once I had 
seen the thorough and completely 
nteresting demonstration he was 
ible to give each farmer. Some- 
imes it was out in the hay-field 
vith a grinder set up on the wheel 
f the mower; again it was in the 
lairy barn or in the farmyard— 
vherever we chanced to find the 
wrospect engaged at work. 


It took us a day and part of a 
half day to sell- the entire lot and 
at the end of that time we were 
only too glad to reimburse this 
salesman for the time he had given 
us from his vacation. 

Here is the point of this little 
story: 

I learned a lot about selling a 
new device about which I had 
originally understood nothing and 
would have been as awkward as 
could be in trying to show its 
merits to a prospect. 

The only literature accompany- 
ing each shipping carton was a 
brief—very brief—instruction sheet 
which gave almost no suggestion 
about the use of the item. 


DEALER BOOKLET SUGGESTED 


I was so enthusiastic over the 
sales possibilities in this grinder 
and so appreciative of the efforts 
of the salesman that I wrote a long 
letter to the manufacturer, sug- 
gesting that all of these excellent 
and practical uses be incorporated 
in a dealer booklet, to be supplied 
in quantities to all dealers. 

If I were in the advertising de- 
partment of that manufacturer, I 
would not let a day go by before I 
had planned a first-class dealer 
booklet for my trade, incorporating 
in it all of the practical uses for 
saving time, energy and tools— 
with ample illustrations—just as I, 
in turn, saw these uses demon- 
strated by the factory salesman 


who understood his implement 
from A to Z. 
A little study would soon 


familiarize the dealer with the 
same uses that I saw demonstrated 
out on the farms and if he failed 
to make a sale when the farmer 
called, the dealer could hand a 
booklet to the farmer and ask him 
to take it home, look it over at his 
leisure and consider if it wasn’t 
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the best investment he could make. 

And this booklet or folder 
proposition doesn’t have to apply 
only to merchandise items which 
are as involved as this farm 
grinder. 

I am sure that the sale of many 
an item of infinitely simpler nature 
can be furthered by helping the 
dealer with some good booklets or 
folders to hand to his customers, 
wrap with parcels or mail with 
statements and correspondence. 

There are many good booklets 
of this very sort in use today, 
despite the fact that there ought 
to be many more of them. 

I have assembled a few of these 
booklets which I consider of a 
truly helpful nature to the retailer. 

They cover a wide range of 
merchandise and were selected be- 
cause each has something to com- 
mend it for attention. 

Valentine & Company help the 
dealer to tell his customers about 
Valspar Brushing Lacquer in a 
picture folder now lying be- 
fore me. 

The colors are attractive and the 
illustrations are catching and here 
is the first page: 


Home Decoratrnc Mape Easy! 

Easy to use, quick to dry, Valspar 
Brushing Lacquer is magic for creat- 
ing color harmony in every room. It 
comes in the most attractive colors 
imaginable and can be used on new or 
old furniture and woodwork as well as 
on metal. (Anything in the house that 
is now the wrong color can quickly and 
easily be brought into harmony with 
this wonderful new_ Valspar product.) 

Valspar Brushing Lacquer dries ready 
for use in a few minutes. Two coats 
are dry within an hour. And it gives 
the satiny glow of rubbed enamel with- 
out the hard work. 


Now we open the folder and in- 
side a border of circular color- 
indicators is this copy: 


Wuicn or Test Beautirut VaLsPaR 
Lacquer Cotors Do You Want? 
Fifteen lovely shades and tints all 

ready to use! The most attractive selec- 

tion of lacquer colors ever made— 
colors that will help you work wonders 
in your home! All the colors shown on 
this page as well as Black, White and 

Clear—(transparent)—come ready for 
ou to use in Valspar Brushing 
cquer. 

As you can see, there are bright 
strong colors to make the kitchen neat 
and cheerful, gay shades for the break- 


fast room, delicate tints that look so 
well in the bedroom, still other colors 
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to bring furniture or woodwork in liv- 
ing room or dining room into harmony 
with the color scheme. 

It’s really fun to see some mis- 
matched piece of furniture come into a 
life of usefulness and beauty by the 
application of Valspar Lacquer. Book- 
cases, chairs, tables, woodwork, floors, 
whole sets of furniture, shelves, porch 
chairs and swings—there’s an endless 
number of things around the house you 
can finish with Valspar Brushing 
Lacquer. 

And the whole job can be done so 
) nad you'll never miss the time. 

nd, a few minutes after you've 
finished lacquering, the article is ready 
for use! 

And no matter what is spilled on 
table or floor, the finish will never turn 
white, 

Valspar Brushing Laquer possesses 
all the famous characteristics of Val- 
spar Varnish—it is durable and water- 
proof as well as heat and wear-proof, 
and—it dries in minutes. 

Valspar Brushing Lacquer, like Val- 
spar and Valspar in colors, may be used 
indoors or outdoors on all kinds of 
surfaces. Most brushing lacquers are 
suitable only for indoor use and none 
possess the all ’round usefulness and 
durability of Valspar Brushing Lacquer. 


Just this much of the copy indi- 
cates clearly that this folder was 
prepared with the intent and pur- 
pose of inducing sales among 
prospects to whom it was dis- 
tributed by the dealer. 

The rest of the folder is equally 
as good, being devoted to a page 
of printed color-tabs and para- 
graphs on such points as: 


How to Mix Valspar Lacquer Colors. 
The Magic of Color. 

Home Decorating Service. 
Directions for Use. 

Cautions, 

Suggestions. 


__It epitomizes, as a whole, my 
idea of a folder that was built for 
and around the dealer’s customers, 
visualizing for them the beauty 
and charm resultant from a home 
application of the product. 

The American Gas Machine 
Company furnishes a folder in 
colors for its line of gasoline lamps 
and lanterns known as the Ameri- 
can Ready-Lite group. 

The two cover pages illustrate in 
color the two mainly sold models 
—a lamp and a lantern, respec- 
tively. These cover designs show 
a lamp on a living-room table and 
a farmer carrying a lantern to his 
barn, each one illuminating a con- 
siderable area of space roundabout. 

This complete folder serves as a 
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OU can think of magazines that 
e fen like Town & Country; but 
none that Town & Country is 
like. Few publications fit so in- 
timately into the background of 
their readers. Town & CountTRY 
has no circulation problems. The 
right kind of people buy it natu- 
rally. The others don’t buy it 
at all. And the people who en- 
joy Town & Country are people 


who enjoy the very best of 
everything. 





Jownk Guntey 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
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descriptive catalog of five differ- 
ent models of lamps and lanterns, 
as well as a general outline of their 
construction and operation. 

Then there is a cut of the new, 
straight, long-life generator; cuts 
of how the lamp is lighted; a state- 
ment that they cost less than oil 
lamps to operate and give twenty- 
five times as much light. In all, the 
folder gives the prospect an un- 
usually complete idea of what a 
Ready-Lite will do in the home, 
and inasmuch as the construction 
and lighting operations are all il- 
lustrated, much of the selling effort 
is obviated for the dealer and in 
the last analysis, this feature is 
most thoroughly appreciated by the 
retailer. 

Next comes the Chicago Solder 
Company with a dealer folder for 
its Kester Metal Mender. 


For Home anp Generar Use 
Regutres Onty Heat. 

Kester Metal Mender combines solder 
and flux. That is why you can so 
easily use it. . . 

Flux is that mysterious, uncertain 
thing you have possibly seen the skilled 
one use in electrical, plumbing, tin- 
smithing and other lines of work. That 
little daub of liquid which you may or 
may not have seen applied, did the job 
for the workman you observed. ut 
he had to know just when and how 
to daub— then failed occasionally. 

You have often said: “If I could 
only solder, I would mend this or 
that.” Maybe you tried it and found 
that the solder would not stick. No 
one told you about flux. Now you can 
easily do those things with Kester 
Metal Mender. 

The solder in Kester Metal Mender 
is not new. Tons of it are sold daily 
for use in building many of your house- 
hold wares, as well as being used ex- 
tensively by repairmen of various sorts. 

Chances are ten to one the dealer 
who will sell you Kester Metal Mender 
will say: “I use it myself—therefore 
I can recommend it to you. It’s easy 
to use. Requires only heat.” : 

To use Kester Metal Mender, simply 


see that the parts to be mended are’ 


reasonably clean and when—but here, 
that’s enough, the simple directions are 
complete, right on the can that holds 
a generous coil. 

a tin of this genuine solder metal 
mender and you'll be surprised at the 
numerous uses you can put it to—and 
the money it will save you. And the 
mend is of metal as strong as the job 
was before! 

For Housewife, Radio Fan, Home 
Owner, School Boy, Autoist and Me- 
chanic. 


The folder then illustrates some 
job being done by each of these 
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users; it pictures the trim metal 
container with its contents; it 
shows how easily it can be used— 
anywhere—by candle, gas flame 
lamp, soldering iron, hot poker, 
etc. And it mentions that it has 
been inspected by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

You can imagine the universal 
demand for such a product, once 
it is known to a dealer’s custom- 
ers, and remembering that a tin of 
it retails for just a quarter, it is 
recognized at once how helpful 
this folder really is in bringing 
customers for an article that is one 
of the small ones of the several 
thousand to be found in the hard- 
ware store. The very fact that it 
is a little article would naturall) 
prevent the dealer from expending 
much time on it with profit. The 
folder helps do this work for him 
and therefore I consider it useful 
and helpful. 

Here’s another folder that tells 
the story of a good clothesline 
equipment. 

This is issued by the Ritch & 
Pidge Manufacturing Company, 
which makes the Peerless Clothes- 
line Pulley Set: 


An Important Message . . . on how 
Women’s Work can be made Easier. 


This caption greets the reader 
on the cover page and when 
opened into a three-page folder, 
the main illustration shows a Peer- 
less outfit strung from porch to 
garage with a housewife hanging 
out the morning’s wash and string- 
ing it along from porch to garage 
without taking a step from the 
clothes-basket which is to be seen 
there at her side on the porch 

The wind is blowing, too, and 
any housewife prospect who 
examines the folder is sure to not« 
at once various items of | this 
equipment, for taking in slack, 
for preventing the clothes from 
whipping on a twisting line, etc. 

Also, just below the cut is a list 
of each item in the outfit, telling 
just what it is for and how it is 
used, and on the final page is a 
close-up of a specimen outfit, 
really a picture of the sample that 
is furnished to dealers by this com- 
pany, for store display purpose, 
and I can state that the combination 
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LOCAL and NATIONAL 


Advertisers 


show their preference for The HERALD 
in Syracuse, N. Y. 


Nov. 10, 1927 


THE HERALD published, during the first 
9 months of 1927 


1,843,961 lines 


more advertising than the second paper. 


*Comparative Advertising Lineages, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Newspapers, 9 Months ending September 30, 1927. 


HERALD POST-STANDARD JOURNAL 
LINES LINES LINES 


See 4,896,955 2,996,826 3,567,987 
National . . . 1,221,827 1,001,121 967,473 
Automotive . 809,360 715,656 548,721 





Total . . . . 6,928,142 4,713,603. 5,084,181 


*De Lisser Bros., Inc., measure all Syracuse newspapers. 


SYRACUSE HERALD 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


National Representatives: 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Park Square Bidg. 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
New York Boston — 





. 5027. Montgomery St. .. Leary Bailding Chamber. of op Grmstig tn 


San Francisco; California ee Sa Tem Apweies; Cplitarnta:: : 
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HERBERT HOOVE}. 
“What Shall We Do With ‘Th\ 


Go Direct to America’s 
$89,000,000,000 
Business Market 


T first glance America’s 
business market seems 
immense with its $89,000,- 
000,000 annual income, and 
a production in excess of 
$62,000,000,000. But it must 
be remembered that of 417,421 
corporations reporting in 1924, 
but 236,389* earned a profit. 
This figure was smaller in 
1925, and will be smaller ‘still 
for 1927. It is these profit- 
making enterprises that are the 
best prospects in the business 
market, and it is the policy 
forming as well as the policy 
executing heads of these en- 
terprises that are keeping in 
touch with the latest in busi- 
ness trends, policies and meth- 
ods through THe MAGAZINE 
or Bustness. Would you have 
proof? It is available. 


*PFrom “‘Ts Meree or Net To Merge,’’ 
Tae Macazine or Business for October. 
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E jalks with business leaders about 


ississippi ?” 


HE Secretary of Com- 

merce speaking on this 

subject in your commu- 
nity would tax the capacity of 
the largest available hall. 
Seated across from him in his 
ofice you would be intent on Bt 
his every uttered word. 





& Ewing 


And here, in THE MAGAZINE oF Busrness for November, 
Secretary Hoover talks to you about the Mississippi—about 
a catastrophe out of which may possibly emerge a great 
inland waterways system that can serve both industry and 
agriculture and improve America’s economic balance. 


An intimate discussion this, with Secretary Hoover, cabinet 
member—and Herbert Hoover, humanitarian. Too, it is the 
discussion of a problem that is national in its scope, and one 
that can be international in the influence of its solution. 


Also, in the November issue: Dr. Glenn Frank on “The 
New Man of Business”; C. Bertrand Thompson, writing 
from Paris, on “What You Want to Know About France”; 
and “Our Air ‘Ship’ Gets Its First Bump”; “The Business 
Outlook”; “The Underlying Trend of Business” and The 
‘How’s Business?” Map—based on the current thinking of 
[he Council on the Trend of Business. 


A. W. SHAW COMPANY 
New York CHICAGO LonpDon 
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of folder and floor-sample have 
served the profitable and intended 
use for which they were devised. 

I think you will see that in so 
many of these cases the folder tells 
the story by a combination of il- 
lustrations and copy, so that when 
the actual merchandise is shown to 
a customer, an interest and an 
understanding has already been 
aroused and thus the greater part 
of selling-resistance has already 
been removed. 

The dealer folder of the George 
W. Dunham Corporation, manu- 
facturer of the Whirldry electric 
washing machine, has one of the 
most delightful cover pages I have 
ever seen. Half of this page is 
devoted to a reproduction of a 
story-picture, showing the smiling 
housewife with her washing all 
hung on the line, against a cheer- 
ful background of green foliage 
and hollyhocks, with a clock in 
the distant spire pointing the hour 
of half-past ten, indicating “Blue 
Monday” as well by the board. 

The title of the booklet appears 
beneath, “Washing Machines that 
Last!” Then this copy: 


There was a time when wash day 
was “Blue Monday” in the life of 
every housewife. But that was before 
the era of the washing machine. 

When first the hand-operated wash- 
ing machine was intr uced, it did 
much to take the “blueness” out of 
wash day. Then came the electric ma- 
chine, which makes it possible today 
for the busy housewife to handle the 
week’s wash with speed, efficiency and 
thoroughness. 

The electric washing machine has 
eliminated the old-time drudgery from 
home laundry work. There is no com- 
parison to be made between it and the 
antiquated method of tub and wash- 
board. Every housewife knows the ad- 
vantage of having such a labor-saving 
apparatus in the home. 


This sound copy now continues 
with further explanation of the 
construction of the Whirldry ma- 
chine, emphasizing the important 
fact suggested by the cover title, 
that copper, brass and bronze are 
used in its construction, making it 
easy to clean and of exceptionally 
long life. 

However excellent the copy may 

I am most impressed by the 
two illustrations given: such. liberal 
“talking-space”. in this. booklet, 

I have mentioned the cover page 
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and now across the two inside 
pages is the second part of the 
story. 

Here we meet Housewife No. 1 
of the cover page, dropping in 
for a moment on Housewife No. 2. 

The hour by the steeple clock is 
now a quarter of one and No. 1 is 
gowned in her street dress, while 
No. 2 wears her morning house- 
dress and apron to betoken her un- 
finished task of wash day. 

The faces of these two women 
are quite in keeping with the fol- 
lowing conversation: 


No. 2—“You don’t mean to tell me 
you’re going to a matinee on wash 
day? I’ . only half through.” 

No. 1—“Why not? ith that new 
omhkes machine, we finish so early 
that wash day means nothing in my 
life now.” 


You see, a folder of this sort 
and for such merchandise doesn’t 
need to go into a lot of technical 
and operative details. It is suc- 
cessful if it imbues curiosity in the 
mind of the prospect and imparts 
an interest that leads her to call 
on the dealer who sent her the 
booklet. It is up to him to carry 


her along through the rest of the 
stages of a demonstration and sale 
and if he is an enthusiastic dealer 
who knows his product, this is not 
a difficult task. 

Let me present a second booklet 
of this nature and used for a 


somewhat similar product. This 
booklet is gotten up by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company for its local distrib- 
utors and really goes out as a 
direct-mail letter, although com- 
prising all the good essentials of a 
dealer booklet. 

It concerns the Westinghouse 
Automatic Console Electric Range 


‘and here is the first page letter, 


appearing beneath the dealer’s let- 
terhead 


These are modern days—days of 
labor-saving and time-saving, days of 
convenience and efficiency that give us 
all more time for the things we want 
to do. 

And for modern days, there’s a mod- 
ern way to do the cooking in your 
home. With an automatic electric 
range, your dinners will be cooked for 
_ watched i you, kept for 

.no.--matter where you are, 
yout The a She 


- you're doing. 


matic cooking will give you hours of 
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Names 
I(; articles 
Stories 
The FORUM stands 
on its own merits 





Jupcr Ben B. Lindsay in the December Forum tells 
what would be an ideal new kind of court—‘The 
House of Human Welfare.” Clarence Darrow asks 
the question, and answers it, “Is Man Funda- 
mentally Honest?” Blair Niles writes of Devil’s 
Island—desperate escapes from the French Penal 
Colony. There is the third instalment of the novel 

. “Disraeli,” by André Maurois, author of “Ariel.” 
A debate of North America against South America 
on the question of the imperialism of Uncle Sam. 
And short stories, sketches, regular department 
articles. 

In quality and variety this is a sample of the 
table of contents. The Forum is a magazine of 
stimulation. From December 1926 to June 1927 
—months when many other quality magazines were 
showing small but steady losses in circulation— 
the Forum gained from 71,185 to 77,249. Adver- 
tisements in the Forum talk to an increasing audi- 
ence, mentally awake, an audience with a purchas- 
ing power well above the average. 

Tell this critical, intelligent, responsive group 
the story of your product or service. Advertise in 
the Forum. 


FORUM 


Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 














These 3000 
Cleveland Women 


at one of the sessions of 
the Plain Dealer's, 1927 
COOKING SCHOOL 
are representative of the 


240,000 


Women Who Keep 
House Through the 
PLAIN DEALER 
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4 Million Dollars a Month 
Increased Purchasiné Power 


HAT is what the recent price advance of 42 

cents per 100 lbs. means to farmers in the 
Dairymen’s League territory. Class 1 milk is now 
selling at $3.37—16% higher than for the same 
period last year. 


For months, Dairymen’s League News has been 
urging farmers to breed and feed for greater Fall 
and Winter production. This pushing of produc- 
tion requires heavier buying of concentrates and 
feed accessories. It results in larger milk checks 
and more liberal spending by the farmers and their 
families. 


If you have not yet placed a schedule with the 
Dairymen’s League News, now is the time to do so. 
Published every Friday; last forms close 12 days 
before date of issue. Rate, 50c a line flat. Wire 
your reservation. 


Sample Copy and Rate Card sent on request 


eevsntces A DAIBYMEN'S 
a = 


, New York ch 
New York City w.'2? Mend2ed Street 10 & Lasalle siret 
Phone Wisconsin 608i Phone State 3652 
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freedom from the kitchen, hours you 


never had’ before. 

For a limited time we offer you the 
best opportunity you have ever had to 
install a Westinghouse electric range 
in your kitchen and to know the plea- 
sure of cooking the modern way_on a 
beautiful range. 

Watch for the demonstrations. Be 
sure to be present and have the mod- 
ern way of cooking thoroughly ex- 
plained to you. 

Telephone or write our office and 
we shall be glad to arrange either for 
a demonstration here or for a repre- 
sentative to call at your home. 


Upon opening this folder, a cut 
of this electric console range greets 
the eye; a brief description of its 
dimensions, and a cut of a house- 
wife just removing a piping-hot 
casserole dish from it. 

Across the top of the second page 
is this caption: 


Thousands of women have installed 
the range that says come out of the 
kitchen, 


The copy that goes with this 
caption tells many interesting and 
instructive things about the range. 

The third inside page shows four 
pictures that illustrate the brief 
descriptive line appearing in the 
center : 


A movie, a game of bridge, a drive 
in.the country, an afternoon with your 
children—you can be free to choose 
from these without the worry of hours 
in your kitchen. A Westinghouse Auto- 
matic electric range does the cooking 
for you, gives you time for other things, 
makes your home happier and your 
days brighter. 

The back cover page gives some 

details of the special terms for a 
limited time, with mention of 
prizes for women who attend the 
demonstration. 
_ The chief object of this folder 
is to arouse the interest of the 
housewife to the extent that she 
will make this interest known to 
the dealer, affording him an oppor- 
tunity to clinch it in a demonstra- 
tion and, hopefully, into a resul- 
tant sale. 

Good dealer folders must be hu- 
man and interesting both in illus- 
tration and in copy. They should 
contain a sufficient urge to prompt 
the reader to call at the dealer’s 
store and give him an opportunity 
to display or demonstrate the mer- 
chandise. 

Such folders or booklets create 
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good-will; they provide informa- 
tion; they incite curiosity and then 
interest. 

In short, they help sell goods. 

That’s what they accomplish— 
the good ones—and I only -wish 
there were many-fold more of 
them. 


A Helpful Article on 
Exporting 


Tue Carters’ Ink Company 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Congratulations on the bully article 
appearing in the October 27 issue from 
the pen of Ernst B. Filsinger. 

It is easily the best export article 
that has appeared in print in many 
moons. 

Water F. Wyman, 
General Sales Manager. 


Appointed to Represent 
Santa Ana “Register” 


The Santa Ana, Calif., Register has 
appointed Robert E. Ward, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, as its advertis- 
ing representative in territory cast of 
t Rocky Mountains. The Fred L. 
Hall Company, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, has m appointed to repre- 
sent the Register on the Pacific Coast. 


Tool Account to F. J. Low 
Agency 


Swiss 
= 
turer of files and tools, has appointed 


File & Tool 
manufac- 


The American 
Company, Elizabeth, 


the F. J. Low Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Joseph Leopold Joins 
Baltimore Agency 


Joseph Leopold has joined the staff 
of the Joseph Katz Company, Baltimore 
advertising agency, He formerly was 
advertising manager of Sherwood Broth- 
ers, Baltimore manufacturers of Beth- 
oline motor fuel. 


A. C. Rogers with “Time” 


A. C. Rogers has joined the staff 
of Time as production manager at 
Cleveland. He was formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Guardian Trust 
Company, of that city. Prior to that 
he operated his own advertising agency 
at Cleveland. 


San Rafael, Calif., “Indepen- 
dent”. Published Daily 


The San Rafael, Calif., Independent, 
a weekly newspaper, is now being is- 
sued daily. 





Selling the Farmer Needs a New 
Technique 






“Show Me” Used to Be His Command; Now It’s “Show Me and Sell Me” 


By D. M. Hubbard 


HAT the farmer wants, he 
is buying and paying for 
willingly. What he needs to run 
his farm on a business basis, he 
is buying a little reluctantly. He 
begrudges paying the bill for 
tillage tools, dairying equipment 
and other necessaries just a little 
more than he ever has in the past. 
The reason is not far to seek. 
It ought to interest more than one 
advertiser. 

Now that the farmer has some- 
thing between three hundred mil- 
lion and a billion dollars more to 
spend than he had a year ago, he 
seems to have the yen to indulge 
in a few luxuries. And why not? 
For the five-year period from 1920 
to 1924, he paid dearly for the 
doubtful privilege of continuing in 
a business that looked as if it 
could not possibly operate at a 
decent net profit. 

What could be more human than 
that with the swing of the pendu- 
lum Mr. Farmer should feel the 
urge to spend his money on some 
of the minor luxuries the city man 
has been enjoying all these years? 
Couple this condition of longing 
for more comfortable and cheerful 
farm surroundings with the ag- 
gressive specialty selling tactics 
adopted by many manufacturers of 
so-called luxury merchandise and 
you have the real reason for the 
farmer’s resistance to plowing 
back more of his income into 
equipment, implements and other 


merchandise needed for farm oper- © 


ation. 

Manufacturers and dealers’ who 
depend on the farm market say a 
new selling and advertising tech- 
nique must be worked out. In 
spite of a steadily diminishing 
farm population they regard the 
sales possibilities of this market as 
greater than ever. If there are 


fewer people on the farms, those 
who remain have more money to 
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spend, these manufacturers and 
dealers reason. 

“But where my customers used 
to say ‘Show me,’ they now say 
‘Show me and sell me,’” remarked 
a Kansas dealer last week. “And 
they want to be sold with attrac- 
tive advertising, followed up regu- 
larly with demonstrations that 
prove conclusively the manufac- 
turer’s claims and with the sort of 
oral selling that shows them more 
than the stark utility of the mer- 
chandise. I don’t know how to 
describe what is needed better than 
to say my customers want pictures 
painted for them. They have been 
grubbing out a bare existence for 
long enough. They are hungry 
for more color and comfort in 
their lives. If you can show them 
how what you have to sell will 
create a better life on the farm, 
they will buy it.” 


A CHANGE OF TACTICS NEEDED 


At the annual meeting of farm 
implement manufacturers held at 
Chicago recently, Donald Mc- 
Donald, vice-president of B. F. 
Avery & Sons, Louisville, gave 
some sound advice to his industry 
concerning the problems it has to 
meet. Merchants in country 
towns today have learned to push 
radio receiving sets, furniture, 
rugs and labor-saving conveniences 
for the farm woman, such as 
washing machines, he said. Manu- 
facturers of these items have 
touched the imagination of the 
farm family with their advertising, 
and they have followed through to 
get good display of this merchan- 
dise and real selling support from 
dealers. “But our dealers will not 
advertise and push implements and 
equipment, which farmers must 
buy if they are to stay in business, 
until we change our tactics,” said 
Mr. McDonald. 

What the farm implement in- 
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"USE BETTER FAPERS 








Memortals on Paper Just as_ “Stone 
Mountain” rep- 


resents the most fitting and enduring medium 
on which to leave the permanent record of Lee’s 
greatness, so your ledger records, the memorials 
of your business, can only be permanent if en- 
trusted to that kind of steadfast character 
exemplified by STONEWALL LEDGER. 


Proof against the assaults of time, STONE- 
WALL LEDGER will keep your entries 
legible through years of storage and the con- 
stant handling that destroys the fiber of less 
wear-resisting papers. 


Stonewall Linen Ledger 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Neenah, Wisconsin Wispom Bonp 


Success BonpD GLACIER BonpD 
OLv Counci, Tree Bonp STONBWALL LINEN LEDGER 
CHIBFTAIN BOND Check Names RPsOLUTRS LEDGER 
NBPNAH BoNnD the PRESTIGR LEDGER 
Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds 


and 
for testing purposes ne talows 
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dustry must do, Mr. McDonald 
believes, is to realize that a public 
state of mind regarding merchan- 
dise is purchasable. Recognizing 
that, it can then direct its adver- 
tising toward getting the favorable 
sentiment from its market. Most 
dealers aren’t willing to spend 2 
per cent of their sales for adver- 
tising at present. Missionary 
work needs to be done on them. 

“Advertising is important,” Mr. 
McDonald said to his associates, 
“but the mere fact of advertising 
isn’t enough. We must adopt a 
new point of view toward our im- 
plements and the whole farm 
market, Can’t you see an equation 
between better farm equipment and 
more comfortable farm homes? 
We have a slogan in our industry: 
‘Good Equipment Makes a Good 
Farmer Better’ and some of us 
think it pretty effective. I wonder 
if it tells our story as he wants to 
hear it. You know the farmer 
thinks he’s been a pretty sick cat. 
In a good many cases he doesn’t 
want to be a better farmer. Prob- 
ably he doesn’t want to be a farmer 
at all. Something else looks bet- 
ter to him. 

“This industry had a long white 
beard when the principles of retail 
merchandising as we know them 
today were born. Yet the real, 
romantic story of farm implements 
has never been told to the farmer. 
We have a romantic story. It’s a 
beautiful, human story—the rela- 
tion of good equipment to the indi- 
vidual farmer’s ability to buy the 
things that will make for a better 
home, cleaner surroundings and 
happier children. Telling this 
story, I believe, will give us the 
favorable state of mind (which is 
all demand is) we need in our 
market.” 

Talking with dealers it is not 
at all difficult to discover some of 
the reasons why they choose to 
push certain items and let others 
more or less look after themselves. 
C. A. Peters, of Winterset, Iowa, 
who is president of the National 
Federation of Implement Dealers’ 
Associations and well informed re- 
garding conditions in all the West- 
ern farming States, indicates that 
the manufacturer has everything 
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to do with the course that the 
dealer follows. Of course the 
dealer prefers to sell well adver- 
tised lines, Mr. Peters says. 
Farmers are reading magazines and 
newspapers today more than they 
ever have in the past. Dealers 
also favor merchandise sold them 
by a manufacturer who attempts 
to provide them with some prac- 
tical plan of merchandising help. 

“There still is one matter need- 
ing correction,” points out Mr. 
Peters, “and it bothers the dealer 
persistently. There are too many 
border-line dealers in the field 
without adequate capital, unable to 
service and repair the items they 
sell and without stocks and display 
facilities. Manufacturers striving 
for more thorough distribution sell 
these inexperienced dealers as 
willingly as they sell the well-es- 
tablished dealer. There are still 
too many cases where farmers are 
out soliciting orders from catalogs 
and where manufacturers honor 
the orders received from sources 
such as these. These practices im- 
pair the established dealer’s value 
and his chance to make a profit. 
They promote price cutting, and 
price stabilization is the para- 
mount need of the retail farm 
equipment business today.” 

The dealers in the Federation 
represented by Mr. Peters want 
manufacturers of farm equipment 
to set a resale price on their mer- 
chandise, to advertise it and list it 
in catalogs. “Dealers think that the 
listing of resale prices will help 
them make a fair profit,” said Mr. 
Peters. “If manufacturers don’t 
think so, it is up to them to sug- 
gest something better. It is the 
manufacturer who creates and 
maintains dealers. We believe he 
should also regulate them, pro- 
tecting the good ones by with- 
holding his goods from the bad 
ones.” 

At the Farm Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association convention 
recently the Dealers’ Federation 
presented the following resolution, 
adopted by the latter group: 


The modern method of plain pricing 
and the advertising of the retail price 
of nearly every Eeowe line of mer- 
chandise has merited the unqualified ap- 
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ART, INDUSTRY 


NOTE : 


To advertising research workers, agency 


account executives, advertising managers and ad- 
vertisers who are particularly interested in the 
merchandising of products in which the combination 
of beauty with utility plays an important part in 
the development of sales, here is an important 


announcement 


* . 


. . 


‘““ ™ OOD TASTE” is no longer the exclusive 


~~ 


f 
\ J property and prerogative of a few fortunate 
individuals at the top of the social structure. 


It has become a popular and a merchandisable 
quality—largely as a result of the educational activi- 
ties of the business and professional press. 


Through the editorial 
influence of leading publi- 
cations in every field the 
importance of the artisti- 
cally correct is becoming 
recognized very generally 
by the leaders of business 
enterprise. As a result 
the idea of combining 
beauty with utility is no 
longer confined to furni- 


ture or textiles. Directly — 


or indirectly the factors 
of art, design or style 
are now scen to be deter- 
mining considerations in 
the fabrication of every 
product of modern indus- 


try—from doorknobs to 
skyscrapers. 

As a means of helping 
the business press to play 
an even more important 
part in the study, evalua- 
tion and encouragement 
of this significant trend 
in modern business, the 
Editorial Conference of 
the New York Business 
Publishers Association in 
cooperation with the 
Associated Business Papers 
and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art are pro- 
moting and developing a 
series of addresses, the 
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and the Business Press! 


scope and timeliness of important executives of 
which will be indicated advertising agencies and 
by the titles listed below. other organizations will 

The Associated Business find it exceedingly profit- 
Papers takes this oppor- able to keep in touch 
tunity to suggest that with this series. 

























Subjects of Lectures 


now being delivered under the auspices of the Editorial 
Conference of the New Y ork Business Publishers’ Assaciation. 


“DECORATION AND PROPORTION IN DESIGN” 
By DEXTER S. KIMBALL 


““DFESIGN—THE SILENT PARTNER OF INDUSTRY” 
By RICHARD F. BACH 


“ART IN THE BUSINESS PAPER” 
By FRED SUHR 


“CYCLES OF STYLE” 
By WARD CHENEY 


“SALES AND ADVERTISING SIGNIFICANCE OF CO-OR- 
DINATED KNOWLEDGE OF DESIGN. AND STYLE” 
By FREDERICK M. FEIKER 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York City 


secured from the offices of The 


JY Further information and reprints 
(I y of certain of these lectures may be 
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proval it has received from the buying 
public. The system has fixed a one- 
— standard for similar merchandise 

y which the purchaser has greatly 
profited, as a stabilized price is always 
a fair price. 

The implement industry almost alone 
still functions under the antiquated plan 
of allowing the experienced dealer, the 
novice and the “bootlegger,”’ in fact any- 
one engaged in selling farm equipment 
to the public, to fix their own resale 
price. his method has produced an 
unsettled retail market and has proven 
to be eminently unfair to the purchas- 
ing farmers. Therefore, we ask that the 
farm equipment manufacturers co-oper- 
ate in an effort to protect the buying 
farmer by pricing at retail in all litera- 
ture, catalogs and posters, a fair and 
reasonable retail price. 


There are two forces that more 
than all others have widened the 
farmer’s field of desires. One of 
these is the bringing of power 
equipment to the farm, enabling 
one man to cultivate more land 
and thereby produce more. The 
other is advertising which has pro- 
moted the desire for a more modern 
and higher standard of living on 
the farm and at the same time has 
translated that wish into an active 
demand for specific merchandise. 
Good roads and better facilities 
for travel and communication are 
other influences, so well recog- 
nized that it is scarcely necessary 
to mention them. Advertising still 
has many tasks to perform and it 
would seem that the application of 
power to farming is hardly be- 
yond the embryonic stage. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, vice- 
president of the International 
Harvester Company, says: “There 
is no question that the use of farm 
implements is just as much a busi- 
ness, just as much a science, as 
any other kind of production. 
The farmer who does not take ad- 
vantage of the most economical 
and best methods of farm produc- 
tion will not be able to compete 
successfully with the farmer who 
does.” The present farm unit 
average in the United States is 
now about 148 acres, Mr. McCor- 
mick says, and on the average only 
a little more than half of this acre- 
age is improved. In the corn and 
wheat belts one man can profitably 
farm as much as 320 acres. It is 
plain common sense as well as 
economic law, he points out, that 
if one man, aided by the tools of 
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power farming, can manage 320 
acres, he will not long be content 
with 148 acres. 

“The so-called ‘drift from the 
farms’ means not farm abandon- 
ment but farm consolidation into 
units of a size that can be oper- 
ated with better economy and 
more chance of profit,” Mr. Mc- 
Cormick told farm equipment 
manufacturers. “It will be a boon 
to our own industry as well as to 
agriculture itself. The drift is no- 
one’s tragedy but everybody’s 
blessing. Power farming isn’t 
merely cheaper farming; it’s bet- 
ter farming. 

“George A. Ranney, of the 
International Harvester Company, 
predicted three years ago that the 
dealer within the next generation 
would become of necessity a more 
aggressive merchandiser, and it 
seems to me that this change goes 
on at a most encouraging rate. 
Each year I see and hear more re- 
ports about dealers developing into 
consistent local advertisers, about 
dealer demonstrations and dealer 
floor displays. Here, too, there is 
a readjustment taking place—a 
tendency toward shrinkage in the 
total number of dealers with a 
corresponding growth in the pro- 
portion of more effective and 
more prosperous distributors of 
farm implements. Farm imple- 
ments are best sold on a buyer’s 
market, and that also is the case, 
I think, with any article which is 
made and marketed solely for the 
purpose of enabling the purchaser 
to earn a living or run a business. 
No manufacturer, I believe, is 
foolish enough to try or to desire 
to sell a farm implement or any 
other strictly utilitarian machine 
except on the basis of its use and 
benefit to the buyer. 

“I see no trend for agriculture 
or for the agricultural implement 
industry that does not lead toward 
better things—toward better farm- 
ing, toward bringing better profits, 
largely through better units of 
operation, making possible the 
adoption of better labor saving 
equipment; toward better condi- 
tions for the farm implement 


manufacturer in the way of a 
broadened and _ better 


stabilized 
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market; toward better conditions 
for the farm implement dealer who 
is the outlet of our industry, 
brought about through the read- 
justment of agriculture I have in- 
dicated and through a parallel and 
similar readjustment in the dealer 
field.” 

“Show me and sell me” as re- 
flected in the farmer’s attitude 
today means just one thing. That 
is that the farmer is in a frame 
of mind where he is willing to 
buy when he has been convinced 
of the merchandise’s merits. He 
is not trudging any road over the 
hill to the poorhouse. Nor does 
any prospect of peasantry stand- 
ards of life face him. The gloomy 
doctrinaires who preached these 
doleful outlooks have turned their 
quaint efforts to other questions. 
Four million farmers and_ their 
families are riding in automobiles, 
but there are only a half a million 
trucks hauling the farmer’s loads 
to market, from market and 
around the farm. Dealers report 
that farmers are buying better 
furniture, household conveniences, 
radio sets and other merchandise 
that will make farm life a more 
contented life. What they want 
they are buying and paying for 
willingly. The advertiser’s job 
narrows down, then, to seeing to it 
that his products surround them- 
selves with the’ atmosphere that 
will make them wanted. 





Gain in Philip Morris Profit 


Philip Morris & Company, ‘Ltd., Inc., 
maker of Philip Morris, Players and 
Marlboro cigarettes, shows a profit of 
$250,535, after charges but before Fed- 
eral taxes, for the five months ended 
August 31, 1927, compared with $214,- 
212 for the corresponding period of 
1926. 





Roman Meal Company 
Appoints Seattle Agency 


The Roman Meal Company, Tacoma, 
Wash., has placed its advertising  ac- 
count with Milne-Ryan-Gibson, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash., advertising agency. 
Pacific Coast newspapers will be used. 





Harry P. Hall has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Dothan, 
Ala., Eagle. He was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Troy, Ala., Mes- 
senger. 
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Automobile Production for 
September 


United States automobile production 
for September totaled 257,577 units, of 
which 225,013 were passenger cars and 
32,564 were trucks, according to the 
Department of Commerce. Canadian 
production totaled 11,262 units, of which 
8,681 were passenger cars and 2,581 
were trucks. 

United States production for the first 
nine months amounted to 2,851,736 cars, 
of which 2,509,018 were passenger cars 
and 342,718 trucks. Canadian produc- 
tion during the first nine months was 
161,583 units, of which 133,184 were 
passenger cars and 28,399 trucks. 





New Account for John S. 
King Agency 

The Cleveland Laundry Machine 
Mfg. Company, Cleveland, manufacturer 
of rug cleaning equipment and dry 
cleaning machinery, has appointed The 
John S. King Company, Inc., Cleveland. 
as advertising counsel. 


W. B. Wisdom with New 
Orleans Agency 


William B. Wisdom has been placed 
in charge of the copy department of the 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New Orleans. He was formerly adver- 
— manager of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, of that city. 





“Ford Dealer and Service 
Field” to Change Size 


Ford Dealer & Service Field, for- 
merly Ford Owner & Dealer, Mil- 
waukee, will change from 6% _ inches 
by 10 inches trimmed size to 834 by 
11% inches beginning with the January 
issue, 





To Direct Advertising of New 
Malted Milk Drink 


The: Esmond Dairy Company, San 
dusky, Ohio, has appointed Edward S. 
Kahn, Akron, Ohio, advertising, to di- 
rect the advertising of Esmond, a new 
chocolate malted milk drink. 


Oscar Keller Rejoins 
Ethridge Company 
Oscar Keller has joined The Ethridge 
Company, New York advertising illus- 
trators, with whom he was formerly 
associated. For the last few years he 
has been doing free lance work, 








New Advertising Business 
at Hartford 


John S. Samuelson and Julian Gross 
have started an advertising firm at 
Hartford, Conn., to be known as John 
S. Samuelson & Associates. 
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REAL INDUSTRIAL 


Ex1T—the Painted Lily 


ENTER—a Painted Picture of the Buyer 


There are today two distinct methods of selling. One 
method is fading out due to the increasing intelligence 
of the buyer. The other is forging ahead for the same 
reason. 


Here is an example of the old-day selling, against which 
the Association of National Advertisers expressed it- 
self in its annual convention last week. 
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Meno. from __. SALES MANAGER 


TO MR. SWAIN, ADV. DEPT. 

Our last adv. was a flop. We want our prospects 
to understand that there is no better machine 
than ours. You can't give ‘em this idea by hid- 
ing your sales words down in the text matter. 
Get that word, "best," up in the heading where 
it belongs. When you refer to OUR laboratory 
tests, use the term, "a widely recognized Wabora- 


tory." 
Swain, where is your psychology? Where's your 








imagination? R aN 





This kind of viewpoint recognizes neither the intel- 
ligence of today’s industrial buyer, nor the informa- 
tion that he needs. 
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- |IMARKETING PROBLEMS | 


N oO 1 of a series of advertisements 7} 
° conceived to help the adver- | 


yer tising profession make more effective use | 
of Industrial Advertising. J 
e 
e 
e The new-day order of selling finds first the profitable 
markets and then determines which individuals in 
h those markets do the buying and what influences their 
buying habits. 


Here is a sample of the buying viewpoint that is being 
recognized more and more in today’s industrial selling: 





_ ~ fate aa SN 
J 


We like to favor the salesman who knows most about 
our job and the most about his machine. We are 
held by the management for fanufacturing results, 
_and intelligent advice on the part of the machinery 
builder's representative is an important considera- 
tion in the purchase of new machines. 


It is surprising that many salesmen fail to 

ciate the fact that we know that their principal 
interest is in making a sale. The best way for them 
to help the cause along is to show us that we will 
suffer high costs if we do not buy 


ea 








This point of view is set down by a typical industrial 
buyer, Mr. C. M. Taylor, Superintendent, The Lin- 
- coln Electric Co., Cleveland, in an article, “Buying 
Machinery is a Tough Job,” published in the July 
28th issue of American Machinist. There is much 
helpful selling and advertising information in this 
article. A limited number of reprints are available 
to executives interested in industrial markets. 
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How to Conduct a Convention of 
Retail Salespeople 






Delco-Light Educational Plan Has Features Which Might Be Adapted 
to “Training” Clerks 


By C. M. 


HE  Delco-Light Company 

thinks that the convention idea, 
or an adaptation of it, is the only 
practical way to cause retail sales- 
people to have anything like an 
appreciation of Delco-Light prod- 
ucts and to learn how to sell them. 
So important does the company re- 
gard this phase of selling that it 
has a Sales Educational Division, 
which is a completely equipped de- 
partment under the general sales 
manager. 

One obvious explanation is that 
the company’s merchandise is a 
highly specialized proposition that 
probably would not sell at all 
were it left merely to take its 
chances in a retail organization 
such as is the case with many 
other advertised commodities. Del- 
co-Light therefore has to go 
farther in the pedagogical end of 
selling than do most companies. 
Yet the way it meets this need 
will be instructive to any organiza- 
tion trying to find means to over- 
come retail store indifference and 
inefficiency. 

In the May 12, 1927 issue of 
Printers’ INK, there is related in 
some detail the story of a spec- 
tacular general sales convention 
which the Delco-Light and Frigi- 
daire organizations held in Dayton 
last April. The interesting fea- 
ture of the meeting was that sub- 
stantially all the 2,700 men attend- 
ing were not directly on the 
Delco-Light or Frigidaire pay-roll. 
They were either dealers or sales- 
men working for dealers. These 
men went to the convention as the 
company’s guests after having 
qualified through reaching or pass- 
ing a certain prescribed salesquota. 

The Dayton convention, which 
is held once a year, is the grand 
roundup and climax of the year’s 
educational activities. Back of it, 


however, is an elaborate series of 
and group 


district conventions 
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meetings, held from time to time 
during the year in the various ter- 
ritories. These meetings, it must 
be understood, are carried out un- 
der the general direction of the 
company, but they are made up 
entirely of dealers and dealers’ 
salesmen. Some of the distribu- 
tors and branch managers hold a 
convention as often as every sixty 
days. Other districts, where the 
distances are larger, meet from 
two to four times a year. The 
meetings are nearly always at- 
tended by the company’s zone man- 
ager and by one or more mem- 


bers of the Sales Educational 
Division. 
The educational division has 


general charge of teaching mer- 
chandise and salesmanship in the 
Delco-Light organization. Upon it 
is placed the responsibility of see- 
ing that the district and group 
meetings have something specific 
to talk about. The session lasts 
one day. To make it resultful the 
educational department thinks 
through an entire program, even 
going so far as to specify the 
number of minutes to be devoted 
to discussing each subject. 


EMPHASIS ON SMALL GROUPS 


Most of the emphasis is placed 
on small group meetings, which 
Delco-Light wants to have held if 
possible from six to twelve times 
a‘year within each district. The 
group meeting is conducted by the 
company’s division sales manager 
in the district or, in his absence, 
by the company’s field representa- 
tive. The fieldman calls his groups 
together in units ranging all the 
way from six to fifteen dealers 
and salesmen. 

“To assist our fieldmen in the 
holding of group meetings,” C. N. 
Cone, manager of the Delco-Light 
Sales Educational Division, tells 
Printers’ INK, “we prepare slide 
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films and charts and furnish a 
suggested program which outlines 
talks that should accompany each 
of these. The basis for the pro- 
gram may be two slide films or 
sometimes one slide film and one 
chart. Some of the slide films 
are of permanent value and others 
are of a timely nature, being built 
around a sales contest or some 
new product that is being intro- 
duced. We prefer the slide film 
method for handling many sub- 
jects because it enables us to use 
illustrations to better effect. A 
slide can have sixty or seventy 
frames and be effectively pre- 
sented, whereas a chart with that 
many pages would be unwieldy and 
much more expensive. In the sum- 
mer months, though, when it is 
not so pleasant to work in a semi- 
dark room, we use as many charts 
as possible. Both films and charts 
are strictly of an educational na- 
ture and cover subjects that will 
give salesmen a more thorough 
knowledge of our products and 
of methods to follow in selling 
them.” 

Here is a _ typical program 
which Mr. Cone’s division recently 
worked up for a series of group 
meetings held within two months 
in every Delco-Light sales district 
throughout the country: 


10:00 A, M. 
Open Meeting. 
A. Presentation of Orders. 
B. Introduce new Dealer and Visitors. 
C. Introductory - Remarks. 


10:20 A. M. 
Show film: “Development of Water 
Systems.” 
10:35 A. M. 
General Discussion of Wa@r System 


ilm. 

A. Uses in demonstrating to Delco- 
Light Prospects. 

B. Uses in demonstrating to D-L 
Water System Prospects. 


10:45 A. M. 
Delco-Light Demonstrating Equipment. 


11:30 A. M. 
Announcements and discussion of items 
of local interest. 


12:00 M. 
Lunch. 
:15 P. M. 
Dealer’s Prospect and Users Card Files 
System. 


A. Importance of keeping card files. 
B. Explanation of System. 
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2:30 P. M. 
Show film: “Off on the Right Foot.” 


2:45 P. M. 
ae of “Off on the Right Foot” 
m. 


3:15 P. M. 
Twenty Questions. 


3:45 P. M. 
Closing Talk by Fieldman or Dis- 
tributor. 


4:00 P. M. 
Adjourn. 


It will be observed that two 
films provide most of the basis 
for this program. The same was 
true in the program for a series 
of group meetings held earlier in 
the year, the films in this case 
being “Selling Delco-Light—Sell- 
ing Replacement Battery,” and 
“The Meeting.” On several occa- 
sions the group program is given 
variety and spice by the introduc- 
tion of a talking-machine record 
conveying an address by E. G. 
Biechler, president of the organ- 


‘ation, H. W. Prior, the general 


sales manager or some other ex- 
ecutive. When a record is used, 
a picture of the person who is 
making the talk is projected on 
the screen. In a small group meet- 
ing this is described as being par- 
ticularly effective. 

The slide film, “The Develop- 
ment of Water Systems” which 
opens the program given above, is 
for the education of prospective 
customers as well as the salesmen 
themselves. The film starts out by 
showing the water supply methods 
used in foreign countries and em- 
phasizing that the degree of prog- 
ress of a nation is seen in the 
development of its water supply 
systems. The advantages to be 
gained through having water un- 
der pressure at all times on the 
farm is shown—also how this is 
made possible through the use of 
a Delco-Light System. 

The second slide film, “Off on 
the Right Foot,” deals with the 
proper installation of a Delco- 
Light plant and battery. This is 
intended to be shown only’ within 
the organization and emphasizes 
the importance of properly in- 
structing a user of the product. 
The film was made in the belief 
that a great deal of so-called 
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A Vital Buying Guide 
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Je/For A Vast Industry 


NOTHER edition of the Consolidated Textile 

Catalog is en route. Published once every 

two years, this most valuable textile publication is 

regarded by discerning textile advertisers as one of 
the “indispensables.” And well it should be! 


Here is a sales weapon of the first order. The 
Catalog is distributed to a carefully checked list of 
responsible buyers in practically every mill in North 
America. In addition, it goes to a list of substan- 
tial mills in 32 foreign countries. This globe-gird- 
ling publication takes the place of short-lived, fly- 
by-night literature. To a host of textile executives 
it provides the answer to—“ Where to Buy?” It 
supplements and makes more effective advertising 
in Textile World by providing specifications for 
prospective buyers of your product. Distribution 
of the Catalog is 8,200 copies. Itis printed on fine 
stock and is substantially bound. 


If you sell to textile mills there is no more direct, 
resultful or lower cost method of getting your . 
WHOLE product story across. Plan to be in the 
Fourth Edition. Write for complete details. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Publishers of ‘Textile World 


334 Fourth Ave. New York 
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St. Johnsbury- 


Newport-Vermont 


“The Maple Sugar Capital of the World” 


St. Johnsbury has a million dollar maple sugar plant, 
with a capacity of 100,000 pounds of maple sugar and 
12,000 gallons of maple sap a day. 


It is also the home of the largest scale factory in the 
world—The Fairbanks Scale Co., employing upward of 
2,000 people. 

Nearby is the Gilman Paper Co., and the Ryegate 
Paper Co. Other industrial enterprises include: Bobbins, 
Bottles, Granite, Harness, Lumber, Medicines, Overalls, 
Coats, Boats, Veneering, Wood-pulp, Dairying, Machine 
Shop, etc. 


St. Johnsbury is a railroad center with three lines of 
railroad going north, east, south and west. There are 
six wholesale jobbing houses located here. 


Covered Completely Only by 


The 
St. Johnsbury 


Caledonian-Record 


This rich trade area is served by one daily 
newspaper, the only daily in the North- 
eastern section of Vermont, covering three 


counties, Orleans, Essex and Caledonia. 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


Barre Daily Times Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
Bennington B Brattleboro Reformer St. Johnsbury Caledonian 
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“battery trouble’ on the farm 
would be straightened out after 
its message had been digested by 
the salesmen. The film is in car- 
toon style and illustrates the in- 
stallation of a Delco-Light plant 
and battery showing the impor- 
tance of giving the battery its 
initial over-charge as well as its 
monthly equalizing charge. The 
sales department recognizes that 
the easiest and best way of assur- 
ing a purchaser dependable elec- 
tric service is to make certain that 
the service man making the in- 
stallation gives the user proper in- 
structions. Having given these 
instructions he is supposed to 
check up on the user after the plant 
has been installed so as to see 
if it is being operated correctly. 

To dramatize the effects of the 
film, the educational department 
asks the fieldmen to assume one 
of three characters portrayed and 
get a couple of dealers to take 
the other two. Then, as the film 
is shown, each character on the 
screen speaks through the individ- 
ual who has assumed that par- 
ticular part. A printed form is 
supplied giving what each char- 
acter is supposed to say. A few 
minutes’ rehearsal before the meet- 
ing therefore is sufficient. 

Much importance is placed on 
informal discussions in the group 
meetings but these are not left to 
chance. A feature of every meet- 
ing is the asking and answering 
of twenty questions, which are 
carefully thought through so as 
to build up in the salesman’s mind 
a progressive picture of the prop- 
osition as he attends successive 
meetings. 

Here are the twenty questions 
propounded at the group meeting 
we are discussing here: 


1, When a Delco-Light Battery type 
‘owns is installed, how long should the 
attery be given its initial overcharge? 

2. What is meant by the monthly 
equalizing charge? 

3. What is the cause of the majority 
of the so-called “battery trouble’? 

4. How should each cell of a bat- 
tery be tested upon its installation? 

5. How high would a pressure tank 
have to be elevated to equal the work- 
ing pressure of a D-L Pump? 

6. What should make up a Delco 
Light Dealer’s demonstrating equip- 
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recommended for use on a 32-volt wir- 
ing instalation? 

8. What size pressure tank should be 
used on a Model 400 pump with an 
automatic plant installation? 

9. Name the improvements recently 
installed on the improved Automatic 
Delco-Light Plant. 

10. Answer the objection: “We don’t 
need Delco-Light now—come back again 
after I see how my crops come 
through.” ; 

11. Can a one-half h. p. Frigidaire be 
operated successfully from an automatic 
Delco-Light Plant? 

12. Why must the generator voltage 
of a battery type plant be more than 
32 volts? 

13. What is the average charging 
voltage of the Model 850 generator? 

14. What is the purpose of the 
breather on a Delco-Light engine? 

How can a Delco-Light Dealer 
win a new Demonstrating mp? 

16. How many watts are equal to 
one horse-power! 

17. Name seven distinctive features 
incorporated in Delco-Light that may 
be used as selling points. j 

18. Answer the objection: “My wind- 
mill furnishes me water cheaper than 
any, electric pump that you might sell 


me. 
19. What is meant by Direct Con- 

nected Generator and what are its ad- 

vantages? 

- 20. What are the advantages of a 

Prospect-User Card Filing System? 


The matter of demonstrating 
merchandise usually has a prom- 
inent part in a group section. All 
new developments along this line 
are carefully explained. For ex- 
ample, at this meeting there was 
shown a new demonstrating reel 
made up so it can be mounted on 
the running board of the dealer’s 
or salesman’s car. This has an 
excellent effect on the prospect by 
keeping in front of him a model 
of the plant during the time the 
salesman is talking to him about 
the product. It is just one more 
way of appealing to the prospect’s 
mind through his eye. 

A common fault of the com- 
pany’s salesmen, as of others, is 
failure to keep up prospect and 
customer files in workmanlike 
shape. There is obvious need of 
this when the salesman is selling 
a commodity which involves call- 
ing upon the prospect. 

“We try to impress our entire 
dealer organization,” Mr. Cone 
says, “with the fact that names 
of potential buyers are worth real 
money to the dealer or salesman. 
Thus the names should be re- 
corded somehow, somewhere, so 
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that they will be available when 
needed. It is one thing to organ- 
ize a system for such filing and 
quite another to get it used. We 
feel that the best way is to demon- 
strate it in these meetings.” 

At the recent series of district 
and group meetings which this 
article is telling about, a simple 
filing system, designed by the sales 
department to fill the need men- 
tioned here by Mr. Cone, was 
described. The system provides 
for keeping three files in one box. 
The first section is for the filing 
of active prospects and is made 
up of twelve monthly guides. Fol- 
lowing each guide are five divi- 
sions lettered “First Week,” “Sec- 
ond Week” and so on. It is 
intended that the dealer plan each 
week’s activities in advance and 
the file will enable him to do this. 

The second section is for inac- 
tive prospects. These names are 
available for general mailing pur- 
poses and must be checked each 
month to determine whether they 
should be classed as active. 

The third section is a users’ file 
containing an alphabetical set of 
guides and a special card which 
enables the dealer to keep com- 
plete information regarding all 
users in his territory. 

The programs of the district and 
group meetings are laid out on a 
careful plan so that each may 
work into the other and give the 
salesman the broadest possible 
view of the company’s products 
and how to sell them. The meet- 
ings, being small and composed 
more or less of men from a 
strictly local territory, can be at- 
tended by dealers and salesmen 
with little loss of time and at 
small cost. Strong. pressure is 
brought to bear to the end that 
the attendance may be as nearly 
100 per cent as possible. An ef- 
fective argument is that the meet- 
ings will be helpful in enabling 
the dealer or salesman to qualify 
for attending the big annual 
round-up in Dayton at the com- 
pany’s expense. 

Backing up the group and dis- 
trict meetings, which everybody is 
expected to attend, the company 
has schools in various sections of 
the country which last from two 
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to four days. These are of a 
strictly educational nature and are 
intended primarily for the instruc- 
tion of new salesmen. They are 
held wherever and whenever the 
need for them is shown. Some- 
times a school may be conducted 
for the men of only one district. 
Again a school may be held in a 
place that is central for six or 
eight districts. For example, a 
three-day session held at Galves- 
ton on the first three days of Sep- 
tember of this year was attended 
by salesmen from the San An- 
tonio, Fort Worth, Houston, Dal- 
las and New Orleans districts. 

Each school session is under the 
general charge of the zone man- 
ager and several men from the 
Sales Educational Division are 
present to give instruction. Lec- 
tures and demonstrations are given 
on technical features of Delco- 
Light products and approved sales 
methods are demonstrated and de- 
scribed. The men are also made 
familiar with the advertising pro- 
gram. A school of this type is 
really a glorified, enlarged edition 
of a group meeting, the main 
difference being that it has less 
of the inspirational and the in- 
struction is more detailed and 
complete. A definite program is 
followed, the time being divided 
into forty-five minute periods with 
a five- or ten-minute intermission 
following each. The expenses of 
the school are paid by the com- 
pany. 

“In our talks on selling,” Mr. 
Cone says, “we believe in ihe con- 
crete example method—using ac- 
tual field experiences to illustrate 
the points we wish to have remem- 
bered. We always try to close our 
conventions with inspirational 
talks which sum up the subjects 


‘covered in the meeting. The object 


is to send the men back into their 
territories with confidence in their 
ability to do the kind of job that 
is expected of them.” 





Columbia University Appoints 
Cross & La Beaume 


Columbia University, New York, has 
sgueineed Cross & La Beaume, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to han- 
dle the advertising of its home study 
courses, effective , bt 1. Magazines 
and newspapers will be used 
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“Salesmanship 


From Both Sides of the Counter” 


During the past year we have published a 
series of articles under the above heading. 
So far we have received requests for over 6,000 
extra reprints of these articles. 


Furthermore, in one single month, out of 
our 12,400 net paid subscribers, as many as 
581 have asked our editorial department for 
information or advice regarding some mer- 
chandising problem. 


De not facts like these 
prove that our publica- 
tion is render- 
ing unusual 
service to its 
readers and is, 
therefore, offer- 
ing unusual 
value to its 
advertisers? 
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181 Madison Avenue DES MOINES 1800 Mallers Bidg. 
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One of the Largest and Most 
Complete Printing Plants in 
the United States 


OR MORE than a third of a century this firm has specialized 
in the production of publications and catalogues. 


Our equipment has been developed, year after year, for the express 
purpose of producing this kind of printing efficiently. The 
people in the plant have learned how to handle this work so thor- 
oughly that the production of publications and catalogues is second 
nature to them. 


So, when you bring your work to the PRINTING PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION for production, you are assured of the expert 
service of specialists. The book we turn out for you will be an 
effective representative in your field. The merchandise you offer 
will have behind it every advantage of correct printing treatment. 


And when you call us in to advise with you in connection with 
your work, you have the benefit of all our experience with hundreds 
upon hundreds of other similar publications and catalogues. Quite 
naturally, efficiency, and economy, and thorough satisfaction grow 
out of your contact with us. 


Send us your specifications on your publication, catalogue or 
booklet and we will promptly submit our proposition to you 


Printing Products Corporation 


Formerly Rogers & Hall Company 
PUBLICATION AND CATALOGUE 
PRINTERS 


ARTISTS, ENGRAVERS, ELECTROTYPERS 
POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Special 
Discounts vs. Consumer 
Advertising 


Tue Apvertisinc SERVICE 
Company Lr. 
Toronto 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Attached is a copy of part of a letter 
received from one of our clients who 
makes a product which is retailed to the 
grocery stores and hardware stores only. 

I seem to recall] articles which have 
appeared in Printers’ Ink or PRINTERS’ 
Ink Montuty from time to time which 
would indicate what the general ten- 
dency seems to be in regard to the 
points mentioned in our client’s letter. 

We would appreciate very much if 
you could give us a list of articles 
which have appeared in your publication 
that have a bearing on this subject. 

T. L. ANDERSON, 
Account Director. 


The letter: 

It is apparent, and becoming more 
so, that the method of distributing our 
goods to the retail trade has changed 
very much from what it was two or 
three years ago. The fundamental rea- 
son for this seems to be the cash-and- 
carry stores and the different chains. 
To keep up with these we will neces- 
sarily 4 to change some of our 
methods of expenditure used in selling 
and advertising. 

We observe that competitors with no 
consumer advertising whatsoever, but 
with expenditure to the dealers in the 

way of advertising or discounts, are se- 
curing business, and that their ways of 
doing business a few years ago would 
have received no consideration. This 
evidently means that the stores them- 
selves are putting real selling effort be- 
hind the goods they handle. That being 
so, they naturally concentrate the 
strongest on the products that give them 
the best turnover, other things being 
reasonably equal. Competition that is 
creeping in- along these lines has to be 
met, if necessary, along the same line, 
if that. is the proper way. At the pres- 
ent time we are very much of the 
opinion that it is. Our competitor can 
only give so much in discounts and ap- 
propriation to the dealer,’ when he ar- 
rives at the point where he can give no 
more unless he ceases to do business. 
We are no doubt in a position to give 
as good and possibly-a better discount. 
We dislike very much the apparent 
thought that all consumer advertising 
must give place to dealer advertising 
and support. 


HE foregoing quotation from 
the letter of our correspon- 
dent’s client is very interesting. 


That the growth of chain stores is 
having an effect in changing meth- 
ods of distribution and that com- 
petitors are selling their commodi- 
ties to retailers without consumer 
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advertising, but “with expenditure 
to the dealers in the way of adver- 
tising or discounts,” are two state- 
ments that may be true in the 
particular field referred to but 
which are not true of the com- 
modity field in general. Without 
the consumer demand which has 
been created by consumer adver- 
tising for manufacturers’ brands, 
where would the average indepen- 
dent retailer and chain store be 
today?. Retail’ success in the com- 
modity field is literally built on 
manufacturers’ advertising to the 
consumer. If it were not, there 
would be successful retail stores in 
every community that handle no 
advertised products. As a matter 
of fact, the more successful stores 
in every community are those 
which handle advertised products 
principally. 

The product referred to in the 
foregoing letter is sold to grocery 
and hardware stores’ only. As 
there are few hardware chains, his 
product must be sold in 5-and-10- 
cent stores and the small chain 
department stores. A hurried visit 
to an independent hardware store 
showed the presence there of a 
vast array of advertised commodi- 
ties, such as Vollrath ware, Mirro 
ware, Yale hardware, Pyrene, Val- 
spar, Disston saws, Griswold cook- 
ing utensils, Sargent tools, Hot- 
point electric irons, Star-Rite elec- 
tric appliances, Detecto Scales and 
others far too numerous to men- 
tion. In the 5-and-10-cent store 
the hardware was chiefly small 
stuff, such as unpackaged hooks, 
unbranded hammers, screwdrivers, 
glass-cutters, pliers, besides bins 
and bins of knick-knacks and 
what-is-its. Of toilet and grocery 
store products, however, the 5-and- 
10-cent counters seemed to be 
filled’ with nothing but advertised 
commodities, from 10-cent jars 
of Gulden’s Mustard to tiny pack- 
ages of Cutex, Frostilla and Car- 
bona. In a nearby chain grocery 
store we found shelves filled with 
advertised package goods—Dom- 
ino Sugar, Heinz’ products, Camp- 
bell’s Soups, Armour’s food prod- 


ucts, Lux, Old Dutch Cleanser, 
Fab, Uneeda Biscuits—but why 
go on? 


One very important point is not 
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mentioned in our correspondent’s 
letter, namely, the nature of his 
product. It may be a 10-cent 
article or a $10 article. It may 
be sold unpackaged, like a broom, 
or in lengths, like garden hose. 
But assuming it to be packaged 
and selling for not more than a 
dollar, and that our correspon- 
dent’s brand is at least as good in 
quality as his competitor’s brands, 
wherein does he gain an advantage 
over his competitors by meeting 
them on their own ground and 
fighting them with discounts and 
advertising allowances? If he can 
out-discount his competitors, per- 
haps they can in turn out-discount 
him. 

Retailers who desire to stay in 
business, whether they are inde- 
pendent retailers or chain stores, 
handle commodities that turn 
rapidly with a minimum of effort 
on the dealer’s part. Packaged 
and branded products, unknown 
by name to the consumer, do not 
sell easily; the dealer has to ad- 
vertise them locally and push 
them personally. That takes time, 
money and effort. Why should a 
retailer take five or ten minutes to 
sell a commodity to a customer 
that the customer never heard of? 

The titles of a number of re- 
cent articles which have appeared 
in Printers’ INK make a fairly 
coherent answer to our corre- 
spondent’s query: “Successful Re- 
tailers Handle Advertised Brands” 
(September 22, 1927); “What a 
Dealer Thinks of Long Discounts 
and No Advertising” (August 19, 


1926) ; “Van Raalte Sells Service, 
Not Discounts” (August 25, 
1927); “Do Discount Practices 


Hinder Stock Turnover?” (Aug- 
ust 11, 1927); “How Advertising 
Can Straighten the 
Tangle” (July 21, 1927). 

A complete list of articles on 
this subject which have appeared 
in the Printers’ INK Publications 
is available to all who will write 
for it—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





With MacLean Publications 


Frank B. Thompson, for several 
years Toronto representative of the 
Engineering Journal, has joined the 
Montreal office of MacLean Publications. 
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Is Price 
Cutting Harmful to 
Consumer? 





ONFIDENCE is essential in 
business. If it is tampered 
with, the buyer of merchandise as 


well as the seller must suffer 
from the consequence. When 
prices for a standardized com- 


modity fluctuate because of price- 
cutting practices, buying becomes 
a bargain-hunting proposition with 
the buyer never certain that he has 
bought to the best advantage. 
Over a period of time the situa- 
tion results in a demoralized mar- 
ket, harmful to the interests of 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer 
and the ultimate consumer. 

This matter, which was dis- 
cussed before the convention of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, by R. D. Keim, general 
sales manager of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, is of deep concern to all ad- 
vertisers. With the advance that 
has been made in advertising and 
the constantly growing market for 
branded merchandise, he said he 
was firmly convinced that more 
serious thought and greater con- 
sideration should be given to the 
possibilities of predatory price 
cutting as a menace. 

Mr. Keim explained that he 
used the term “predatory” ad- 
visedly because he believes special 
sales of goods at a loss, simply as 
a bait, have no special place in 
sound business practice, even for 
their momentary effect of step- 
ping up sales volume. Suclr sales, 
he stated, tend to demoralize the 
market and demoralize the buying 
habits of the consumer by making 
him become a mere bargain hunter. 

On the other hand, he gave it as 
his opinion that special sales con- 
ducted on a sound economic basis 
where a profit, even if it is but a 
short margin, is returned over and 
above the normal operating over- 
head, constitute good practice. 
They stimulate the buying instinct 
of the public but do not raise in 
the buyer’s mind questions as to 
the true value of merchandise and 
its genuineness as does predatory 
price cutting. 
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ei | Lord & Thomas and Logan 
€ as : 
— In a recent advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK, 
tend Lord & Thomas and Logan says “A good adver- 
slee- tising ‘idea’ is in itself a rare element. Knowing F 
ymes how to apply it so that the millions act upon it 
with is still rarer.” 
- has 
tage. They might well have added “and knowing 
itua- where to place it is vital.” 
mar- 
B.. Such prominent, nationally advertised products The Ahrens Pub- 
— as Edison Electric Appliances, Palmolive Soap, 'shing Company, 
dis- Premier-Duplex Vacuum Cleaners, Alexander '¢-; 's @ member 
S . : of the Associated 
1 of Smith Carpets, Thor Laundry Equipment, Busiases Pages. 
lver- Sunkist Fruit Juice Extractors, and A. P. W. the audit Bureau 
1eral Paper Products, are regularly advertised to the of Circulations and 
b & hotel market. the National Pub- 
| ad- s lishers Association. 
that How to promote these good products with good 
Y= advertising ideas is only part of the job Lord & 
he Thomas and Logan is doing for these clients. j 
= Where to place this advertising so it will be 5 i 
the read by those who control the buying—those 
rice hotel executives with authority to act on a 
good idea—is answered by the fact that every 
he Lord & Thomas and Logan account which 
ad- is advertising to the hotel market is using 
= HOTEL MANAGEMENT. 
ya 
e m HOTEL INSTITUTIONAL RESTAURANT 
for MANAGEMENT MERCHANDISING MANAGEMENT 
step- the business magazine of the magazine for jobbers’ the business magazine for 
.* the hotel industry salesmen restaurants 
the 
ine | For 36 consecutive months HOTEL MANAGEMENT has shown 
—s4 | an advertising increase over the corresponding issue of the previous 
ayer ear. The average increase per issue has been 50.5%. 
it as | ¥ we 
con- | This is easy to understand when you know our complete sales plan 
basis for developing hotel business. 
ut a jet —— 
— N ote Vew o ffi @ addresses, below, effective 
tice. November I5th 
3 AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
s to Main Office, New York, Western Office, Chicago, 
40 East 49th Street 222 West Adams Street 




















Developments in Cash-and-Carry 
Wholesaling 


The Present Standing of This Type of Wholesaler in the Grocery 
Business 


By A. H. Deute 


HAT is the present-day 

status of the cash-and-carry 
wholesale grocer? Is he coming 
or going? Is he the menace or 
blessing he was set down to be 
a few years ago? Is he the sal- 
vation of the individual retail gro- 
cer, or is he “just one of those 
things” which have found their 
niche ? 

The above sums up the questions 
which went the rounds the other 
day when a group of men turned 
the conversation to one of the 
most interesting entrants into the 
field of wholesaling. 

A few years ago, the word was 
passed around that in Indianapolis 
a man had started a new sort of 
distributing business which was 
going like the proverbial wild-fire. 
Then it popped up in other cities. 
Randolph Street in Chicago became 
the Mecca of interested sales 
managers. The newcomers were 
springing up all over the country. 
Many of them were making ap- 
parently great successes with but 
a few thousand dollars invested. 
They would take almost any kind 
of empty storeroom and put in 
cars and less than cars of mer- 
chandise. Dealers drove up in 
their own trucks or wagons and, 
on a cash basis, were able to take 
away standard commodities for a 
profit limited to the cash discount 
and 5 or 10 cents a case. 

The cash-and-carry men of the 
pioneer stage pointed out that here 
was the end of the old line whole- 
sale grocer with his big ware- 
houses, his trucks, his salesmen, 
his accounting department and all 
that sort of thing which made 
for heavy expenses and a resulting 
mark-up. These were the things 
which were hung around the necks 
of the independent retailers and 
which choked them off. when they 
tried to compete with the chain 
stores. These cash-and-carry job- 


‘brought up again. 
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bers did away with that sort of 
thing at one swoop and enabled 
the retailer to place merchandise 
in his own store actually for less 
than the chain-store management 
could place merchandise into its 
units. Here was a method which 
was even more economical than 
that of the chain-store system. 
There were enthusiasts who saw 
in this new plan the wiping out 
of the chains as well as the old 
line jobbers and the return of the 
independent retail grocer to his 
former glory. 

Many a sales manager and ad- 
vertising manager of nationally 
advertised food products ‘noted 
gleefully that with the doing away 
of the factor of personal sales- 
manship, there would be no ob- 
stacle in the way of plain consumer 
demand. The advertised product, 
with consumer demand, sold at 
a small margin by the cash-and- 
carry jobber, had the inside track 
on the newcomer which required 
introductory work. 

Many an old-line jobber was 
frank to admit that he could not 
do business on the basis of the 
cash discount and 5 or 10 cents 
a case and decided that if the 
manufacturer wished to take ad- 
vantage of cash-and-carry jobbing 
distribution, the old-line jobber 
had better hunt up something else 
on which to work. 

A few days ago, the subject was 
It appeated to 
be a good idea to take a sort 
of national census and actually 
see what has been going on. 

It was felt that the opinions of 
the cash-and-carry jobbers and the 
service jobbers would be apt to 
be biased. Consequently, questions 
were put up to leading salesmen, 
interested in getting business for 
their own lines and in most cases 
perfectly willing to sell to either 
the cash-and-carry jobber or the 
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isWraps the package— 
oyqroduct 2 


ingle “break” « 


HE druggist is just another human being. 
»can be sold fully as well as the “man on the street.” 


nd when your product is competing with others just 
strongly advertised—it’s the druggist who can give 
ur product the “break.” 


yur carton prominently displayed—your leaflets near 
e cash register—your packages just in back of the 
unter—small things in themselves, yet enough to 
ike your product the one that will be wrapped up. 


ll your product to the more than 51,000 druggists 
ho receive and read DRUG TOPICS. 


low advertising rate, an enviable record of trade 
per performance for its advertisers, a receptive 
ader circulation makes DRUG TOPICS the ideal 
dium to use in creating “retail awareness.” 


If your product is now sold, or can be sold to, or through 
drug stores, you owe it to yourself to investigate DRUG 
TOPICS Service. Our close contact and intimate knowledge 
of the drug trade are at your service—Write or "phone. 


Drug Topics 


The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 


TOPICS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Publishers of Wholesale Druggist, Display Topics, Drug Trade News 


291 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ita Boston Chicago Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
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old-line jobber. Newspaper ad- 
vertising men coming in contact 
with the various forms of distribu- 
tors as well as with the retail 
merchants were also sounded out. 
Replies were received from vari- 
ous parts of the country. Many 
of the replies, however, are too 
confidential to permit use of the 
names of the firms quoted. 

From one of the larger cities 
on the Atlantic seaboard, where 
the cash-and-carry jobbing busi- 
ness attracted much attention four 
and five years ago, we have this 
comment: “The  cash-and-carry 
jobbing business is not develon- 
ing. Its future does not look very 
bright. The foremost reason is 
that the grocers here are too busy 
running their stores and selling 
their goods to go down after their 
own merchandice.” 

A leading Middle Western mar- 
ket reports: “The cash-and-carry 
grocery jobber has been a factor 
here for several years. They are 
making headway from year to 
year, especially among the mer- 
chants of foreign birth, who use 
their whole families in the busi- 
ness.” 

That brings out an interesting 
sidelight. In this particular city, 
there is a very large foreign popu- 
lation. The merchants in these 
districts are of the same groups. 
In these stores, it is more than 
usual for the merchant’s wife and 
several children or relatives to be 
employed. This leaves the head 
of the family free to spend the 
time necessary to go to the cash- 
and-carry jobber and do his buy- 
ing and hauling. 

Now we go to a Southern city 
where the population is mostly 
American born white and colored. 
There are two classes of stores 
—chain stores and independents 
catering to trade demanding ser- 
vice. 

“In this city,” a correspondent 
writes me, “there has been one 
concern which has tried the cash- 
and-carry jobbing business. This 
firm lasted only about five months. 
It is now out of business. From 
the experience of this company 
one would say that in this market 
the business is just a fad. The 
chains, of course, do not patronize 
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them and the service grocers who 
cater to people requiring service 
and wishing the convenience of 
charge accounts, do not find the 
cash-and-carry jobbing service 
broad enough. Furthermore, they 
need the credit which the estab- 
lished wholesale grocers are in 
position to extend.” 

This sounds typically Southern. 
The cash-and-carry jobbing situ- 
ation lives up to general traditions. 
The housewife either goes to the 
chain store and carries her bundles 
or she telephones to her service 
grocer, has her daily needs deliv- 
ered and checks over her bills once 
a month, or, maybe, once per quar- 
ter. And there is no real room 
for the cash-and-carry jobber. 

Now, from another Middle 
Western city: “In this market, 
the cash-and-carry jobbing busi- 
ness is not a success. We have 
one such jobber who has survived. 
He has a certain following and 
his business is fairly satisfactory. 
But it is not growing. While in- 
roads were made at first, the old 
style jobbers have been able to 
bring their prices so nearly into 
line that the credit facilities which 
they offer and the delivery which 
they give have combined to take 
away much of the initial attrac- 
tiveness of the cash-and-carry 
jobber.” 

In this connection, it might be 
interesting to relate the experi- 
ence of a wide-awake and success- 
ful retail grocer in this same city: 


When the first cash-and-carry jobber 
opened in this city, I was one of his 
first customers. In fact, he talked it 
over with me before he opened. I had 
two chain stores giving me a merry 
run-around and I figured I was paying 
about 10 per cent more for my goods 
than it was costing the chains. I had 
been in this location about ten years 
iven good delivery service 
and extended credit maybe a little too 
liberally. My prices averaged 15 to 20 
per cent over the chains. on most items. 
Even at that I wasn’t making any money. 
What with paying about 10 per cent 
more for my goods and having to give 
service and credit, it kept me scratching 
to make ends meet and just pay myself 
a clerk’s wages. When people com- 
plained about my prices, I tried reduc- 
ing the delivery and credit expense, but 
they wouldn’t stand for that and stay 
put. They were used to my way of 
doing business but they studied the ad- 
vertised prices of the chains and checked 
up on me. They wanted chain-store 
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440 South Dearborn Street 


Just a phrase covering 
numberless reasons why 
folks subscribe—and re- 
subscribe to a publication. 


Chiefly, one basis of sub- 
scription to The Christian 
Century isinterest incontem- 
porary thought (nationaland 
international) as covered 
by this ‘‘brilliant journal 
of opinion.”’ 


The types of minds and the 
kinds of folks who look 
forward to each issue of this 
weekly journal form a 
leadership group of more than 
passing interest to advertisers. 


Che 31,000 , 
HRISTIAN wes 
ENTURY x. 





Chicago, III. 
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prices and my kind of service. You 
know how it is! 

So when this cash-and-carry thing 


was explained to me, I saw a chance 
to save some money. But after I had 
sent one of my men down every morn- 
ing with a truck to get a load and had 
kept it up a few weeks, I got to figur- 
ing up, and I found that it was costing 
me around $5 in labor, oil, gas, de- 
preciation and so on to buy that way. 
Also, it cut me out of the use of that 
truck for about half a day. Service is 
generally slow around a cash-and-carry 
jobber. It takes time to go and come. 
There is a lot of traffic around the job- 
bing house. The man has to take his 
turn. 
And then they didn’t carry every- 
thing I had to’ have. They couldn’t place 
a special order for me when had to 
have something unusual. So I had to 
have my old-time salesmen call on me, 
and I had to give them some business. 
Of course they rode me a good deal. 
At the same time, I rode them. And be- 
fore long we began to get together. I 
found they would let me have some 
of the staples like soap and milk and 
cereals at just about the same price 
po would cost me through the cash- 
-carry. When I had to give a man 
- order for a half dozen items, there 
wasn’t much sense in sending my — 
a_ few 


down the next morning for 
staples. So I gradually got out of the 
habit. 


I don’t say the cash-and-carry jobber 
wasn’t a good thing for me. He showed 
me a way to save a lot of money. I’m 
getting a lot better prices out of my 
wholesale grocer. I guess he’s been do- 
ing some figuring, too, with a sharper 
pencil. But the fact is that I’m not 
using the cash-and-carry jobber now. 


The wholesale grocers’ salesmen 
have been a powerful factor in 
the old-line jobber’s fight to pro- 
tect himself against the cash-and- 
carry jobber. Those men are very 
often real citizens who are highly 
valued and appreciated by the re- 
tail grocers. Their advice is gen- 
erally sound. Their service is 
sincere. They know that their ter- 
ritory is their field of business 
and they nurse it along. They 
must build and hold the confidence 
of their trade or they cannot re- 
main permanently on their terri- 
tories. And these territories are 
often worth a great deal of money 
to these men, and well worth cul- 
tivating properly. 

From one of the largest Pacific 
Coast cities we hear: “The con- 
sensus of opinion among retailers 
in general is that the difference in 
price in favor of the cash-and-carry 
jobbers is not enough to over- 
come the excellent service and 
credit facilities of the old-line 
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jobbers. Our larger retailers with 
well-established credit, and buying 
in considerable volume, can buy 
to good advantage so far as price 
is concerned, from the regular job- 
bers and get delivery almost at 
any time. The smaller dealers, 
operating with little capital, must 
take advantage of the credit of- 
fered by the jobbers. Our opinion 
is that while the cash-and- ~carry 
jobbing business in this city is 
here to stay, this type of jobbers 
will not, in the near future at least, 
be a serious factor in the jobbing 
situation here. In other words, the 
percentage of the total jobbing 
business being done by our two 
cash-and-carry organizations in 
Portland is so small as not to 
be of serious consequence in the 
marketing of food products at this 
time.” 

From another Pacific Coast city 
comes this: “In this city, the cash- 
and-carry jobbers have been es- 
tablishing outlying stations or 
branches to cater to the small stores 
scattered over a wide area. If 
these small merchants had to go 
to one central warehouse in the 
heart of the wholesale district, 
they could not do it economically. 
So the cash-and-carry jobbers 
have established these stations. 

“It seems that in this city the 
cash-and-carry business has come 
to stay. Many retailers think they 
can save money by buying in this 
way. It is true that many of these 
are dealers of foreign extraction 
and the owners of the smaller 
stores .with uncertain credit.” 

In conclusion, I am going to 
pass over a mass of other reports 
because they repeat so much of 
the foregoing, and wind up with 
a letter from a large Middle West- 


in that city is an experienced man 
representing a cereal house and, 
he has sold the jobbing, chain-store 
and cash-and-carry trade in that 
market for several years: 


The cash-and-carry jobbing idea is 
all right, so far as this city is con- 
cerned, and it made great headway at 
the beginnin, but it has since slowed 
up very —— ¥ indeed. The main reason 
why it has slowed up is use the 
old-line jobbers wouldn’t sit quietly by 
while they were being devoured. They 
fought back. Their attitude seemed to 
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be: “We've had the chains on our 
backs and at our throats for years. 
We've just sort of adjusted ourselves 
to that competition when here come 
these cash-and-carry boys to grab what’s 
left. Here’s where we turn around and 
fight!” } 

And fight they did. Just for example, 
let me take a group of 400 inde ent 
retailers who I knew were buying from 
a cash-and-carry jobber a little over a 
year ago. The old-line jobbers had to 
meet this competition some way. In a 
couple of cases, the old-line jobbers 
opened their own cash-and-carry branches 
to meet the situation. 

One of the old-line jobbers rounded 
up a group of grocers, part of that 400 
and bought them outright. He runs 
these stores as a chain system, featur- 
ing his goods. He makes no bones about 
it. He uses them to show what it is 
possible to do with his products and 
his lines and he solicits the business of 
independent retailers on that basis. An- 
other old-line jobber has done the same 
thing. Then another jobber developed a 
more modern interpretation of the old 
buying club. 

In one way and another, the original 
group to which the cash-and-carry job 
ber catered has been broken down as 
first one jobber, then another, found 
a wav to win back some of the business 
he has lost. 

To fight against these competitors, the 
cash-and-carry jobber finds himself with 
few weapons. He put all his trump 
cards on the table, face up, right when 
he started. He is not in position to 
keep a corps of men in the field to 
talk for him. All too often he started 
on small capital and is unable to stand 
a war. The old-line jobber, often well 
capitalized, with adequate funds and 
with many things to sell, takes those 
items on which the  cash-and-carry 
thrives, namely, the demandable, na- 
tionally advertised products, and_ sells 
them, including delivery and credit, at 
a price on a par with the cash-and- 
carry jobber’s price. All the time, his 
salesmen are talking to the retailers. 


In short, the cash-and-carry job- 
bing idea is sound and practical, 
but the old-line jobbers, instead 
of turning up their toes, adjusted 
themselves to meet it, adopted 
many of its advantages and, gradu- 
ally, are giving something which 
is probably more suitable for the 
great mass of independent grocers. 

As one form of _ wholesale 
distribution, the cash-and-carry 
jobber no doubt has a place, promi- 
nent in some sections, less im- 
portant in others. But as a direct 
menace to older forms of distri- 
bution—no! 





Robert Freeman, commercial artist, 
has become associated with the 
Angeles office of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. 
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Heating Specialty Firms 
Consolidate 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., has been con- 
solidated “ the Honeywell Heating 
Specialties Company, Wabash, Ind. The 
new firm will be known as the Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. 

illiam R. Sweatt, president of the 
Minneapolis company, will be chairman 
of the board of the new organization. 
Mark C. Honeywell, president of the 
Honeywell company, will. be president. 
Other officers are: Vice-president and 
general manager, Harold W. Sweatt; 
vice-president in charge of sales, Charles 
B. Sweatt; treasurer, Willard L. Huff, 
and secretary, Ben L. Boalt. 

The executive officers and general sales 
department will be maintained at Min- 
neapolis, while the industrial sales de- 
partment will be at Wabash. 


Death of John T. Ashbrooke 


John T. Ashbrooke, of the advertising 
staff of the “Vogue Pattern Book,” 
New York, a Condé Nast publication, 
died on October 31, at Greenwich, 
Conn. He had been with the Nast or- 
anization for many years. He was 
ormerly advertising manager of the 








Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston. 


Drexel Institute Honors 
Curtis 


The trustees of the Drexel Institute 
of Art, Science and Industry, Philadel- 
phia, have presented a tablet to that 
institution in recognition of the bene- 
factions of Cyrus H. K. Curtis. Mr. 
Curtis is a director of the Institute. 


H. B. Grimm with Detroit 
Guardian Group 


Harrison B. Grimm is now with the 
Guardian Group of Detroit. This group 
includes the Guardian Bank, Guardian 
Trust Company and the Guardian De- 
troit Company, all of Detroit. 


“The Outlook” Appoints New 
England Representative 


The Outlook, New York, has ap- 
pointed Read and Wildes, publishers’ 
representatives, Boston, as its New 
England advertising representatives. 











Eugene Glaser with Collins 
& Inglis 
Eugene Glaser has been appointed 
sales manager of Collins & Inglis, Inc., 
Chicago, photo-engraving. He was for- 
merly in the art business at that city. 


San Francisco “Call” 


Appointment 
F. L. Steenrod has been appointed 
= manager of the San Francisco 

















The sta 
Wall Street 
Journal says: 


LEE oF CONSHOHOCKEN 


Readers of the Saturday Evening Post and other 
periodicals have been treated recently to some in- 
telligent advertising by “Lee of Conshohocken,” or 
the Lee Rubber & Tire Co. 

The latter company has likewise come into in- 
creasing notice lately in the financial district, when 
it became known it is showing good results and 
the future looks promising. 

Directors of Lee have recently changed the com- 
pany’s fiscal year to end October 31. As a result of 
this change, the next report issued will be for the 
10 months’ period ended October 31, 1927. Earn- 
ings in the latter period are expected to total $2.50 
a share on the outstanding 300,000 shares of no- 
par capital stock, as compared with the net loss of 
$1,670,000 reported in the 12 months ended 
December 31, 1926. Lee has no funded debt or pre- 
ferred stock and any improvement in earnings is 
immediately reflected in share earnings. Those 
close to the company are optimistic about the 
future, and even hint at the restoration of dividends 
in the year beginning November 1, 1928. 

Stock is currently quoted around 14%, as com- 
pared with the 1927 low of 7. 


Editorial 
Wall Street Journal f 
Sept. 22, 1927 


——— 
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LEE Gianshotocken 


In the fall of 1926 the Lee Tire & Rub- 
ber Company appointed Williams & 
Cunnyngham their advertising counsel. 

“Intelligent advertising” has been 
one factor in the amazing progress of 
Lee Tire & Rubber. Intelligent manu- 
facturing, intelligent sales policy, intel- 
ligent management—these are other 
factors. 

The result is all that counts; and the 
Wall Street Journal’s editorial is an 
accurate and illuminating statement of 
that result. 

We are proud to be identified with 
Lee of Conshohocken; and to have 
helped in creating Lee’s “intelligent 
advertising.” They like what we're 
doing for them. 


Williams & Cu 
























Whose business is the Study and 
of good advertising 
Chicago Philadelphia Cincinnati 


Rockford Toronto 














Instructing 
the Printer about 
Type 





Tue University or Wisconsin 
University Extension Drvision 
Maptson, Wis. 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: | 

In the work of teaching beginners 
the mysteries of the advertising profes- 
sion we note that there is considerable 
difference of opinion on at least one 
point in advertising technique. 

I believe you will find, if you make 
a canvass of the advertising people re- 
sponsible for preparing finished adver- 
tisements, especially up to the time 
when they are ready to go to the com- 
posing room of the publication, that 
they are of the opinion that they must 
mark their copy. If you try to remon- 
strate, especially with a retail advertis- 
ing writer, that he lacks the necessa 
ability in typography to do a good jo! 
of marking copy, he will reply that he 
must do it if his advertisements are 
to be in any way attractive. 

My contention is that no advertising 
man is competent to mark copy unless 
he happens to be an advertising man 
who has spent a great deal of time, 
perhaps years, in the study of type 
composition. In such a case, he may 
still, of course, be an advertising man, 
but he is more of a specialist 1 the 
artist, advertising photographer, or any 
other specializing technician. ft do not 
believe that any advertising man who 
has a multitude of other duties to per- 
form can possibly master the job of 
marking copy to the point where he is 
as efficient as a g composing room 
man. “J. ; 

If, as the advertising writers con- 
tend, composing rooms are incompetent 
and the copy must be marked to keep 
it from being botched, the intelligent 
solution, it seems to me, is not for 
the advertising man to try to become 
an expert copy marker himself, but to 
work on the owners of the publications 
to improve their composing rooms. 
believe you will find that most reputa- 
ble magazines and newspapers try to 
get good compositors. ven the best 
compositor, of course, will follow copy 
if it is marked, even though his better 
judgment dictates that the advertisement 
should be set differently from the way 
the markings of the copy indicate. Try- 
ing to learn in a half-baked fashion how 
to mark copy b e posi 
room is incompetent is a great deal like 
trying to heal a wound by covering it 
up with court plaster. 

The real solution of the problem goes 
much deeper. do not mean to infer, 
of course, that the advertising man 
himself should not know anything at 
all about type. I merely mean that 
he should pick a good compositor, indi- 
cate the general style of his layout, 
and then put it up to the compositor 
to get results. A good composing room 
man who is working with type all day 
long, if allowed to use his discretion, 
can produce better typographical results 





than at least 99 per cent of the adver- 
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tising writers of the country who are 
only incidentally users of type. 

I believe the greatest room for im- 
provement is in newspaper copy. It is 
my impression that the majority of ad- 
vertisements in national magazines are 
set by professional typographers, 
whereas the bulk of the advertisements 
which are at least locally prepared and 
which appear in newspapers are set 
very largely from copy marked by the 
advertising writers of the retail stores. 
When the time comes for retail adver- 
tising writers to accept the fact that 
they must depend more upon the men 
in the composing room, or the profes- 
sional typographic layout concerns, we 
will see the same standard of excellence 
in newspaper advertising typography 
that is to found in magazine adver- 
tising typography. 

The retail advertising man, of course, 
might counter with the statement that 
the newspapers cannot afford to hire 
typographers who are as expert as those 
employed by the national magazines. 

here may some truth in such a 
contention, but I am sure you will find 
that each important newspaper at least 
can produce high class typography if 
the responsibility is put up to the com- 
posing room. I know from past ex- 
perience of many years that a great 
many advertising writers do not agree 
with my contention. I also know that 
a great many advertising instructors try 
to teach their advertising students how 
to mark copy. To my mind, this is 
futile instruction for we know that 
there are men who have spent their 
lives specializing on type without pav- 
ing any attention to any other angle 
of advertising technique, and will still 
admit that they have much to learn. 

Artuur Hattam, 
Assistant Professor of 
Business Administration. 


Professor Hallam says that the 
advertising man “should pick a 
good compositor, indicate the gen- 
eral style of his layout, and then 
put it up to the compositor to get 
results.” 

If the “good” compositor has an 
advertising sense as well as a 
knowledge of types, this plan will 
work out. 

Printers’ INK has found that 
most advertising men and women 
have a mental picture of how their 
advertisement should look. 

The more experienced advertis- 
ing men and women make a layout 
which shows where all the units 
of the advertisement are to be 
placed. If this is carefully done, 
it requires only a general indica- 
tion of the type to be used rather 
than specific marking of every line 
of type. 

The colleges in New York City 
that teach advertising very generally 
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Charles Downes 
becomes ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


























ah gs Sis ra oun? 


. It is a pleasure to announce 
that Charles Downes has become 
associate editorof HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Downes has for the past 
eight years been a member of 
the editorial staff of Hardware 
Age and for the past three years 
has represented that publication 
and Iron Age on the Pacific 
Coast. His broad acquaintance in 
Hardware circles and his inti- 
mate knowledge of movements and 
conditions in the trade will make 
for a greater HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. His 
pronounced ability to write in- 
terestingly about the things he 
sees and hears in Hardware 
circles has won for him a great 
following. 


370 Seventh Avenue 
New York 
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A 
e at it the disposal a’ , 
any advertiser or agency 


Space buyers are beginning to realize 
that the English Jewish field offers 
them the opportunity of reaching, 
most economically, people of taste 
and refinement, who want and can 
afford to buy the better class of 
merchandise. 





Frankly, most of the publications in 
this field claim to be quality publica- 
tions. We know THE JEWISH TRIBUNE 
has the most select, the most distin- 
guished, the wealthiest and the largest 
group of readers among the English 
Jewish population of New York . . . 
and the largest circulation of any 
English publication of 
general Jewish interest. 
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f -at the disposal of 
any advertiser or agency 







To definitely prove our claim of 
Quality . . . to give the space buyer 
actual facts and figures upon which to 
base selection of media, THE JEWISH 
TRIBUNE invites any interested adver- 
tiser or advertising agency to make 
such tests or surveys that, in their 
opinion, will convincingly decide this 
question. Expenses of this investiga- 
tion will,of course, be borne byus ... 
for which $5,000 has been set aside. 


For further information, consult 
Ralph L. Krellman, our Business Manager. 


gewish]ribune 


Founded by Dr. Nehemiah Mosessohn 
570 Seventh Avenue 






















New York City 
David N. Mosessohn Herman Bernstein 
Editor Contributing Editor 





[M- Mosessohn, | 
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ADVERTISING 
LOCALIZED 


Tires, automobiles, food products, 
clothing, gas and oil—all nation- 
ally advertised and all localized 
through the use of flashing Federal 
Electric signs. 

Unless the buyer knows where to 
purchase your product locally— 
substitution results and the sale is 
lost. Federal Porcelain Enamel 
Steel Electric Signs are the strong- 
est day and night selling power. 
Electric signs for store fronts are 
a constant public reminder of 
where to get your merchandise. 


The cost is extremely low for this 
dominating day and night adver- 
tising and selling service. Let Fed- 
eral tell you more about the business 
building values of Federal Electric 
signs that sell. 


G 
FEDERAL 





ELECTRIC COMPANY 








8700 SOUTH STATE STREET 


CHICAGO 
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teach the student to indicate care- 
fully the border, the pictures, and 
letter in the headings about where 
they are to come on the layout. 
Then, if the student has only book 
knowledge of type he is instructed 
simply to specify the name of the 
type for the heads and for the 
body, such as: “Set the headings 
of this advertisement in Garamond 
Bold and Garamond Bold Italic in 
the sizes nearest the sizes indicated 
on layout. Body or text to be set 
in 10 or 12 point Garamond leaded 
1 or 2 points to fill.” 

This gives any average com- 
positor great leeway but it still 
keeps the selection and arrange- 
ment of the type in the hands of 
the creator of the advertisement— 
where it should be. The advertis- 
ing manager should control his 
conceptions and select the type as 
well as the pictures, arrangement, 
etc., and indicate the position of 
his elements on a layout. Then, 
any average compositor can give 
the advertising manager a good 
set-up by being allowed this lee- 
way. 

The advertising manager should 
select the type that his advertise- 
ment requires and leave the sizes 
to the compositor. Then the con- 
trol is maintained where it belongs 
while the compositor is not tied 
down to definite instructions as 
to sizes, most of which are not 
properly understood by and fami- 
liar to the average advertising 
manager. 

An advertising manager who 
leaves the entire advertisement to 
the average compositor—simply 
sending along the cuts and copy to 
the avetage compositor—is just as 
much responsible for the poor local 
advertisement as is he who gives 
the compositor impractical instruc- 
tions for the arrangement of every 
line of type. 

Type is a medium of expression 
for the advertising man. He should 
know what the different types ex- 
press and why he should use cer- 
tain types (or the nearest his paper 
has) for certain messages. Then 
he should do the selecting in gen- 
eral and leave the minor details 
of sizes and handling to the aver- 
age compositor.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
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Becomes the W. T. Diehl 
Agency 

The business started at Chicago by the 
late William T. Diehl has been re-or- 

nized and will continue as the W. T. 

iehl Agency, representing publishers in 
Western territory. Florence E. Wein- 
stock will be secretary manager and 
Mrs. Lenore A. Diehl, widow of Mr. 
Diehl, will be treasurer. William Diehl, 
Jr., has also joined the business. 

_ Mr. Diehl had been engaged in adver- 
tising work for the last thirty-five years. 
thirty years of which he had conducted 
his own business at Chicago. 





New Accounts for Emil 
Brisacher and Staff 


_A. Giurlani & Brothers, San Fran- 
cisco, manufacturers of Star Brand 
olive oil, have appointed the San Fran- 
cisco office of Emil Brisacher and Staff, 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising account. California newspapers 
are being used. 

The Boyes Hot Springs Hotel, Boyes 
Hot Springs, Calif., and the San Fran- 
cisco Curb Market, a new San Francisco 
stock exchange, have also appointed the 
San Francisco office of this agency to 
direct their advertising accounts. 


J. J. Morsman, President, 
Carter White Lead 


J. J. Morsman has been elected presi- 
dent of the Carter White Lead Company, 
Chicago, to succeed F. M. Carter, who 
has been made a vice-president of the 
National Lead Company, New York. 

Ww. Bisbee, formerly advertising 
and sales manager, was elected a vice- 
president and director. He will continue 
to have charge of sales. C. C. Watts 
was elected treasurer. 


Lois P. Dowdle Joins 
“Southern Ruralist” 

Miss Lois P. Dowdle has joined the 
staff of the Southern Ruralist, Atlanta, 
as editor of the home department. She 
was formerly with the home economics 
department at the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, Athens. 











Sporting Goods Account to 
Sacks Company 


Hughes & Hughes, New York, manu- 
facturers of spueene. goods, have ap- 
pointed The Sacks Company, advertis- 
ing agency, also of New York, to di- 
rect their advertising account. 


R. C. Nelson, Space Buyer, 
Joseph Katz Agency 
Roy C. Nelson has joined The Joseph 
Katz Company, Baltimore advertising 
agency, as space buyer. He formerly 
was with the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, Inc. 














Avoid Charity Program 
Advertising 





Standard Oil Company of New Jersey’s Attitude on One Form of Holdup 


[Eprrortat Nore: Becaus of the 
popular interest evidenced by PRINTERS 
Ink readers in this subject of “raft” 
advertising solicitation, as evidenced in 
several recent articles and the response 
thereto, the attitude of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey will no doubt 
be scanned with attention. The follow- 
ing outline of the company’s attitude, 
sent us by Northrop Clarey, chairman 
of the advertising committee, contains 
much sound and practical common sense 
upon this perennial nuisance.] 


T is only fair to say of the em- 

ployees of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey that they 
have handled with tact and good 
sense one of the most embarrass- 
ing problems presented to them. 
That is the program solicitation. 

In every village, town and city 
of this broad and generous land 
committees of men and women are 
going out hopefully today to per- 
suade the grocer, the butcher and 
the baker, the department store, 
the bank, and the filling station to 
purchase space in a forthcoming 
program. The proceeds, let us sav, 
go to the local hospital. In their 
wake tomorrow or next week come 
another group asking the same 
merchants to aid the garden club, 
the home for crippled children, the 
junior leagve, the building fund of 
the newest church, the library, the 
visiting murse association, or the 
lodge—the list is endless. 

In many instances both the in- 
centive and real control of the 
drive come from a_ professional 
who operates out of sight of those 
solicited. The professional works 
one community after another. He 
(or she, for the women have suc- 
ceeded well in the new role)‘ learns 
a lot of tricks that help to break 
down “sales resistance.” The de- 
partment store’s best monthly 
charge account solicits the owner 
direct, detouring around the adver- 
tising department. The charity 
appeal is stressed together with the 
fact that the solicitors are giving 
their time with no recompense. 
The merchants succumb, the local 


printer turns out several hundred 
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copies of a program exactly like 
other programs in other towns, 
and which nobody really wants, 
and the advertiser pays. 

Almost without exception, the 
object back of the amateur pub- 
lication is worthy. The sponsors 
of the advertising drive are the 
best people. It becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult for the merchant do- 
ing business in that town and de- 
sirous of future patronage to say 
no. If he did the committee might 
privately “pity” his wife, who 
would almost certainly reopen the 
question that evening. Profiting 
by experience, the business man 
usually manages a smile, signs for 
space and promptly begins to won- 
der how he can put the cost on 
Mrs. Stuyvesant’s monthly bill. 
No such solution is open to the oil 
company. It can never hope for 
more business in return: for the 
“advertisement,” nor even up mat- 
ters by selling the solicitor’s fam- 
ily something they do not want. 
There is only so much oil: and 
gasoline business in the town, and 
as each manager is approached 
with the argument that his com- 
petitor has already taken a page, 
there is not much opportunity for 
building good-will by means of 
the program. 


PROGRAM FINANCING WRONG 


It is fundamentally wrong to 
finance a community charity even 
in part by the issuance of a pro- 
gram. Of the gross proceeds, 
from 50 to 70 per cent is usually 
consumed by expenses. The busi- 
ness man might better give half as 
much as he is charged for the 
advertisement and save wear. and 
tear on the local committee’s shoes. 
Still more sensible is the custom 
in some places of making a single 
charity drive once a year in be- 
half of all the deserving institu- 
tions. 

The Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey does business at so 
many points that it cannot indulge 
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THE OTHER DAY an advertiser 
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in local benefit publications. If it 
did there would be no money left 
for advertising in established 
newspapers. The company aims 
to be a good citizen wherever it 
is represented. It has never will- 
ingly shirked its duty in support- 
ing local institutions. But it asks 
to be excused from contributing 
about $25 net to a meritorious 
charity through the agency of a 
$100 advertisement. It believes 
that the police, firemen, letter car- 
riers, railroad detectives, labor 
unions and other organizations will 
in time decide that they cannot af- 
ford to raise money in this way, 
particularly where non-member, 
professional solicitors do the work 
with all the finesse of the Black 
Hand society. 


Death of Ubert K. Pettingill 


Ubert K. Pettingill, who figured in 
the early days of advertising in this 
country, died at his home at Malden, 
Mass., last week in his eightieth year. 
According to George P. Rowell’s “Forty 
Years an Advertising Agent,” Mr. Pet- 
tingill took over the agency headed by 

‘his father and known as S. M. Pet- 
tingill & Company, New York, some 
time in 1890. : 

Mr. Pettingill continued the agency 
until 1903, when it was dissolved. He 
then became interested in the Owl Sup- 
ly Company, dealer in office a 
joston, where he remained until five 
years ago, when he retired from any 
active business connection. 


E. S. Inglis Joins Maker of 
Bar-shok Metal Lath 


Ernest S. Inglis has withdrawn from 
Carroll Dean Bante. Chicago adver- 
tising agency, to become vice-president 
and treasurer of the American Insulat- 
ing Lath Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of Bar-shok metal lath, He was 
with Carroll Dean Murphy for eight 
years as secretary of the company. 


Hotel Account to J. C. Bull 
Agency 

The Manor, Asheville, N. C., hotel, 
has placed its advertising account with 
J. C. Bull, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Social and golfing magazines 
and newspapers in Eastern and Middle 
Western cities will be used. 














Made Advertising Manager of 
Indianapolis ‘““Times” 
Hilding Alarik has been i ad- 
vertising manager of the Indianapolis 
Times. He previously was with the 
Cleveland Press. 
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Screen Advertisers 
Meet 


T the annual convention of the 

Screen Advertisers’ Association 
at Rochester last week educa- 
tional films to supplement the text- 
book work of grammar and high- 
school pupils throughout the 
United States was forecast as a 
forward step in educational meth- 
ods, and one that will come about 
within the next few years. 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, educa- 
tional director of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, pointed out the 
advantages of visual education in 
concentrating on the significant 
points of a subject, in speaking on 
the topic “An Experiment on the 
Development of Classroom Films.” 

An extensive financial campaign 
to cover the cost of producing a 
film showing the development of 
the motion-picture industry was 
authorized. The proposed picture 
will illustrate the development of 
the industry from its earliest years, 
the processes used, the secrets of 
trick photography and other angles 
of the industry unknown to the 
public. The archives of producers 
will be searched for material. An- 
other picture subject being pre- 
pared by the association will show 
the possibilities of the film in the 
educational, advertising and wel- 
fare fields. 

Douglas D. Rothacker, of Roth- 
acker Industrial Films, Chicago, 
was re-elected president; Otto 
Nelson, of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
vice-president ; and Miss Marie E. 
Goodenough, Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer. William Johnson, of 
the Motion Picture Advertising 
New Orleans, succeeds 
A. V. Cauger, of the United Film 
Advertising Service, Kansas City, 
Mo., as another vice-president. 


H. A. Herty, Advertising 
Manager, Manhattan Rubber 


Howard A. Herty has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Company, Pas- 
saic, J., mechanical rubber s 
He has been with the company for four- 
teen years, and was recently assistant 
branch manager of the Boston office. 
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NTENSIVE sales coverage of 
I a limited territory, with ade- 
quate advertising support, can 
sometimes be more productive 
than a national sales effort 
which must be thinly spread. 





















Our original market study for 
one of our clients, disclosed 
such an opportunity. The first 
year under the new policy 
showed a sales increase of 
96.86%, and at the end of the 
fourth year that increase grew 
to 235.72%. 





McLAIN-SIMPERS ORGANIZATION 
ADVERTISING 
PHILADELPHIA ... NEW YORK 
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Why Firm Names Are Being 
Changed to Brand Names 


The List of Manufacturers Who Have Changed Their Company Name 
to That of Their Advertised 


WeEstEeRN UNION 
Detroit 
Ink: 
Delivery refer- 
who 
to 


Editor of Printers’ 


Please send Special 
ences well-known manufacturers 
have changed their company name 
that of nationally advertised product. 


Brooke, SMITH AND FreNcH, Inc. 
Bf number of requests for in- 
formation on this subject— 
probably a half dozen a month— 
and the regularity with which such 
requests keep coming are no less 
interesting than the testimony 
they offer as to the effectiveness 
of advertising. in directing public 
attention to the name of the article 
featured in a campaign. 
So far this year, Printers’ INK 
has recorded the names of eleven 


concerns which have changed 
names in this manner. During 
1926, thirteen changes were re- 
corded. Some of these twenty- 


four companies are listed in the 
table on this page. 


Former name 
F. H. Bennett Biscuit Company 
Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
General Fireproofing Building Products 
American Cellulose & Chemical Manu- 
a Company 
S. Light & Heat Corporation 
Crooks. Dittmar Company 
Buffalo Specialty Company 
Cellucotton Products Company 
Standard Heater Company 
Indiana Piston Ring Company 
Robhre Electric Company 


Product Continues to Grow 


the arguments on both sides will 
probably be helpful to any com- 
panies that have the matter under 
consideration at the present time. 

Reasons for not changing. (1) 
Loss of personality, where a firm 
name is made up of the names of 
individuals, such as the founders 
of a business. (2) Loss of good- 
will, as when the present name has 
peculiar significance in a field or 
industry. (3) Choosing the wrong 
name, as the name of a single 
product when it may be desirable 
to add other classes of products 
later on. (4) Adopting the name 
of the leader instead of the name 
of the family of products. (5) 
Prior use of a name by an obscure 
competitor. (6) The expense of 
making the change in signs, office 
stationery, labels, catalogs, car- 
tons, and so forth. 

Reasons for changing. (1) It is 
simpler to have one name than 


two. (2) Often the original name 
Changed to sail. 
Wheatsworth, Inc. 


Certo Corporation 
GenFire Steel Company 


Celanese Corporation of America 
USL Battery Corporation 

The Cromar Company 

Liquid Veneer Corporation 

The Kotex Company 

Spencer Heater Company 

The Perfect Circle Company 
Sta-Warm Electric Heater Corporation 





Printers’ INK does not attempt 
to record all the changes made, 
nor is the, foregoing a complete 
list of all changes recorded during 
the last two years. A complete 
list of references to all such 
changes is, however, available to 
those who will write for it. 

What most inquirers desire to 
know is why?—what are the rea- 
sons for and against changing 
from the old to the new? One of 
the strongest arguments in favor 
of changing, of course, is the 


steadily growing list of concerns 
that are changing. 


A summary of 
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is both awkward and meaningless 
to the public (i. e., Rueckheim 
Bros. & Eckstein, which changed 
its name on its fiftieth birthday to 
the Cracker Jack Company). (3) 
The brand or trade-mark name, 
used as a firm name, becomes an 
advertisement wherever used, as 
on letterheads, labels, directory 
listings, in contracts and agree- 
ments, in the news and in conver- 
sation. (4) The brand name 
obviates explanations when float- 
ing a stock issue or borrowing 
money at the bank. (5) People 
generally have a habit of calling 
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a company after its brand or 
trade-mark name anyway. (6) As 
an evidence of faith or sincerity 
in the advertised product (purely 
a selling reason, as when it is 
necessary to convince dealers that 
the advertised product is being put 
on the market to stay). 

These reasons are no more than 
suggestive. Experience has proved 
time and time again that it is un- 
wise for a company to change its 
name unless it first consults its 
selling organization, its dealers and 
possibly its customers.—[Ed. 
PrinTERS’ INK. 





Wisconsin Newspapers to 
Advertise Wisconsin 


At the annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Daily Newspaper League, it was 
decided to start a campaign to “Sell 
Wisconsin to Wisconsin.” A _ special 
committee was appointed, composed of 
H. L. Davis, Appleton Post-Crescent, 
C. E. Broughton, Sheboygan Press and 
W. F. Ohde, Manitowoc Herald-News, 
to prepare the advertisements which 
will appear in member papers and busi- 
ness papers. The campaign will start 
about P cnet 1. 

R. S. Kingsley, of the Kenosha News, 
was elected president of the league. 
F. L. Berner, of the Antigo Journal, 
was made engrenaet, and H. L. 
Davis, of the ppleton Post-Crescent, 
secretary-treasurer. 





F. H. Kreamer Joins Atlantic 
Lithographic & Printing 
Frank H. Kreamer has acquired an 
interest in the Atlantic Lithographic & 
Printing Company, New York, and has 
become a director and vice-president of 
that company. He formerly was_sales 
vice-president of the American Litho- 

graphic Company, New York. 





L. S. Gillham Agency Gets 
Hotel Account 


The L. S. Gillham Company, Inc., 
Salt Lake City, advertising agency, has 
been appointed by the Newhouse Hotel, 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
campaign. ewapagers and outdoor ad- 
vertising will be used in the Intermoun- 
tain States. 





Death of W. A. Heenan 


William A. Heenan, vice-president 
and sales manager of the Continental 


Tobacco Company, New York, manu- 
facturer of Barking Dog and Dunhill 
cigarettes, died October 27. e re- 
cently came from the Pacific Coast 


where he had been sales manager of 
Philip Morris & Company, Ltd. 
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New York 
Bureau Defines Retail 
Radio Terms 





HE Better Business Bureau of 

New York has defined the 
terms used in retail radio adver- 
tising in a list of recommendations 
recently sent out to the trade. A 
digest of the bulletin follows: 

1. The word “complete,” used in 
connection with a set which has 
been advertised at a certain price, 
should mean that nothing further 
need be purchased to operate the 
set. 

2. Illustrations of advertised mer- 
chandise should conform strictly 
to the appearance of the article 
actually on sale. 

3. An initial or “down” payment 
should not be advertised unless 
upon such payment the set adver- 
tised will actually be delivered to 
the buyer without further outlay 
other than the regular weekly or 
monthly instalments. 

4. “Used,” “re-possessed,” “shop- 
worn,” “factory rejects,” etc., 
merchandise should be prominently 
described as such. 

5. Advertised “leaders” should 
be in sufficient quantity to supply 
even a strong demand. If quanti- 
ties are limited, the fact should be 
stated. 

6. The term “electric” should be 
applied only to a set which oper- 
ates directly from an electric light 
socket and has all the devices nec- 
essary to utilize lighting current 
built by the manufacturer as a part 
of the set. 

7. The term “electrified” should 
be applied only to a set which has 
been equipped by the dealer with 
A and B socket power units. 

8. Where a set has been altered 
by a dealer, mention should be 
made of it. 





N. R. Swartwout Returns to 
“Bakers’ Helper” 


N. R. Swartwout, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the Orange Crush 
Company, Chicago, has joined the 
Bakers’ Helper, also of Chicago, with 
which he was formerly associated. e 
will be director of the art and copy ser- 
vice department. 
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Chr anumber of years active 
in the sale and promotion of 
Lithographic -Advertising- 
‘Material - will become a 
Director and Vice President of 
this organization effective Nov 10* 


c [antic Lithographic é Finting Company 
448 West 37 th Street NewYork > of 


PRESICENT 
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Macy 
Dramatizes Its Glove 
Department 





This Department Faces Two Diffi- 
culties That Also Exist in Man- 
ufacturing Organizations, and It 
Is Making an Interesting Use of 
Dramatized Advertising to Solve 
Its Problems 


NEWSPAPER advertising 
Dh ctumaion recently begun by 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., in New 
York City for its men’s glove de- 
partment is of interest to many 
manufacturers because it shows 
how products which, in themselves, 
may be so familiar that they are 
prosaic, can be dramatized by tell- 
ing about their origin. Instead of 
stressing price, quality and so 
forth, the novel sources from 
which the glove skins come have 
been made the interesting back- 
ground for an effective sales story 
to the consumer. 

Macy’s glove section, which is 
located on the street floor, has had 
two hurdles to get over in its ad- 
vertising. First, being a ground 
floor department selling a small 
item for a small price, it receives 
less immediate response to its ad- 
vertising than do other depart- 
ments on other floors that sell more 
expensive merchandise. A man in 
need of a pair of gloves would 
probably be impressed with glove 
advertising, but he would not make 
a special trip over any distance 
just to buy a pair. He would, 
however, pick up the gloves at 
some other time when larger wants 
brought him to the store. This 
condition applies generally to mer- 
chandise sold on ground floor sec- 
tions. 

The second problem in this de- 
partment’s advertising was to make 
a pair of gloves something more 
than simply a pair of gloves. In- 
stead of “Excellent value at $2.39” 
as the appeal, individuality was 
needed to put this section strik- 
ingly into the consciousness of cus- 
tomers. 

These two difficulties are the 
same two which many manufac- 
turers find facing them when they 
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attempt to advertise their mer- 
chandise—small price and appar- 


ent lack of individuality. After 
some research Macy’s hit on the 
basic idea of the present cam- 
paign. This was to dramatize 
the source of supply. 

It was found that glove skins 
had about twenty-nine different 
origins, most of which provided 
excellent material for copy back- 
grounds for this hitherto unallur- 
ing section. The campaign which 
then was built up made its first 
appearance October 11, and it will 
run once a week until the end of 
November in four newspapers, 
morning and evening. The first 
three pieces of the series show 
how effectively the dramatization 
of sources was carried out in very 
short copy. Each advertisement 
features in large type, “Gloves for 
Men,” and the first, which intro- 
duces the campaign, has this gen- 
eral headline: “From Many Far 
Countries Come the Skins That 
Make Macy’s Gloves for Men.” 

The copy reads: 


Spain—South Africa—Arabia—India 
—one must circle the globe to touch on 
all the places from which Macy’s se- 
lects the leathers that go into its men’s 


gloves. But all this combing of the 
world’s markets is justified, since it 
gives you greater variety at lower 
prices. 


Prices are quoted, and the bor- 
der of this two-column by seven- 
inch advertisement has for its cor- 
ners the heads of four different 
animal skins that are used in 
glove manufacture. 

The succeeding advertisements 
dramatize one animal in particu- 
lar. The second, for example, has 
a sheep for its border and a head- 
ing: “South Africa’s Gift—Cape- 
skin Gloves for Men.” 

’ The copy goes on to say: 


Cape Town sheep—grazing at the tip 
of Africa—provide an excellent glove 
leather: soft, pliable, yet firm, and 
which wears "notably long. 
hese qualities are conspicuous 


in 
The third advertisement is 
headed: “America’s Discovery— 
zreene Gloves for Men.” It tells 
ow: 


For years the skins of black-head 
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An Influence in Community Affairs 











HE progress of a country 

demands more of its citi- 

zens than the constant 
development of the factors of 
production, distribution and 
consumption of economic goods. 
It means intelligent participa- 
tion in the development of good 
government, education, public 
health, the fine arts, courtesy, 
and the prevention of social ills, 
with assistance whenever pre- 
vention is too late. 


So says HENRY C. HEINZ 


President Kiwanis | nterrfational 

Vice-President Citizens G Southern National Bank, Atlanta 
Secretary and Treasurer Dinkler Hotels Company, Atlanta 
Vice-President Edgar Dunlap Insurance Agency, Atlanta 
President Georgia Trust @ Realty Company, Atlanta 
Vice-President Atlanta Athletic Club 





Henry C. Heinz 


The KIWANIS Magazine going into over 105,000 homes 
monthly, is read by people who are building up that type of 
citizenship; helping to create sound public opinion, creating a 

better understanding of governmental 

problems, and advancing ethics in busi- 

ness. It is worth your while to have this 

group, spending mere than $500,000,000 

annually, read your advertising and 

publicity Extend your market. 


The KIWANIS Magazine 


Hevey & Durkee Charles Reynolds Harold Poe Swartwood 
15 West 44th Street Advertising Manager 11 South LaSalle Street 
New York City 164 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago Chicago 


Member A. B. C. 
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To make advertising pay in 


ARGENTINA 
“LA NOVELA SEMANAL” | : 


*with a circulation of 93,230 copies net paid weekly among 


people that buy. t 
On the pages of this widely circulated maga- . 

7 ar 

zine you will find graphic information, short w 


stories and novels. It has special sections m 
which are dedicated to sports, fashions and m 


other features that appeal to the woman bt 
and to the home. 1 
and 
“BL SUPLEMENTO” | 
: 
*has a circulation of 117,995 copies net paid weekly among ? 


people with buying power. in 








This magazine contains the best novels writ- ha 

ten by the greatest national authors, and th 

interviews with prominent men. It also has br 

pages which the women enjoy reading. The ta 

art and educational matter found in this i 

well-known publication are unsurpassed. w 

ne 

“EL SUPLEMENTO” carries more local ¢ 
Argentina advertising than any other magazine. . 

th 

*Certified and audited circulation along A.B.C. ai 
lines during the period of April-June, 1927. th 
’ 

New York Office: in 


152 West 42nd St. Wisconsin 2592 
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sheep had been used to wrap up bales 
of coffee from Mocha, Arabia. One day 
an American glove manufacturer ex- 
amined one of the skins—and now we 
have the deservedly and _ cons stently 
popular Mocha glove! 


acy’s presents a 
This campaign, which will run 
entirely separate from the regu- 


lar Macy news-ad page that was 
inaugurated a year or so ago, is 
intended to center attention on the 
men’s glove section in such a way 
as to build it up gradually, rather 
than hurriedly. 

The thought is not to create an 
immediate response to specific ad- 
vertisements, but to put the 
thought of glove prestige into the 
consciousness of customers in such 
a way that when they are in town 
and need a pair of gloves they 
will think of Macy’s glove depart- 


ment. In the long run, it is be- 
lieved, a campaign of this dra- 
matic sort will bring increased 
business, 


There Is No ““No-Man’s Land” 
in Retailing 
Generat Evectrric Company 

Scuenectapy, N. Y., Nov. 1, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with interest ““The Bash 
ful Male in _ Retailing’s No Man’s 
Land” in the October 13 number, and 
cannot refrain from object:ng to it, as 
a lawyer would say, on the grounds that 
tend- 


1927. 


it is incompetent, immaterial and 

ing to create an erroneous impression. 
It is probably true that many men 

feel and act very mutch as the author 


has described the case, but I will wager 
that these same men will make almost 
the same fuss in a butcher shop or gro- 
cery store, or, if not, they will often 
bring home a very inferior article. Re- 
tail buying is a thing that some men 
take to readily, while others abhor it. I 
do not pretend to know the relative 
figures. 

Unfortunately there are many dealers 
whose integrity is not all that ‘might be 
desired, and therefore some men _ will 
not think of buying some particular 
class of goods when they do not feel 
themselves competent to judge the qual- 
ity. I know a number of men _ that 
would not think of buying a suit of 
clothes for themselves unless they took 
their wives along. These men are not 
in the “hen-pecked” class either. They 
simply give their wives credit for know- 
ing more about —— and style than 
they do themselves. I do not notice that 
these men wear shabby clothes either, 
and would venture a guess that a man’s 
wife might possibly be more interested 
in her husband’s appearance than he is 
himself. 

For the man who will bring home the 
groceries, meat and other household ne- 
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cessities, I claim there is no ““No Man’s 
Land in Retailing.”” He will bring home 
a pair of silk hose or anything else, for 
that matter, that the wife wants, and 
not create a scene while buying it. Any 
saleslady will tell you that she would 
rather sell anything on her counter to 
a man, because the sale is made more 
quickly and with less effort than with 
the average woman shopper. 

So far from being made to feel that 
the male is a stray cat in a strange gar- 
ret, it has been my experience that the 


man gets more sales service in these 
so-called forbidden places than women 
do. One reason for this every sales- 


lady knows only too well. We who live 
and work and play within flivver cruis- 


ing radius of Podunk Corners, and re- 
liable figures say that that is most of 
us, sometimes take a business trip to 


there we see or re- 
member about something that the wife 
at one time said she would like to buy 
but did not think she could afford it. 

It is not difficult to guess into what 


the city. While 


class of merchandise these things are 
most likely to fall, espec‘ally if friend 
wife also happens to be a mother. Well, 


we usually bring these things home, one 
at a time perhaps, but, if they are not 
going to wear this season the thing that 
we ask for, the wife will be just one 
jump ahead of the ~ hy Podunk Corner 
sisters. And that never started a row 
with hubby. 
J. E. Motony. 


James Houlihan Agency Opens 
New Offices 


James Houlihan, Inc., Oakland, Calif., 
advertising agency, has opened offices at 
Seattle and Portland. H. Nelson, for- 
merly manager of the Seattle office of 
the Edward N. Nathan Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles, is in general 


charge of both offices. 

Gregory Dodd is manager of the 
Seattle office, and Arthur Poolton is 
in charge of the Portland office. Both 
of these men were formerly with the 
Nathan company. 


Poster Contest for International 


Press Exhibition 


A competition to obtain a poster for 
the International Press Exhibition to 
be held at Cologne, Germany from May 
to October 1928, is being conducted by 
the Art Alliance of America, New York. 


Designs will be received by the Art 
Alliance from December 24 to 27 at 
New York. 


Death of Charles A. Hall 


Charles A. Hall, for several years a 
member of the advertising staff of the 
New York Times and later an account 
executive of the H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, advertising agency, died at 
Omaha, Nebr., November 5. He con- 
ducted an advertising agency of his own 
at Omaha for many years before he 
came to New York. 
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What a 
Magazine Copyright 
Covers 





PorTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CHIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Perhaps you can conveniently inform 
me as to what is covered by a copyright 
on a magazine. If photographs pre- 
viously uncopyrighted are included in 
the story in a copyrighted magazine, 
does the publisher obtain the exclusive 
right to furnish reproduction of those 
photographs? Is the copyright in the 
front of the periodical sufficient to pro- 
tect photographs or should a copyright 
notice be printed again with each illus- 
tration? 

Of course, where the photograph has 
been cop’righted previously, its use in 
a copyrighted magazine would not con- 
fer exclusive rights to later publication 
on the owner of the magazine. But I 
have wondered as to the situation as 
regards the owner of an uncopyrighted 
picture—which may or may not have 
been published elsewhere at a prior 
date—and the publisher of a _ copy- 
righted magazine containing that picture, 
especially if the latter did not purchase 
exclusive rights for future publication. 

PortLanp CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 

G. S. Eaton, 
Assistant Advertising Manager. 


Roses speaking, the validity 
of a copyright registration of 
a magazine depends, so far as in- 
dividual articles and photographs 
are concerned, on the actual owner- 
ship of the material. Frequently, 
authors and their agents sell only 
the first American serial rights 
on stories and articles to the maga- 
zines, and the magazines’ copy- 
rights protect their publishers only 
so far as first serial rights are 
concerned. Photographs are some- 
times sold the same way, and it 
may be said that the publisher’s 
rights depend very largely on the 
deal or contract he has made with 
the owner of the material. ; 

If an uncopyrighted and previ- 
ously unpublished photograph is 
included in a story in a copyrighted 
magazine, the publisher obtains the 
exclusive right to all further re- 
production of the photograph pro- 
vided the photograph is his ex- 
clusive property. Hence, if the 
publisher is the actual owner of 
the material it is entirely unneces- 
sary for him to reprint the copy- 
right notice with the photographic 
illustrations. 

If uncopyrighted photographs 
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have ever been published before 
being reproduced in a copyrighted 
publication, they are not protected 
by the copyright. The reason for 
this is that anyone has the right 
to reproduce uncopyrighted mate- 
rial. After copyright was secured, 
the claim would be valid that the 
reproduction was from the previ- 
ous uncopyrighted material, and 
therefore it would be impossible 
to sustain any rights under the 
copyright. 

If a publisher wishes to copy- 
right ‘and publish a photograph, 
it is up to him to determine that 
the material conforms with the law 
governing copyright protection. 
In buying important photographs 
it is well for the purchaser 
to have a clear understanding 
in writing to the effect that 
he is buying all rights to the 
material. It is likely that the 
original owner could successfully 
contest every future claim of the 
publisher to his copyright, if the 
owner could show that he sold 
merely the right to publish in a 
specific publication, and it is as- 
sumed that this would be under- 
stood if no other agreement were 
made.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Electrical Supply Jobbers 


Appoint G. P. Rogers 

Granville P. Rogers has been ap- 
pointed managing director of the Na- 
tional Electrical Supply Jobbers Asso- 
ciation, with present headquarters at 
Chicago. For the last two years he 
has been directing the work of the 
Artistic Lighting Equipment Associa- 
tion, and will continue this connection 
for = present in addition to his new 
work. 


G. S. Vallin Joins Olson 


and Enzinger 

Suge S. Vallin has been made man- 
ager of the outdoor advertising depart- 
ment of Olson and Enzinger, Inc. il- 
waukee advertising agency. He was, for 
fifteen years, with the Thomas Cusack 
Company, and its successor, the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company. 








New Account for 


Toronto Agency 

The C. A. Dunham Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., manufacturer of heat- 
ing apparatus, has appointed the Wil- 
liam Findlay Company, Ltd., Toronto 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. This appointment be- 
comes effective January 1. 
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255,494 Attend 


Indiana Farmer Prosperity 
Brings Top Notch Success 
To State Fair 


ONVINCING proof of the prosperity of the 
farmers of Indiana—the State without Crop 
Failures—is seen in the phenomenal State Fair 
attendance. 
Paid admissions totalled 255,494—far surpassing any 
previous attendance in its 75-year history. 
Net profits were $25,000, notwithstanding the pre- 
mium list was increased by $20,000. Prior to last year, 
the fair had never made over $7,000. 


ATURALLY, The Farmer’s Guide has a feel- 
ing of pride in all this. A successful State fair 
means successful farmers in the State and profit- 
earning. 
Indiana farmers and farmers’ wives, those boys and 
girls of the farms, all of whom contributed to this 
splendid result are its subscribers and friends. 
The results of improved farming, livestock and poultry 
raising—and home making, too—which they saw ex- 
hibited, have become desires they will want to realize 
more fully on their own farms. 


They can afford these better things and will be in the 
market for them. Through The Farmer’s Guide, ad- 
vertisers are oficred the direct method of reaching 
150,000 of the best of them. 


These are convincing reasons why The 
Farmer’s Guide territory should be included 
in your advertising and selling plans. There 
is only one way—The Farmer’s Guide. 


The Farmer’ ’s C Guide 


B. KIRK RANKIN G. CAMPBELL 
Publisher i Manager 


HUNTINGTON, IND. 


JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY, Special Representative 
Chicago New York Des Moines 
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Lessons from Listerine’s 
Success 





(Continued from page 8) 

of the president of a business and 
that is passed along through eight 
or ten minds before it is applied 
will generally come out covered 
with the muck of mediocrity. It 
will be distorted and misshapen. 
Somewhere in that long circuitous 
route of eight or ten minds there 
will, in all probability, be one man 
who will want the illustration done 
by a certain artist because that 
artist is a friend of his. The idea 
will have to be fitted to that ar- 
tist’s mind. Somewhere along the 
line there will be a mind that al- 
ways rides a pet advertising hobby. 
That hobby will be injected into 
the original idea. The president 
won't recognize his own idea when 
he sees the finished advertisement. 

“With each downward step an 
idea takes, the more it becomes the 
idea of the last man who worked 
on it. It is because we know the 
truth of these statements that we 
insist that whatever good ideas are 
discovered in our business or in 
our agency be acted upon without 
being diluted by having them pass 
through the minds of many differ- 
ent workers before they find their 
way into print.” 


APPLICATION OF ADVERTISING 
PRINCIPLE TO TOOTH-PASTE 


The advertising policy which Mr. 
Lambert described is applied to 
Listerine tooth-paste as well as 
Listerine antiseptic. Its value, he 
believes, is even more clearly demon- 
strated in the case of the tooth- 
paste than in the case of the anti- 
septic. “We consider our success 
with our tooth-paste as being even 
greater than that which we had 
with Listerine. Listerine had many 
years of prestige and the backing 
of countless medical men when we 
started advertising. Our tooth-paste 
was new. It was born in a highly 
competitive field. It had to retail 
at a much lower price than that of 
most of our competitors. This 
meant a far smaller margin of 
profit for us. When these facts 
are considered and when it is re- 
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membered that today Listerine sells 
more tubes of tooth-paste than any 
other manufacturer in the country 
with only one exception, I think 
that we will be granted the right 
to believe that our tooth-paste is 
an even greater success than Lis- 
terine and that our policy of ad- 
vertising ran it up to its high posi- 
tion in the tooth-paste field. 

“Perhaps the important part this 
plan has played in the quick success 
of Listerine tooth-paste will be 
more readily understood if I make 
the statement that today net profits 
on our tooth-paste alone are many 
times greater than the net profits 
on our entire business in 1920. 
Under this plan net profits on our 
tooth-paste continually and regularly 
increase as they do on Listerine.” 

There doubtless will be those 
who, after reading these state- 
ments by Mr. Lambert, will say: 
“This plan may be good, but it 
won't work without the man be- 
hind it.” Mr. Lambert recognizes 
that point and replies to such a 
statement by saying that the man 
should be sought and once found 
should be held by means of some 
method that repays him for his 
ability. 

“If I wanted to make a friendly 
recommendation to a business situ- 
ated as we were in 1920, I would 
say to the head of that business: 
“Get an advertising expert, it 
doesn’t matter whether you make 
him your advertising manager or 
your president. Tell him that the 
money for advertising will be in- 
creased progressively as long as the 
net profits show a commensurate, 
progressive increase. Then watch 
him work and scheme to increase 
net profits, particularly if you give 
him the proper incentive. 

“*Get the man; give him the in- 
centive; give him full power to 
make out his own plans; give him 
access to all facts and figures of 
the business, have him test his ideas 
and the plan can’t fail. That man, 
under this plan, will find the way 
to make the net profits of your 
business increase.’ 

“No business which is able to 
use this plan,” continued Mr. Lam- 
bert, “can lose much by trying it. 
Once its net profit fails to show an 
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Je msde Story of the 
Drug Market... 


You are vitally concerned with creating sales policies for 
a product to be sold through drug stores: you must know the 
popular trends—the potential market possibilities of various 
parts of the country: you are perhaps a little in doubt as 
to how to advertise to the retail distributor—to the druggist 
HIMSELF. 

Canvassing local druggists in a superficial manner. s 
putting queries to druggists in a FEW territories—these ef- 
forts would in no wise give you a broad-gauge vision of the 
business battlefield. 

And so—this remarkably constructive book has been com- 
piled by experts for those who wish to look behind the scenes 
of one of the most important retail fields in the United States. 

Everywhere—it has been acclaimed as the sort of 


€ printed literature which actually DOES deliver a mes- 
e sage. We will mail it to you FREE, on request. 


Drug¢gists Circular 


AMERICA'S LEADING AND OLDEST DRUG JOURNAL—AN A.B.C. PUBLICATION 


Harry J Schnell. President and General Manager 
Twelve Gold Street New Dork NY 
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The Medium that Serves 
a Definite Purpose 


Teaching the eight fundamental rules of Health 
to an ever increasing number of growing school 
children—passing on to millions of parents 
those several points of character development 
so important to the child—conserving an enor- 
mous investment in school books—these you 
will agree are all worth while purposes per- 
formed by Walraven Health Book Covers. 


Does any other medium serve more worthily? 


Authorities on school affairs—leaders in educa- 
tional circles will answer this question satis- 
factorily for you. 





May we tell you how advertisers are getting their messages 
into the homes of the nation through the use of “preferred 
position” on Walraven Health Book Covers. Write for our 
outline—“Choice coverage is Walraven Bookcoverage.” 


A.T. Walraven Book Cover Co. 


Dallas Chicago 
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increase commensurate with the 
last increase in advertising the plan 
stops. All that is lost is that last 
increase. 

“When I first put this plan into 
action for the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company I said to the other offi- 
cials, ‘Let’s never talk about annual 
advertising appropriations,’ and we 
have not. I knew how many gross 
of Listerine had to be sold every 
month in order to get an increase 
in net profit that would match the 
increase in advertising for that 
month. I saw to it that that num- 
ber of bottles were sold. That’s 
all there is to Listerine’s success 
as an advertiser. Ever since that 
plan went into action the record of 
the company has been one of un- 
interrupted increasing financial suc- 
cess as the earning sheets will 
show. Those sheets answer any and 
every question as to whether or not 
we knew what we were doing.” 





Another Advertising Man 
Writes a Play 


Another play, written by an advertis- 
ing man, has opened at New York. It 
is a satirical comedy called “Immoral 
Isabella?”, which depicts the intrigues 
of the Spanish Court during the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The author 
is Lawton Campbell, a member of_the 
advertising staff of the Postum Com- 
pany, New York. i 

“Her First Affaire,” by Merrill 
Rogers, of Calkins & Holden, Inc., has 
been running for several months. 





John Colenutt Leaves American 
Lithographic Company 
John Colenutt, art director of the 
American Lithographic Company, New 
York, has resigned. He has been with 
the art department of that company 

more than twenty years. 





R. C. Nelson Joins Baltimore 
Agency 
Roy C. Nelson has joined The Joseph 
Katz Company, Baltimore, advertising 
agency, as space paves. He was for- 
merly with the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, bn 


A. A. Ackley with Buckley, 
Dement & Company 


Allan A. Achiay, Somer, with W. S. 
Kreicker & Company, hica, 
joined the merchandising staff o "Buck: 
ley, Dement & Company, Chicago, direct- 
mail advertising. 
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Y.W. C. A. and Girl 


Reserve Members 


600,000 
Strong 


Buy— 


Shoes Foods 
Stockings Kitchen 
Clothes Utensils 
: Home 
Toilet Equipment 
mane 
Books Equipment 
Jewelry Club 
Stationery Equipment 


“And a thousand other things 


From the advertisers in 
The Womans Press. It is 
the official monthly maga- 
zine of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and 
reaches every Y.W.C.A. 
building in the country. All 
the executives who are the 
buyers for the organiza- 
tions read it. 

DOUBLE MARKET 
Reach this group of 600,000 
young - women through a 
magazine which caters to 
their major interests, who 
buy for both the organiza- 
tion and themselves and 
their homes. 


Clara Janouch, Advertising Manager 


The Womans Press 


Member A. B. C. 
600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

















TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 


—oO- 
Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
—o- 
A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 


WEALTHY ORGAN IZATION 
NUMEROUS ‘BRAN CHES 
EVER 


crry. AND TOWN 


with 
ONLY ONE MEDIUM 


Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 
Write for cnuhe ent information 


concerning 
The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


The EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, III. 

















A city anda 
newspaper 
that are 

growing 
together 
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How 
Manufacturers Train 
Salesmen 


Hartey-Davipson Moror Co. 
MILWAUKEE 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

About a year ago you furnished us 
with a list of articles on the training 
of salesmen. If any additional mate- 
rial on this subject has appeared in 
either Printers’ INK or in PRINTERS’ 
Ink Montuty in the interim, we will 
appreciate the proper references. The 
writer has seen Mr. Kenagy’s article 
in the recent issue of Printers’ INK 


Montuiy. (‘How Can We Get Branch 
Managers to Train Their Salesmen?” 
June, 1926.) 


Hariey-Davipson Motor Co., 


J. G. Kiveert 
HE days of handing a new 
salesman a sample case and 


sitting back waiting for the orders 
to flow in are as definitely a part 
of the past as when the office boy 
was hired through demonstrating 
how strong he was. In every in- 
dustry sales managers are placing 
more and more emphasis on train- 
ing received in other than the 
“school of experience.” A very 
definite regard for the preliminary 
instruction of every salesman 
evidenced by the almost universal 
policy of schooling, before the 
new man takes to the road. In 
fact, to such a degree has this 
intensive training period been car- 
ried that often it has been seri- 
ously suggested by executives to 
curtail the mathematics, book- 
work, sales talk, and rite; let the 


1S 


embryonic salesman assimilate his 
knowledge through personal ob- 
servation and experience in the 


factory and plant. 

At present a large variety of 
training methods are in operation, 
and no one plan enjoys pre-emi- 


nence in any industry. A _ trade 
association will be able to report 
almost all degrees of training 


courses from two weeks up to a 
year and even longer, and these 
will themselves vary in method 
from the canned sales talk and 
teaming with a veteran to the most 
intensified study through factory, 
salesroom, branch office, and terri- 
tory. 

One company 


in the North re- 












1927 


in 
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Added to the complete facilities of a 
modern agency, we have this special 
advantage to offer our neighbors here in 
Central New England;—a day-to-day 
service that does away with the delays of 
long range contact. 


a 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, ConngCTICUT 











a Oo —_/ 5 ° . a 2 








If you really yearn 
to increase your earning 
power $500 to $2500 a year 


Mail this invitation to S. R. H.— 


.) 
S. Roland Hall, Hall Agustining Agency 
First National Bank Bidg., Easton, Pa. | 
| I have a vision of bigger things I want to accomplish. You may send 
me prospectus describing your Coaching Service in Advertising, Selling 
and Business Writing, given through the mails over a period of 20 months. 
| I promise to read it carefully, at any rate. | 


TROD Saka bee so Weenie 0 ceSareienees 


Full Address . 


~ Wmeeett Wet: oc sn nc cou dainink aisle c desnsdicecenccesncdo’ 
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cAdvertising 
plans based on wet 


established market facts don't 
change their character so often. 

And advertisers who take the 
pains to get such facts don't 
change agencies and advertising 
managers so often, either. 

One reason for the too great 
turnover in advertising accounts 
and advertising men is that there 
is still too much bunk and guess- 
work and too little earnest study. 


R,O, EASTMAN 


Incor porated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street, New York 








os St SR 
\ Just Published 
Papers of the 


American Association 
of 
Advertising Agencies 
1927 


Leading advertising men pool their expe- 
rience on the big problems of agenc 
operation. Every man in every branc 
of advertising—executive, selling, copy, 
contact, art, research, mechanical—should 
get out of this book a wealth of ideas 
and suggestions that will help him run 
his business or his job better, and make 
more money out of it. Every advertiser 
and every publisher should it for the 
invaluable understanding which it gives 
of agency service and attitude. 


Send for a Copy. 223 pages. $3.00. 
The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
2S A A A A 
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quires a detailed trip through the 
factory conducted by the sales man- 
ager. This sales manager gives a 
talk on company history with 
great detail in respect to prices, 
terms and policies, and then leaves 
the man to himself, for a couple of 
days, in the factory. This is con- 
sidered sufficient groundwork, and 
the salesman is then sent out alone 
so that he will have a chance to 
run up against the standard difficul- 
ties himself. Needless to say, he 
does. Yet where the line is not 
complicated, there is no reason 
why valuable days should be con- 
sumed in reviewing unnecessary 
psychology, diplomacy, and other 
branches applicable to salesman- 
ship, when experience wil! suffice. 

A national advertiser who sells 
service primarily in connection 
with trees offers a schooling in 
treating, selling and pertinent sub- 
jects which now takes three years 
to complete. There is little doubt 
that the new representatives know 
their vocation thoroughly, yet few 
concerns could attempt any such 
ambitious training. 

Another company refuses to 
train any raw beginners, college 
men or otherwise. The Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company re- 
quires a comprehensive four weeks 
course and a canned talk, followed 
by examinations, as do similar of- 
fice-appliance companies. 

Experiences, changes and inno- 
vations with policies and instruc- 
tion have been explained in the 
columns of Printers’ INK as rep- 
resentative of many large com- 
panies. Some of those whose 
training for salesmen has been re- 
counted within the last few years 


include Armour and Company, 
American Radiator Company, 
Calumet Baking Powder Co, 


Foamite-Childs Co., Rice & Hut- 
chins, Inc., Walworth Mfg. Co., 
Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co., U. S. 
Gypsum Co., Barrett-Cravens Co., 
and the Borden Sales Co. 

A list of articles that have ap- 
peared in Printers’ IN« and 
Printers’ INK MonTHty during 
the last three years on the subject 
of training for salesmen will be 
ont upon request.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 
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T. L. MCCREADY 


COMPLETE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


18 East 41" Street 
Lexington 0643 
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The tree of business is laden with 
ripening golden fruit. 


The casual advertiser gives it a 
vigorous shake, gathers the small, 
one-time yield, discontented that 
it is not "bumper" bountiful. 


The wise advertiser, like the care- 
ful orchardist, knows that only so 
much of the golden fruit ripens at 
a time. 


He shakes the tree & little today 
and a little tomorrow, after Time 
has ripened more of the fruit 


-- and the consistent and persistent 
advertiser also knows that the yearly 
bumper crop of golden dollars is the 
total yield of not one day, week, or 
month, but the result of constantly 
S " the tree for the fruit as 
it gradually ripens. 


The great tree of your potential 
business is most bountiful. Keep 
aking the tree of Opportuni ’ 






OE? 


Why not let us get acquainted - just sign this coupon and return - nu 


obligation whatever! 





address -- 














A Seattle Retailer Turns Columnist 


He Finds That a Weekly Column Makes Good Institutional Advertising 


G ENE HATTON is the owner 
J of a men’s furnishing and 
hat store at Seattle, Wash., and 
for a period of years his adver- 
tising displays have sparkled with 
animated art and “Shirt Tales” 
and clever monolog copy directing 
folks to “Hatton’s for Hats.” He 
has always used the sport sections 
of the newspapers. But not long 
ago he counted as many as eleven 
local competitors who had broken 
out with more or less humorously 
phrased advertisements on the 
sport pages. Um-m! Time to 
think of something different. 

So he turned columnist! Reg- 
ularly every Monday morning, 
“Gene Hatton’s Column” appears 
in the same position of the same 
Seattle newspaper. Typograph- 
ically, it is a twin of a column 
appearing elsewhere in the paper, 
and just one thin italic word, 
“Advertisement,” severs it from 
the newspaper feature class. 

It is hard to describe, this col- 
umn. But who is it who has de- 
fined a joke as a chemical gem, a 
delicate and precarious contexture 
of non-affinitive qualities, likely to 
go off at the touch of a feather, 
or lie mute and flat as a pan- 
cake? Gene Hatton’s Column is 
of the “feather touch” variety. 
Translating from the fat file of 
letters which he has received— 
“It’s the berriese— A wow”; 
“Gene—Your stuff has ‘IT’”; 
“Good work, keep it up”; “Don’t 
forget us on Monday, will you?” 
—and so on through the different 
shades of friendly badinage to 
more formal congratulations. And 
because he is really a columnist, 
with the following of a popular 
editorial writer, now and then 
comes a letter telling how it 
should be done—or mostly how it 
shouldn't. 

What is the “feather touch” of 
real humor? Gene Hatton knows 
that a humorist is an artist who 
playfully gives the world his in- 
tuition of it and human life. He 
also is aware that his humor must 
send out a_ positive current— 


gratification of some _ interest, 
which, if it has not been spe- 
cifically aroused in the public 
mind, may at least be assumed to 
have a general existence in the 
hearts of those who are to laugh. 
His funny-bone twangs on any- 
thing that will generate a posi- 
tive current. The Monday fol- 
lowing the arrival of Captain 
Lindbergh in Paris, Gene Hat- 
ton’s Column aped the great news- 
papers of the country by center- 
ing his familiar fooleries around 
that great pivot of interest. 


Lucky LinpBercu 
“T’'ll have to travel light,” he said 
“% I hope to get to France.” 
With a single extra ounce of weight 
_ He couldn’t take a chance— 
So he wore some Hatton underwear 
With two-piece shirt and pants. 


Bic News Events or tHE WEEK 

Lindbergh crosses Atlantic in plane. 

Seattle wins a double-header. 

Bert Fisher, of Komo, buys one of 
those silk bathrobes with the heliotrope 
stripes. 


And there you have another 
condiment which flavprs the col- 
umn—names! Even a city editor 
couldn’t complain of the absence 
of them here. 


The two most beautiful sights in 
Seattle are a Puget Sound sunset and 
the rainbow necktie that Deke McDon- 
ald picked out of Hatton’s new assort- 
ment of Adam’s Apple decorations. 

Fred Jackson, who swings a wicked 
mashie and peddles some lovely divi- 
dend-bearing stocks and bondings, is 
wearing some of those dashing new 
striped two-piece Mansco Undies. 

There’s a Stetson in the showcase 
that would look like a million on 
Charley Manning and Dave Beck, the 
big Elks. 


Institutional? Of course, it is— 
the veriest kind of good-will, or 
institutional advertising. But there 
is opportunity for some style notes 
and good merchandise appeal to be 
woven in among the bright threads 
of humor. 


The Polka Dot ties 

Are still going strong. 
Get one boys, 

And you can’t go wrong. 






































KNOX GELATINE Co. 
secured by far its lowest 
inquiry cost for color 
advertising from its test 
advertisement in the 


Manhattan Directory. 


Remarkably Low Cost—The Mohawk Carpet Mills and the Knox 
Gelatine Company are paying a low cost per month per thou- 
sand to secure a coverage of the choicest buying power. All 
rates are very reasonable. 


Outstanding Attention-getting Power—Since these advertisements 
are printed on heavy, coated stock, the directories open naturally 
at the inserts. There are never more than two inserts in a 
directory, so that there is almost no color competition. 


Selected Purchasing Power—lIt is nationally recognized that tele- 
phone subscribers constitute the cream of every market. 


Long Life—Constant Use of Medium—Almost every directory is 
used several times every day of its life. Of what other medium 
is this true? 
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MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 


starting with the back 
cover of the New York 




























Directory, is now using Fese'o Taste 

full color inserts in 

thirty-eight cities. Mo oe AS 
© Carpers on 


in telephone directories 
ew, comprehensive basis. 
rtunity seldom available. 


Localized Advertising—Dealers say, “Give us local advertising.” 
Directory insert advertising is highly localized, yet it has all the 
appeal of the finest magazine color advertisements. There is a 
remarkable local dealer tie-up—see next page. 


The Knox Gelatine Company secured by far its lowest inquiry 
cost, per dollar spent for color advertising, from its test advertise- 
ment in the Manhattan Directory. 


Seldom has such complete coverage of a quality market been 
available at so low a price. 
For full information telephone or write: 


ADVERTISING SALES DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
140 WEST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Your Trade Mark.and 


Distributors Listed 
on a National Scale 


OW, for the first time, 

you can have the name 
and trade-mark of your com- 
pany listed in the classified 
telephone directory of any 
city, over the names of all 
local dealer outlets. You 
can pay for dealer listings or, 
if you will buy the trade- 
mark listing and furnish the 
names and addresses of your 


dealers, the telephone com- 
pany will solicit their listings 
at the dealers’ expense. 


This local listing of ‘dealers 
offers a remarkable direct 
tie-up with four-color insert 
advertising in the directories. 


The cost of these trade-mark 
and dealer listings is very 
reasonable. 


For full information telephone or write: 


ADVERTISING SALES DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
140 WEST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Nursery Ruyme 
Hiekory, Dickory, Dock 
py ay lok y Fy Pppose— 
The cl Amd Pa lady’s hose! 
P.S. Yep, Gene carries hosiery for 
the ladies, too. 

Although the copy appears in 
the third person, the personality 
of Gene Hatton colors its phrases. 
In fact, to put across his person- 
ality is one of the intrinsic rea- 
sons for the creation of the col- 
umn, and he believes that the best 
way to accomplish this is to write 
the jingles himself. So there is 
always a notebook in his vest 
pocket, ready for a sly note or 
two, whether the columnist-mer- 
chandiser is at a ball-game, on 
the links, or having a “ham and” 
at his favorite restaurant. 

“Most people buy on faith, on 
stability of the seller, on friendly 
acquaintanceship,” says Gene. 
“Therefore, it is just as impor- 
tant to advertise the seller as the 
goods sold. I regard my Monday 
funny column as institutional ad- 
vertising —a good-will -builder— 
and it has not supplanted my 
straight merchandise advertise- 
ments by any means. In fact, I plan 
even more extensive display adver- 
tising, because the more friends, I 
create through my column, ‘the 
greater number of friendly eyes 
read my straight displays.” 

Gene Hatton’s Column is di- 
rected to the clubman, the man 
who is interested in sports and 
good ‘clothes, and has the income 
to gratify his desires. It’s the 
lawyer, the doctor, the merchant 
whom he wishes to reach. How- 
ever, the names he hangs his fu- 
mor on do not always belong to 
highest ups. One-of the most 
widely talked of bits of humor 
appearing in his column was about 
a waiter at a popular cafe, and 
for days that rendezvous of busy 
executives rang with “kidding” 
about Gene Hatton’s Column. 

A little street car laboratory 
work was indulged in before the 
Monday morning sport page was 
definitely decided upon as _ the 
“when and where” for Gene Hat- 
ton’s Column. Morning after 
morning observation brought out 
that the business man interested in 
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A young man with 
eight years’ experi- 
ence as editor and as- 
sistant editor of two 
of the most successful 
publications in the 
building field desires a 
bigger opportunity 
than is offered him in 
his present position. 


Has the added ex- 
perience of contact 
with many of the 
larger advertisers in 


this field. 
Address “T,” Box 154, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 

















Printing Business— 
Unencumbered Printing 
Plant with steady and profit- 


able accounts and good 
standing can be acquired by 
established . printing con- 
cern. Equipment modern. 
Location and building up- 
to-date. Reason—owner 
wishes to pursue other ac- 
tivities. Terms reasonable. 
Only responsible and estab- 
lished firms considered. 
Reply to 
GEO. R. SWART & CO., 
Incorporated, 
461 8th Avenue, New York 
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Photo Engraving — 


Owner of Photo-Engrav- 
ing plant established many 
years and of national repu- 
tation with fine and steady 
accounts, wishes to combine 
with young and energetic 
organization having estab- 
lished photo-engraving busi- 
ness, for the purpose of 
decreasing present owner’s 
responsibility and enlarging 
scope of business. No mid- 
dlemen. All communications 
strictly, confidential. 


Address “H.,” Box 297, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED— 


Production and 
Layout Man 


To take charge of production 
in an organization whose size 
and standing everyone knows. 
Must be able to prepare rough 
layouts for typographer to 
follow; buy printing of all 
sorts from simple mailing cards 
to de luxe booklets; order 
engravings and get what he 
orders. In short, be must know 
bis job. 4-A experience would 
be an asset. Give detailed 
history of experience and salary 
wanted. Address “O,” Box 
151, Printers’ Ink. 
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sports always scans the Monday 
sheet for momentous week-end 
developments—in fact, the sport 
sections always come in for length- 
iest attention as he sways to work. 
As Gene Hatton puts it, “I ob- 
served that the front page and the 
sport section were the most pop- 
ular, so I chose the sport section.” 

Gene Hatton says it’s easy to 
“itch your funny bone.” He doesn’t 
know if humorous copy would 
work for big corporations and big 
stores, but he does know that it is 


working big for him! 





Exercise Caution or Beware of 


Ill-Will of Prize Contests 


Seeman Broruers, Inc. 
New Yorx, Nov. 4, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have read the article that ap- 

ared in the November 3 issue of 

RINTERS InK under the title ‘“Let’s 
Spend $10,000 to Get Some IIl-Will.” 

We agree 100 per cent with Mr. Lar- 
rabee. When one runs a contest, it is 
all important that the conditions be 
made as clear and as simple as possible. 
Then the terms of the contract should 
be carried out in absolute good faith 
and all contestants accorded the utmost 
consideration along the lines suggested, 
namely: their entries should be acknowl- 
edged; and then, after the prizes have 
been awarded, they should again be ad- 
vised as to the winners. And if a con- 
test covered the selection of a name or 
slogan, the winning name or slogan 
should be announced as well as the 
name of the prize winner or winners, 
if there are other prizes. 

And, taking all the care possible, you 
are nevertheless apt to create a number 
of disgruntled contestants. So, unless 
there are certain features to the prize 
contest, which have very decided ad- 
vertising value, prize contests might 
better be avoided.. 

Seeman Broruers, Inc., 
Sytvan L. Strix, 
Vice-Pres. in charge of Advertising 
and Sales. 


New Office for Financial 

Advertisements Corporation 

The Financial Advertisements Cor- 
poration, Chicago, has established an 
office at Cleveland. H. W. Gillen, for- 


merly with the General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, is in charge. 


R. J. Handy with Seattle 
Agency 


R. J. Handy, formerly business man- 

ager of the Pacific aterer, Seatt 
ash., has joined the staff of the Carl 

W. Art Advertising Agency, also of 








that city. 
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HE 4-in-! Executives’ Cal- 

endar Pad is a new desk 
accessory wholly unlike any 
other daily reminder. Its orig- 
inal patented features make it 
thoroughly practical; its 
beauty of design and work- 
manship give it an ornamental 
value as well. 


Self-Closing Cover Thwarts Prying Eyes 


The cover of this ring binder calendar pad 
closes automatically when the 4-in-! is not in 
use. Confidential notations are thereby shielded 
from the eyes of callers—a 
protection which will be ap- 
preciated by every executive. 


A Worthy Companion Piece 
to the Finest Desk Set 


The beauty of the 4-in-] 
makes it acceptable to men 
who are careful about the ap- 
pearance of their desks. Cov- 
ering is DuPont Buffalo Hide 
Grain—brown, green or red. 
The heavy supporting orna- 
ments are of brass, to har- 
monize with other desk accessories. 
Rubber buttons on the base protect 
the desk. 


An Ideal Xmas Remembrance 
for Your Clients 
If your gift problems still await solution, 
consider the practicabilit ty of the 4- ne Se 


with cover plain or gold-stamped 
the name of the recipient. 
















TY,” x 5Y2” 
1%” high 





The pad contains one 
sheet for each day. 
Daily memos, turned 
under at the end of 
ay any. = payee rved 
or convenien erence 
in the future. Refills fie ote? © 02 a On ee ae 

are obtainable. e, and we therefore 


bution 
solicit direct orders. Single copies are 
$6.00 postpaid. 5& 


printing of individual names on cover. 
Quantity prices on request. 


oe B. E. Lawrence & Co., Inc. 
= 400-408 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
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A Course 1 an address 
made before the 

for Space- annual  conven- 
Buyers tion of the Amer- 


ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies, as reported in Printers’ 
InK of last week, O. Harn, 
managing director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, deplored 
the lack of agency attendance at 
annual meetings of the Audit 
Bureau and the inability or un- 
willingness of agency space buyers 
to make full use of Audit Bureau 
reports. ; 

or the first condition Mr. 
Harn has a remedy to apply. He 
is endeavoring to have the agency 
association hold its annual conven- 
tion in the same city as that of the 
Audit Bureau a few days in ad- 
vance of the Audit Bureau. 
Since his remarks on lack of at- 
tendance apply also to advertisers, 
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he is urging the same plan upon 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers. There is a strong possi- 
bility that he may succeed in turn- 
ing this plan into an actuality. 
Both associations are seriously 
considering the proposal. There is 
no doubt that both agents and ad- 
vertisers are vitally interested in 
the Audit Bureau. They brought 
it into existence. Their failure to 
attend its meetings does not neces- 
sarily signify lack of interest in it. 
Conventions are so numerous these 
days at certain times of the year 
that some discrimination must be 
made. 

Perhaps more important than 
the assertion that agents fail to 
attend conventions of the Audit 
Bureau is the charge that agency 
space buyers fail to make proper 
use of reports issued by the 
Bureau. 

Such an assertion openly im- 
plies that full benefit is not being 
obtained from the money and 
energy expended to maintain the 
Audit Bureau. Mr. Harn’s only 
answer to this situation was to 
explain to agents how the reports 
could be more widely used than 
they are today. This answer was, 
in our opinion, only a partial 
answer. In a certain sense he was 
talking to the wrong audience. He 
should have addressed his remarks 
to agency space buyers. 

Some time ago there appeared 
in Printers’ INK a series of ar- 
ticles on the reports of the Audit 
Bureau. Those articles by the way, 
were a direct result of an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Harn. They brought 
a large response from space buy- 
ers of advertising agencies. A 
fairly common comment which 
they caused was to this effect: 
“The Audit Bureau reports should 
be explained. Somebody should 
do it. You can find courses on 
advertising in almost every uni- 
versity of the country. But those 
courses are on copy writing and 
market research. Nowhere is any 
attention paid to space buying.” 

A study of Mr. Harn’s remarks 
on Audit Bureau reports, with 
this comment in mind, causes us to 
make the suggestion that the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations take 
upon itself the work of conduct- 
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ing lectures on space-buying for 
space buyers. It should be pos- 
sible for officials of the Bureau to 
bring together in key cities of the 
country, at different times of the 
year, space buyers of advertising 
agencies for a series of lectures on 
the proper use and interpretation 
of its reports. 

As a former advertising man- 
ager who set a high mark in ad- 
vertising a product that had to be 
explained to the user, Mr. Harn 
will grant the validity of any 
argument that calls for instruction 
of the customer. Agency space 
buyers are the real customers of 
the Audit Bureau. Mr. Harn 
frankly declares that they are not 
getting full benefit from Audit 
Bureau reports. They ask for in- 
struction and advice. The solu- 
tion seems to be fairly simple. 

The Bureau should plan upon a 
course of instruction to make 
known what information its reports 
contain and how agencies may best 
use that information. ‘ 





Why Bi. A year or so be- 
oe fore, his death, 
Frank W. Wool- 

Likes worth told one of 


Company our staff writers 
that he would never be satisfied 
until his organization could have a 
five-and-ten-cent store next to, or 
immediately in the vicinity of, 
Marshall Field & Company’s retail 
establishment in Chicago. “I like 
big company,” Mr. Woolworth ex- 
plained. “If I could have a store 
next to Field’s I would get more 
business and so would Field. We 
are competitors; yet, working 
against each other in the same lo- 
cality, we would create so much 
additional trade that each of us 
would be better off than he would 
if the other were not there. Our 
store at State and Monroe streets 
in Chicago is not doing as well 
as it might. It is not in fast 
enough company. I wish we could 
move it two or three blocks north.” 

Mr. Woolworth’s ambition has 
just been realized by his successors. 
The State and Monroe store was 
closed some time ago, and now the 
Woolworth company has closed a 
long term lease on a_ building 
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across the street from Marshall 
Field. 

The incident is interesting as a 
matter of news. It is important 
for the merchandising moral it 
teaches and the support it gives to 
a well-known principle of retailing. 
Big stores like to be in big com- 
pany for the reason that no one 
organization can hope or expect to 
gain for itself all the benefits 
from its business-getting activities. 
There is bound to be an overflow 
or a seepage that will bring trade 
to competitors. The proposition is 
evened up though by the business 
that, in turn, comes back from the 
competitors in the same way. 





A Real The - 
ence in the cost 
Thought on of “national” and 
Newspaper = “jocal” advertis- 
Rates ing in newspapers 
(classifications which newspapers 
have recently quite sensibly 
changed to “general” and “retail”) 
has long disturbed and irritated 
manufacturers and advertising 
agents. Much has been said and 
written on the subject, but to no 
particular avail. 

No advertiser or advertising 
agent can determine the rates of 
advertising mediums. If the testi- 
mony of publishers, advertising 
agents and advertisers, summoned 
as its witnesses by the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of advertising, reveals any- 
thing it reveals that fact clearly 
and unmistakably. No intelligent 
advertiser or agent would enter- 
tain any thought of setting the 
rates of an, advertising medium. 
As a matter of fact, in the discus- 
sions that have been carried on 
for years on this difference in 
“general” and “retail” rates of 
newspapers the thought of taking 
collective action to change the situ- 
ation seems never to have occurred 
to either advertisers or agents. 

Newspapers, because of the 
many debates they have had to lis- 
ten to and the many letters they 
have had to answer, are perhaps 
as irritated by the subject as are 
advertisers and advertising agents. 
Yet like advertisers and agents 
they seem unable to change the sit- 
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uation or justify it to advertisers 
and agents. 

Just as the advertising business 
was ready to put the subject in the 
same class with the weather— 
something that everybody talks 
about and yet does nothing about— 
along comes the new president 
of the agents’ association, John 
Benson, with a logical idea on the 
subject. 

It is Mr. Benson’s idea, as we 
understand it, that those who are 
affected by this condition should 
come together; study the subject; 
find out the reasons for the differ- 
ence in rates; determine whether 
or not those reasons represent a 
waste that can be eliminated or 
whether they represent conditions 
that cannot be changed. If the 
difference is due to wasteful prac- 
tice, under this plan all who are 
concerned would act to check such 
practices. If it is caused by con- 
ditions which are sound and should 
remain as they are, that fact will 
be acknowledged and useless con- 
versation on the subject will stop. 

The strength of this suggestion 
lies in its simplicity and fairness. 
Newspapers cannot, and we believe 
will not, refuse to co-operate in any 
study to find reasons for the ex- 
istence of the wide difference in 
rates for “general” and “retail” 
advertisers. Probably they will 
welcome the opportunity to end 
discussions on the subject more 
than either advertiser or agent. 





The Swivel The question of 
Chair or the “Ww much time 


the sales man- 
Pullman ? ager should spend 


out on the road has always been 
of primary interest to the men 
who hire sales managers. We 
know of several manufacturers 
who have had disastrous experi- 
ences at both extremes. One 
manufacturer was dissatisfied be- 
cause he hired a man who, two 
months after he took his new job, 
“disappeared for so long that I 
forgot what he looked like.” An- 
other manufacturer in the same 
line of business, in a city not 100 
miles away from the first, made 
the remark recently that his next 
sales manager is going to be a 
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man developed from the : ranks, 
who knows what selling problems 
in the field really are. He was 
tired, he said, of paying a salary 
to a sales manager who thought 
his main job was to do nothing 
else but sit in the office and write 
letters. 

In the smoking car of an ex- 
press train out of Atlantic City, 
after a recent convention where 
these two victims of extremes 
were comparing experiencés, was 
a. third manufacturer who is en- 
tirely satisfied with his. present 
sales manager because he has 
proved himself able to strike an 
even balance between his home 
office duties, and his other job of 
keeping in close as possible touch 
with leaders in the retail trade 
and helping his own men on the 
territory make more sales. 

The ideal sales manager, accord- 
ing to this manufacturer, is the 
one who, when he leaves his office 
to go out on the road, has enough 
common sense never to show up 
the man on the job by an attempt 
to demonstrate his superior ability 
in getting business. Such a man, 
when he goes to a town in the 
territory, will help map out the 
calls the salesman should make 
that day and perhaps call on some 
of the local leaders there, but 
seldom in company with the 
salesman. If he can help land a 
local order on the salesman’s re- 
quest, his action encourages the 
salesman, improves his morale and 
also pleases the customer. But he 
never makes such a sale except on 
request and in full co-operation 
with the salesman. 

This type of sales manager can 
offer to the retailer the benefit of 
ideas which may have come from 
a distant territory. He can offer 
the salesman on the job real help 
and co-operation and late news 
from the home office. He can help 
his own efficiency in his own home 
office job, by coming back with 
up-to-the-minute fact. material 
based upon conditions in the field. 
The man who enjoys a comfortable 
seat in the office swivel chair and 
one who can live happily only on 
a Pullman going somewhere, are 
both out of place in the sales man- 
ager’s office. 
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e WOULD THE MAN WHO 
‘ WRITES YOUR COPY STARVE 


... if Editors 
paid for ads? 


The man who holds down the editor’s chair 
knows “folks” —what they think about—what they 
are interested in—what they read. How would he 
judge your advertising copy? Would he send youa 
check and publish it? Or would he blue-pencil “Of 
no interest to our readers” and send it back? 

People don’t read the editorial contents of a 
publication through pink spectacles and the adver- 
tisements through blue ones. And it takes more 
skill to produce an advertising page that will grip 
the reader’s attention than it does to create a 
successful piece of fiction. An advertisement must 
interest a reader quite often against his will. This 
agency has been unusually successful in producing 


advertising that sales records prove has been read. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY, INC. 
“Facts first—then Advertising” 


249 Park Avenue New York 














Magazine Club Holds First 


Meeting 
The Magazine Club of New York, an 
organization of business managers, edi- 
tors and advertising ma: rs of na- 
tional magazines, held its first regular 
fall meeting last week. Mayor Walker 


of New York was a guest at the meet- 
ing, which was addressed by Joseph V. 
McKee president of the joard of 


Aljesane of New York. 

Among the names of those who are 
scheduled to talk at future luncheons of 
this club are Will Durant and Gene 
Tunney. 

* * * 


Philadelphia School Alumni 


Elect George Lynch 
George Lynch, of the Fidelity Phila- 
delphia Trust Company, has been elected 
president of the Alumni Association of 
the Charles Morris Price School of Ad- 
vertising of the Poor Richard Club of 
Philade( pba. James T. Gallagher, of 
B. Saunders Company, was 
A a -president; Mary Whalen, re- 
cording secretary; Alexander Wright, 
treasurer; and Catherine Huber, cor- 
responding secretary. 
* * * 


Buffalo Club Arranges Program 


Harold J. Porter, chairman of the 
round table committee of the Greater 
Buffalo Advertising Club, Buffalo, has 
arranged a series of talks for the com- 
_ winter. Among the speakers who 

1 address the club are Truman A. 


DeWeese, vice-president, The Shredded 
Wheat Company, Niagara Falls; Elbert 
Hubbard, president, The Roycrofters; 
Charles R. Wiers; and Marquis Regan, 
resident, Marquis Regan, Incorporated, 
Yew York. 


* * 


Chicago Women’s Club Plans 
Anniversary Party 

The officers of the Women’s Adver- 
tising Club of Chicago will give a din- 
ner and theater party on November 15, 
to commemorate the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the club. Laura 
Alta Johnson is chairman of the pro- 


gram committee. 
* * 


Heads Cleveland Graphic Arts 
Club 


Bernard B. Eisenberg, president of 
The Corday & Gross Company, Cleve- 

land, has been elected president of the 
Cleveland Graphic Arts Club. 


. Ge 
British Name Convention Dates 


The Advertising Association, London, 
England, has selected June 4 to 7 as 
the dates for its 1928 convention. It 
will be held at Birmingham. 
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Boxing Champion Arrested on 
False Advertising Charge 


Through the action of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of Los Angeles, Joe Dun- 
dee, world’s welterweight boxing cham- 
pion, and ‘his manager, were arrested on 
warrants charging false advertising, 
when Dundee refused to go on with a 
fight advertised to take place between 
him and Ace Hudkins, of Nebraska, at 
Los Angeles, November 3. 

The failure to post a guarantee of 
$60,000 was given by the champion as 
the reason for his refusal to box.: When 
a crowd of angry ticket holders stormed 
the office of the promoter of the bout, 
the Better Business Bureau called on 
the City Prosecutor and the complaints 
were issued. 

* $e 


T. D. Carman Again Heads 
Boston Legion Post 


Travers D. Carman, 
New England, publishers’ representa- 
tive, has been re-elected commander of 
the ’Crosscup- Pishon Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion, an organization of Boston 
ee men. . Porter, James Fay 

t 


of Carman-in- 


and G erne were chosen vice-com- 
manders. ; 
The following officers were also 


elected: Adjutant, Edward Leason; 


finance officer, Ralph Eastman; _his- 
torian, Charles S. Trefrey; chaplain, 
Paul Hines; sergeant-at-arms, Jo! hn 


Briggs, Jr.; and publisher of “Waif,” 
Allen H. Wood. 
. 8; s 


Pennsylvania Clubs Meet 

The officers and members of the ad- 
vertising clubs of Bethlehem, Allen- 
town, ston and Reading, Pa., met re- 
cently at Allentown at the request of 
Miles R. Frisbie, chairman of the Sec- 
ond District of the International Ad- 
— Association. Plans were dis- 
cussed for the 1928 district convention 
to be held at Scranton, the program 
committee of which is headed by 
Squires. 

* * * 


Philadelphia Club Starts Direct 


Mail Convention Plans 

The Poor Richard Club held a _ meet- 
ing recently to arrange for the Direct 
Mail any! Association convention 
which will be held at ——, in 
October, 1928. Norbert A. Considine, 
president of the Paper House of Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed general 
chairman of the convention committee. 

* * * 


Leo Doyle Heads Cleveland 
Advertising Post 


Leo Doyle, of the yom By rt- 
ment of the Cleveland News, boon 
elected commander of the Cleveland ad- 
vertising post of the American Legion. 
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Four Fundamentals of Adver- 
tising Copy 

Four general guides to the prepara- 
tion of selling copy were outlin by 
Robert G. Yost, president of the Yost 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, in a 
talk before the Junior Advertising Club 
of St. Louis. 

“First,” he said, “make the heading 
say something to the reader that falls 
within the scope of his interest in the 
product advertised; second, do not state 
the reader’s conclusion for him, lead 
him to form his own conclusion, sup- 
porting every claim with facts which he 
will readily accept; third, develop story 
in a smooth, even flow of words; and 
last, keep the layout natural in appear- 
ance; don’t let it take on an artificial 
‘adified’ look.” . 

* * 


To Conduct College Course 
Like Advertising Agency 


The advertising class of the extension 
division of the College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va., instead of 
having the usual lectures this year, will 
be organized into an advertising agency 
with account executives, copy writers 
and the usual officers and executives 
found in a _ real business concern. 
Members of the class will work, first, 
on imaginary accounts and, later, on 
real products in conjunction with Riel* 
mond businesses. : 

In addition to this work in advertis- 
ing, the class has been extended the 
privilege of wee | the weekly meet- 
ings of the Richmond Advertising Club. 

* * * 


Chicago Advertising Post Elects 


James F. Bowers, Jr. 


Members of Advertising Post No. 38, 
American Legion, Chicago, at their an- 
nual meeting held recently, elected 
James F. Bowers, Jr., of the advertis- 
ing department of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, as their 1928 commander. 
Vice-commanders for the new year, in 
the order of their ranking, are: George 
M. Crowson, Frank J. Gagen and E. K. 
Smith. 

The position of adjutant will be filled 
by O. + Gleeson, while the duties of 
treasurer will be taken over by 
Olderr. 

* * * 


Veterans Advertising Club 
Elects Officers 


The Veterans Advertising Club of 
Chicago at a recent meeting elected the 
following new officers: President, Frank 
McDonald, of Powers & Stone; first 
vice-president, Wilbur_Eichelberg, Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc.; second vice- 
resident, H. C, Bennett, Merrill, Price 

Taylor; secretary, Harold W. Gibbs, 
Doremus & pany, and treasurer, 
William C. Webber, Robert E. Ward, 


Inc. 

The Veterans Advertising Club, now 
in its second year of existence, is com- 
posed entirely of World War veterans 
engaged in. advertising work. 


New York Business Paper - 
Group Meets 


The first meeting of the season of the 
business paper group of the Advertising 
Club of New York was held last week. 
Professor George Burton Hotchkiss, of 
New York University, was the speaker. 

“Many times,” in his “—- “less 
money spent upon consumer advertising 
to i about consumer demand might 
well be lessened and some of the money 
spent rather upon the channels of dis- 
tribution through which the flow of 
goods can be retarded or expedited with 
the idea of making them slip easier. 

“One of the things a business press 
might profitably do,” he a 
“would be to study out those fields in 
which consumer demand is almost never 
going to be strong enough to force a 

ow in spite of the efforts of the mid- 
die man. It should see that the busi- 
ness papers are put to do the work they 
can do in reaching and distributi 
ideas to the human elements in this li 
of distributon.” 


* * * 


Philadelphia Club Hears Talk 
on Copy Essentials 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women was addressed recently by John 
Dolph, of N. W. Ayer & Son, on “Copy 
Fundamentals and Copy Appeal.” He 
developed the four essentials of good 
copy—attention, interest, desire and ac- 
tion. Dr. Frederic Poole, executive di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Board of 
Theater Control, also spoke to the club 
on “Stage Censorship.” 


* * *& 


Salt Lake City to Continue 
Campaign 

The community campaign conducted 
by the Salt Lake City, Utah, Chamber 
of Commerce-Commercial Club will be 
repeated in 1928. A drive for $75,060 
to be used for newspaper, magazine and 
direct-mail advertising, will be con- 
ducted during the early part of 
December. 

* * *& 


Poor Richard Players Hold 
First Meeting 


The Poor Richard Players, the play 
organization of the Poor Richard chub, 
Philadelphia, held its first meeting o 
the year recently to decide on a play 
for the annual banquet on January 17. 
Edmund Rogers is stage director, 





New Account for C. C, 
Winningham Agency 


The Divco-Detroit Corporati De- 
troit, manufacturer of delive vehicles, 


has appointed C. C. Winning ™ 
Detroit advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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90 Billion Income Sends U.S. | 


Living Standard to New Record 





Fro:: the Herald Tribune Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 2.—The Ameri- 
cun people last year attained the high- 
est standard of living ever reached in 
the history of the world, according te 
a report of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, made public to-day. 

The report shows that in 1926 the 
117,000,000 people of this country piled 
up an income of $90,000,000,000, This 
is an increase of about $27,000,000,000 





of living, colossal installment buying 
which has put automobiles, radios a: 
other luxuries and semi-luxuries { 
ever greater number of hx 
American people, on June 3 
proximately $26,000,000,000, 
saving accounts. 

The bureau shov 
come in 192} 
that it” 

* 


incr 





} or more than 43 per cent in the five 
e 192%. 


Por 007 expe su 
“~ 





Five years ago, far-sighted advertisers 
laid their plans for an approaching 
wave of prosperity. Tremendous 
growth in sales volume has been their 
reward. Five years from now, will 
your sales volume show the growth 
which will be the natural result if you 
lay your advertising plans now for the 
prosperity which the authorities agree 
will continue? 


(Pie 


QMaRT SET 


Stories from Life 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Adv. Office,360N. Michigan Ave. 


seein 5 Sek le Tae ER cit pa ya AeA 
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More Buying 


N income of $90,000,000,000 a year... 
43% gain in five years... has made it 
possible for the people of this country to 
attain the highest standard of living in the 
world. More money! More buying! 
Although everyone is making more 
money, advertisers apparently find their 
strongest market in the younger element. 
The advertising pages of any publication 
prove the point. 
Thus, Smart Set, appealing directly 
to the younger buying element, has been 





placed on the regular schedule of a growing 
number of the more prominent advertisers. 

Through Smart Set they reach youthful 
readers, possessors of growing incomes plus 
acquisitive, unprejudiced buying appetites. 
Of course, Smart Set pays! 
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“MODIFIED SCOTCH”! 


CONTRABAND? 

Alas, No— 

But Type— 

Beautiful, Handsome, Well Groomed Type— 


Designed especially for—and strictly peculiar to 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


And found in no other magazine. 


Gives The Atlantic that distinguished mien and 
inimitable caste which makes each issue an ir- 
resistible attraction— 


An attraction evidenced by steadily mounting 
circulation— 


A bargain in bonus circulation at current rates— 


As to the type face and how it 


came to be—that’s a story in 
itself. Shall we tell youP 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


A Quality Group Magazine 
8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 


Distinguished Point No. 9 in the galaxy of 12 
contributing to The Atlantic’s dominating position. 
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NOVEMBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Standard Size 
Pages Lines 


Atlantic Monthly ........ 130 29,239 
Harper’s Magazine ...... 127 28,616 
World’s Work ........... 111 24,884 
Review of Reviews ...... 98 21,959 
Og EE rere 92 20,619 
American Mercury ....... 90 20,245 
Galen Beale aii. 05s cnceve 67 15,155 
, eae 50 11,354 
TORR ces cwwodic dances 35 8,004 
eg COTTE ee, 27 6,240 
Current History ......... 24 5,376 
Street & Smith Comb...... 21 4,806 
, UA eer 15 3,528 
Bovecybedy’S ..cccccccusses 14 3,254 
BE DEE ace accdssensecs 12 2,709 
COMMER cesdcccccsecccesa 9 2,016 
Flat Size 
ReBTTEAM occ ccccccctssace 103 44,547 
Cosmopolitan .......++++. 90 38,657 
True Story ..cccccccccece 70 30,416 
Bad: Dede cc cccvctccsives 64 27,482 
True Romances .......... 58 24,965 
PROGNIED Gdn cccccssccvcns 57 24,766 
Dream World ............ 55 23,820 
True Detective Mysteries.. 53 23,076 
Physical Culture ........ 53 23,021 
American Boy ........... 31 21,401 
PE ee iva nandnece som 30 §=©20,410 
BN TE Gin ctcwssceccncn 43 18,664 
Elks Magazine ........... 38 17,328 
PES a. cbbeddcccccosocos 40 17,216 
Shrine Magazine ......... 40 17,164 


Motion Picture Magazine.. 36 15,639 
Better Homes & Gardens.. 33 15,257 


POWGMIEO hdc ccccwes ceeses 34 14,586 
BRE: 95 c0cks voscoecvemest 32 )= «14,148 
BORD! 00 cad scrccrccesces 32 =: 14,133 
PEE pnd sdancwanees 28 12,298 
American Legion Monthly. 27 11,595 
Open Road for Boys ..... 21 9,247 
New Age Illustrated ..... 19 8,513 
ES GN cncnsesdsave 14 6,333 
Fe BUR ssc cccccccccnce 12 6,077 
Se. Wicked cicis dete - vines 12 5,363 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) ........ 245 154,919 
Ladies’ Home Journal..... 142 97,020 
Harper’s Bazar .......... 120 880,940 
Good Housekeeping ...... 176 =75,347 
Woman’s Home Companion 95 65,026 
BREE rartintin ccccccccece 71 48,681 
Pictorial Review ......... 63 43,166 


Delimeator ......00.see00s 62 42,487 
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(more verses) 


Now being chanted, car- 
olled and sung by 


WALTER DREY 
And his FORBES 
Advertising Band 


I sing a song of Coupons 

Which prove that people read, 
And give a chance to sample 
What they may always need. 


I sing a song of Coupons 

Which make the prospects act, 

And, tallied on the check 
sheet, 

Turn theory into fact. 


I sing a song of Coupons 

On Air Mail paper laid, 

How Esleeck used FORBES 
columns 

Which have paid and paid 
and paid. 


“News Value 


in Advertising 
Copy 99 


This illuminating circular 
citing the Esleeck Mfg. 
Co.’s successful experience 
will be sent on direct re- 
quest to all interested in 
Direct Returns 

From Advertising 


‘eh 


FORBES 
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YACHTING 


is a manly sport and can't be 
enjoyed on a shoe string. 


Many of our subscribers own 
several pleasure craft and, in 
addition to buying these boats 
and the necessary equipment, 
they are the people who can 
afford to buy every luxury 
their fancy desires. 


This is, indeed, a rich market, 
and most worthy of your very 
serious consideration. 


YACHTING’S 


last A.B.C. statement shows 
net paid circulation of 14,486. 
Rates are based on a guarantee 
of 12,500. . 


YACHTING 


~ pees faster than any 

boating magazine 
— the rate per thousand 
readers is less than any of 
its contemporaries. 


RATE chee and SAMPLE COPY 
PON REQUEST 


hoe and of A. B.C.) 


Yachti 
“The Quality M azine | 


of the Boating Field.” 
25 West 43rd St., New York City 




















PD weneccccneesasas 37 
Modern Priscilla ......... 35 
Farmer’s Wife ........... 31 
GO BAND  esabessexcdves 46 
Woman’s World ......... 25 
Fashionable Dress ........ 23 
People’s Home Journal.... 18 
Children, The Magazine for 
WOME. ce vavevewetec dds 27 
Household Magazine ...... 15 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 17 
Needlecraft ......secccees 16 
Youth’s Companion ....... 15 
American Girl ........... 20 
Today’s Housewife & Wo- 
man & Home ......... 8 


Mesenger of Sacred Heart 13 


GENERAL AND CLASS 


House & Garden ........ 171 
Town & County (2 is.)..129 
Commits LAS oc ck scccccce 109 
Arts & Decoration ...... 107 
i MP” sepnevieseens 108 
House Beautiful ........ 83 
Popular Mechanics ....... 181 
Nation’s Business ........ 90 
Magazine of Business .... 78 
International Studio ...... 46 
Popular Science Monthly.. 70 
OED BOUND ocvicccuccecds 64 
Normal Instructor ....... 39 
Mag. of Wall St. (2 Oct. is.) 61 
World Traveler ......... 35 
Garden & Home Builder... 34 
WEED ccdbvcvccccsesyous 29 
Radio Broadcast ......... 42 
Field & Stream .......... 42 
Popular Radio .......... 42 
DED Ses cSeséevscceevees 40 
Science & Invention ...... 40 
Radio Digest ............ 22 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 35 
National Sportsman ...... 32 
Scientific American ...... 25 
ee eee 23 
Extension Magazine ...... 14 
Field Illustrated ......... 14 
Association Men ........ 15 
Forest & Stream ......... 11 
eer 11 
Nature Magazine ........ 10 
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Lines 
28,640 
24,140 
21,122 
19,877 
17,134 
15,456 
12,390 


11,961 
11,739 
11,722 
11,438 
10,863 

8,634 


5,631 
3,106 


108,378 
86,782 
73,402 
71,946 
68,815 
53,068 
40,656 
39,764 
33,874 
31,525 
30,374 
28,458 
27,125 
26,455 
22,357 
21,495 
18,881 
18,740 
18,161 
18,090 
18,022 
17,979 
17,097 
15,149 
13,729 
11,245 
10,111 
10,111 

9,653 
6,662 
4,891 
4,719 
4,522 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Maclean’s (2 Oct. issues) 88 
Can. Homes & Gar. (Oct.) 80 
Western Ho. Mo. (Oct.) 52 
Can. Home Journal (Oct.) 53 
Rod & Gun in Canada.... 25 
OCTOBER WEEKLIES 
October 1-7 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. .106 
Ss cadeevesweges 39 





62,257 
50,893 
37,840 
37,366 
10,914 


Lines 
72,251 
25,422 

















EASTERN 
Distributing 
Corporation 


A soundly financed organ- 
ization which efficiently 
distributes magazines 
nationally and promptly 
pays its publisher clients. 


& 
Advantages to Publishers 


Thorough national newsstand distribution. 
Collection from one responsible account. 


Eastern Distributing Corp. 
45 West Street, New York 
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Pages 
EE. oscecesess 54 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.).....,. 36 
American Weekly ...... 7 
Literary Digest ........ 29 
MD os vocescdasn cesses 24 
New Republic ......... 22 
ED Sc cctnseeccenel 13 
Py dsdnpwacksscsdenel 14 
Christian Herald ....... 7 
Argosy-All-Story ....... 15 
SR. 8466-64 S6nbeboce 6 
ME ED occa sébivens 6 
DEE st-bteecesdiuatess 4 
PD “ase eccadea 4 
October 8-14 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. .139 
EP cc cccccpnen 61 
0 ee 40 
Literary Digest ........ 39 
are 21 
American Weekly ...... 6 
Me BPMN cccccecduset 30 
na wnevepneseseeens 15 
MED. cancccadeveseeces 15 
Christian Herald ....... 5 
CRerenmas © oasis ccicce 9 
DD ashupunahepes oa 7 
FURS oc livvedewevstes 5 
Argosy-All-Story ....... 5 
New Republic ......... 2 
October 15-21 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. .135 
ae ee 69 
BARD sve b Sdiwnd ches 45 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ..... 55 
Literary Digest ....... 45 
DE. Sasescesceosstes 16 
MT dd0carnsecateeses 25 
American Weekly ...... 4 
BAM Scdcoccvecetecovcs 18 
Christian Herald ....... 6 
DEED. cccanseseneceeoee 7 
GOR. dcsaesicacccsne 5 
CNS. | cee ccccecee 5 
TD BED cececcececcs 4 
New Republic ......... 3 
Argosy-All-Story........ 5 
October 22-28 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.117 
BEE, cé.ccceccccsccess 43 
_ i (rere 63 
Literary Digest ........ 33 
EE « 6.054 dbs odes 16 
American Weekly ...... 3 
WEE cccccescesoccsces 17 
Be cinwsbeakowcdéaccce 9 
Churchman ............ 7 
BP ree 7 
Christian Herald ...... 3 








Lines 
23,370 
16,453 
14,943 
13,397 
10,326 

9,576 
9,128 
6,159 
4,891 
3,483 
2,782 
2,520 
2,057 
1,915 
Lines 

94,751 
26,296 
26,031 
18,111 
14,523 
12,946 
12,652 

6,843 
6,517 
3,961 
3,873 
3,220 
2,236 
1,286 
1,087 
Lines 

92,160 
30,009 
29,439 
25,149 
20,888 
11,146 
10,781 

8,000 
7,896 
4,635 
3,173 
2,556 
2,338 
1,890 
1,522 
1,284 

Lines 

80,234 
27,746 

27,101 
15,187 
11,404 
7,226 
7,186 
4,215 

3,132 
2,940 

2,534 

2,516 
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Pages 
PED p.ddnccdsscnsensane 5 
New Republic ........ 3 
Argosy-All-Story ....... 4 
October 29-31 Pages 


Saturday Evening Post.. 90 


SP SUOEEE ccccncsecce 59 
EE 60:0 weed sha nare ie 32 
Literary Digest ........ 18 
DT siGtecbasdac was 16 
American Weekly ...... 4 
 pbhasinesoons saake 14 
Christian Herald ....... 4 
CRIED oc cccccctcde 5 
PE errr 3 
Argosy-All-Story ....... 1 
Totals for October Pages 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 





. Delineator 
. Popular Mechanics .... 
. Nation’s Business 

. Cosmopolitan 
. W&t. Ho. Mo. 


Saturday Evening Post. .589 


Mow Werte ..cccccccss 308 
ee Tt 261 
Literary Digest ........ 176 
CED ccbredevoccsoes 84 
American Weekly ...... 26 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.)..... 91 
Dt. ttsintanasuoseee 97 
REE ba ceéeerensccdacns 58 
ET SEE, asc sc teacese 47 
Christian Herald ....... 28 
Churchman ............ 32 
New Republic ......... 31 
SE dake dvds Co ale dad 4x 26 
DEE “uatéanmcescaete 25 
Argosy-All-Story ....... 32 


FICATIONS 

. Vogue (2 issues)...... 245 
. House & Garden...... 171 
. Ladies’ Home Journal. .142 
. Town & Country (2 is.)129 
. Harper’s Bazar ...... 120 

Good Housekeeping. ...176 
- Country Life ........ 109 
. Arts & Decoration ....107 
L Wa BMP Saédcceces 108 


. Woman’s Home Comp. 95 
. Maclean’s (2 Oct. is.) 88 
. House Beautiful .... 83 


. Can. Ho. & Gar. (Oct.) 80 
. McCall’s 1 


scceceseceese 7 
. American 


(Oct.) 52 


. Can. Ho. Jour. (Oct.) 53 


. Magazine of Business.. 78 
. International Studio .. 
. True Story 


46 
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Lines 







Lines 
61,488 
25,612 
21,237 
13,025 

10,925 

7,830 
5,983 
3,056 
2,511 
1,356 
388 

Lines 
400,884 
132,388 
129,875 
80,608 
57,126 
50,945 
41,602 
40,793 
25,107 
20,002 
19,077 
13,769 
13,701 
11,171 
11,074 
7,389 





154,919 
108,378 
97,02¢ 
86,782 
80,940 
75,347 
73,402 
71,946 
68,815 
65,026 
62,257 
53,068 
50,893 
48,681 
44,547 
43,166 
42,487 
40,656 
39,764 
38,657 
37,840 
37,366 
33,874 
31,525 
30,416 











Lines 

2,349 

1,522 

= GARDEN@&HOME 
1,488 

vets BUILDER 

| ,237 

1,025 ra 

),925 

830 

983 

,056 

511 

356 

388 

384 

388 : 
875 
608 

126 

945 

5602 

793 } 

107 } 

102 ] 

177 

69 

01 

71 

74 

89 

5. 

19 

8 

: 

2 

0 

7 

2 

6 . - 

5 

5 « 

7 To reach home builders 
In less than two years Garden & Home Builder has 
created over 200,000 sales leads in the form of specific 
requests for descriptive literature on building materials 
and equipment. It is an essential medium in every 
campaign where the objective is to reach home builders 
and home owners. 

Garden & Home Builder is a member of The National Shelter Group 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Publishers 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF NOVEMBER ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1927 1926 1925 1924 Total 
, ines Lines Lin Lines Lines 
Maclean’s (2 Oct. issues) 62,257 $8,970 56,554 54,883 232,664 
PN..0 cn dnde cto viccusects 7 47,901 $3,232 49, 857 195,537 
Cosmopolitan ........ ° 39,060 39,563 30,146 147,426 
Review of Reviews 9 29,400 41,172 30,646 123,177 
Physical Culture ...........:. 23,021 29, 583 34,158 31,121 117,883 
At ee 5 eae efoocesdsabces 29,239 30,902 28,063 25,704 3,968 
DEL on dpiedpsceesseaneeee 27,482 30,967 28,230 24,110 110,789 
World’s Work Seccevcccsoces 24,884 29,002 28,317 25,312 107,515 ' 
PEED acUbesbccocccesseces 24,766 27,337 26,262 26,243 104,608 
Harper’s Magazine ........... 28,616 29,512 23,856 17,775 99,759 
American Boy ............++: 21,410 23,545 22,440 22,780 96,175 
Boys’  Sibeakad deaka ended 20,410 22,434 22,340 16,977 82,161 
DT diedgedinavewesdecccis 20,619 23,319 19,840 17,962 81,740 
Motion Picture Magazine 15,639 15,257 15,417 16,944 63,257 
CE TE aude ite aas acboenes 14,133 14,635 16,653 14,858 60,279 
Better Homes & Gardens 15,257 12,813 10,104 6,743 44,917 
tNew Age Illustrated ........ 8,513 8,790 10,263 13,229 40,795 
PE -ccdceevcccccesoes *5,363 *8,068 6,272 6,888 26,531 
 snetobhcecsodesseek's 6,240 5,824 4,326 4,907 21,297 
PT cb¢dbeceessoneececege 2,016 3,528 6,328 9,240 21,112 
EN hi cck dCbecudsuwns 254 4,577 5, "354 4,909 18, 294 
* New size. 458,282 495,364 498,944 451,234 1,903,824 
t Hearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 
t Formerly Success Magazine. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Ladies G eee 26 dhiwehecake 154,919 156,690 133,796 105,782 551,187 
ome Journal ........ 97,020 104,176 96,539 92,533 390,268 
Good Housekeeping a RT a 75,347 ,037 5,82. 66,559 364,766 
pe SO Pe eee 80,940 77,489 70,560 3,959 92,948 
Woman’s Home Companion ... 65,026 66,762 63,240 59,001 254,029 
Pictorial Review ............. 43,166 46,938 42,840 44,370 177,314 
MD éésvalssacadteetets de 48,681 44,390 30,994 39,452 163,517 
eee OL NPE Pe 142,487 141,171 34,151 33,452 151,261 
Modern Priscilla ...........%.. 24,140 23,266 23,800 22,100 93,306 
Woman’s I | 17,134 17,501 18,774 14,923 68,332 
People’s Home Journal ....... 12,390 11,781 16,220 16,584 5975 
People’s Popular Monthly ..... "11,722 11,910 13,152 12,534 49,318 
| Bee eat 11,438 8,947 10,370 1,092 41,847 
* New size. _ 684,410 698,058 630,259 582,341 2,595,068 
t Designer combined with Delineator. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
House & Garden ............. 108,378 110,674 83,280 75,123 377,455 
Town & Country (2 issues) 86,782 95,374 95,461 76,070 347,687 
CP Ey “é.cccdvedssccses 3,402 82,804 63,375 51,106 270,687 
We CIEE. + co nvevccctvcceces 68,815 79,974 59,871 42,841 251,501 
Arts & Decoration ............ 71,946 52,542 38,766 34,652 197,906 
House See gueenccbeuwad 53,068 54,626 50,564 37,759 196,017 
Popular Mechanics ........... 40,656 42,371 36,317 29,535 158,879 
Popular ra “Monthly nine 30,374 32,868 36,767 38,856 138,865 
{Mag énencne 3,874 34,616 28,413 34,000 130,963 
Nate’ 5 Bolin 1 Re 39,764 34,165 29,813 23,374 127,116 
International Studio .......... 31,525 28,460 16,513 19,538 6,036 
Field & Stream ............-. 18,161 18,161 19,162 19,089 74,573 
per rerr 18,881 18,960 17,283 18,846 73,970 
Garden & Home Builder 1,495 17,784 14,609 9,688 63,576 
Scientific American .......... *11,245 14,714 16,958 19,691 62,608 
Science & Invention .......... 17,979 14,276 13,627 16,102 61,984 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 15,149 11,093 13,897 13,140 53,279 
Business 10,111 13,895 13,024 14,058 1,088 
National S 13,729 9,683 9,257 11,726 44,395 
Forest & 4,891 7,058 6,581 8,737 27,267 
* New 770,225 774,098 663,538 597,931 2,805,792 
t lh. = gee 
WEEEEIES p' Cotes fovwes) 
884 5,902 449,736 %$328,469 1,594,991 
“30,608 ba! 015 85,480 71,731 331,834 
50,945 54,521 $48,334 $62,864 216,664 
57,126 68,285 55,627 $32,111 213,149 
41 *602 45,084 44,373 28,392 159, 451 
25/107 426,381 25,465 19, 388 96,341 
19,077 26,250 26,448 18, 792 90,567 
$11,074 t15, 114 $23,703 28,917 78, 808 
? Four issues 686,423 745,552 759,166 590,664 2,781,805 
aes Chepeubaeemed 2,599,340 2,713,072 2,551,907 2,222,170 10,086,489 
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The net paid sale of 
The New Yorker, 
64,361 copies week- 
ly, is approximately 
30 per cent in excess 
of our guaranteed 
circulation of 50,000. 












Of 32,411 subscrip- 
tions on October 29, 
24,676 are in the 
Metropolitan area. 


Of a net newstand 












sale amounting to 
31.950, 25,650 are in 
the Metropolitan 
area. 

50,326 copies are 
sold within the 50 
mile radius. 













Only two years ago 
the circulation of 
The New Yorker 
amounted to a scant 
12,000 a week. 


Frankly, we're a trifle 
embarrassed 


HEcirculation of The New 

Yorker is bothering us a 
bit—although not in the usual 
way. The fact is, we have a 
little too much. 


The present excess above our 
guarantee is more than we 
are quite satisfied to deliver 
—and we stand in prospect 
of having to deliver still more. 


And we don’t propose to ad- 
vance The New Yorker rate 
again—at least not now. 


The 


But while this is a problem to 
us, it is an advantage to you. 


Even greater than the advan- 
tage of the excess citculation 
we offer, is the enthusiasm 
on the part of the entire read- 
ing audience of The New 
Yorker which it reflects. 

Fact is, The New Yorker is 
getting too much circulation, 
it’s hardly a circulation any 
more. 

It’s a cheering section. 


NEW YORKER 


25 West 45TH Street, New York 














The Little 


MN ae ee and window displays 
having proved their selline ef- 
fectiveness, it is somewhat unusual 
to encounter a manufacturer of 
products sold through retailers 
who has not taken even a few 
steps in this field. Nevertheless 
there are advertisers who believe 
they cannot use window displays 
economically. Certain types of 
retail establishments traditionally 
seem to locate themselves off the 
beaten paths of trade. To them, 
windows do mean sales opportuni- 
ties. 

There is, for example, the lum- 
ber dealer. As a retail merchant 
his star appears to be rising. 
Usually he is handicapped by the 
fact that his office or yard is 
“down by the tracks.” One often 
finds the plumber, the laundryman, 
the man selling heating devices and 
the coal, grain and stock feed 
dealer off the main trade routes. 
“The crowds do not pass our 
stores; our windows are small and 
not adapted to display,” they say. 

In spite of this their case is far 
from hopeless. A friend of the 





Schoolmaster tells him of a 
Minneapolis lumber dealer’s re- 
sourcefulness. His yard is not in 


the Minneapolis shopping section, 
a fact which to him is only an 
added reason for advertising it. 
Recently he rented store space with 
twenty-foot frontage in the center 
of the financial and office building 
district. In the windows, trimmed 
as alluringly as any department 
store’s, are shown advertised in- 
sulating materials, standardized 
woodwork, shingles, lawn furni- 
ture, refrigerators and other mer- 
chandise. Every night until eleven 
o'clock the floodlights are kept 
burning. 

This downtown store’s job is to 
act as a feeder for the lumber 
yard. It is advertised in the news- 
papers. The tenants in all the 
office buildings nearby are circu- 
larized regularly. A list of sev- 
eral hundred carpenters who can 
be called for repair, alteration and 
similar jobs is maintained. So 








Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


far, the Schoolmaster learns, more 
people are attracted to the store 
daily than visit the company’s yard 
in a month. 

Making merchants out of store- 
keepers has long been the high am- 
bition of more than one manufac- 
turer. Perhaps this Minneapolis 
dealer’s method of maneuvering 
himself into a position where he 
can use window and store display 
as a major sales weapon can be 
made by advertisers the basis for 
a “how to” suggestion to their 
customers that will build business 
for everyone concerned. 

* * * 


William F. Veech, president of 
the Kant-Rust Products Corpora- 
tion, has told the Schoolmaster an 
interesting story of an indirect sales 
attack that breaks down buying re- 
sistance. It illustrates how the 
salesman who really knows his 
product can boost a competing line 
to the advantage of both rivals. 

“Kant-Rust has been generally 
sold through automotive channels 
for the last ten years,” says Mr. 
Veech, “but we recently decided to 
tackle the household market. This 
brought us into direct competition 
with an oil that has been well ad- 
vertised for the last twenty years 
and has gained splendid good- 
will in the trade. So when our 
salesmen offered our product to 
the wholesaler, he would just 
throw up his hands. We found 
that it was a real job to get him 
to take on our oil as well as the 
one he already had. We worked it 
out this way. 

“T. had called on a Pittsburgh job- 
ber who, like the others, said he 
would not take on anything in com- 
petition with the oil that was so 
long established in the household 
field. I quickly replied that I was 
very glad to hear him talk that 
way, that I thought he was using 
excellent judgment, and that if all 
jobbers conducted their business 
like that there would be fewer fail- 


ures. 

“The buyer, having been building 
up a resistance to me, was com- 
232 
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Other similar letters from: 
American Face — Assn. 
Armstrong Cork 

Celotez Company 

Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. 
Common ll Mfrs. Asan. 
Crane Compa 

Detroit Steel "Products Co. 
Flaz-li-num Insulating Co. 
Holland Furnace Company 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Kerner Incinerator Co. 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Majestic Company 

North Western yl a Co. 
Paine Lumber Com: 
Richards-Wilcor Co. 

Riddle Co., The Edw. N. 
Truscon Steel Company 

U. 8. Radiator Corporation 


Vendor Slate Company 





Wasmuth-Endicott Co. 
Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
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H. D. Thorn, Mgr., Sales 
Promotion, E. L. Bruce Co.: 
























“Our experience in using 
the National Real Estate 
Journal in advertising 
Curing the last few years 
has been very successful 
and created a great deal 
of interest among Real- 
tors all over the country. 
Aside from the many evi- 
dences of value we have 
received from our adver- 
tising in your publication, 
the service you render 

















N THE last thirteen years 
John M. Alexander of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, has added 


more than 300 homes to the resi- 
" dence district of this prosperous 
western city. As a realtor, he 
fouind that customers appreciated 
the value of nationally known 
building materials, and were will- 
ing to pay for the best. Asaresult, 
his policy of using nationally 
advertised products rests on the 
firm foundation of demonstrated 
success. 

The reading public today knows 
what is best. Builders who follow 
the ad vertising pages of maga 

zines of large consumer circula 

lation, profit by the thousands «f 
dollars spent by manufacturers In 
establishing their products Bruce 
oak flooring, known the country 
over for uniformity and quality, 
provides a permaneht and beau 





advertisers 









































“T always use 
nationally adver- 
tised products” 
tiful room foundation in the homes 
shown above built by Mr. Alexander. 


The wise realtor uses Bruce och flecsiog 
because; 


1 It is made from the most carefully seasoned 
omiver. The biln-drying process in the Bruce mills 


is the most exacting of any in the lumber industry. 


is out-stand- 
ing in its completeness.” 
Showing how we produce 
results for advertisers who 
want to sell 
America’s Homebuilders. 
NATIONAL 
a.B.c. REAL ESTATE a.z.r. 


JOURNAL 
dere owas 


the hame or buiding in which it is used, 


» keep uo satiny surface clean and beautiful. 


Realtors— 


- 
th re of 
Ranests wird aon modern machinery. 
3 Broce machine work is accurate. Floor~ 
ing is manutactured .o fit enugiy, for unis b> 
the only fir hat will assare lasting satisfgction. 
4 Manutacture bk uniform, A minimum ot 
scraping anc sanding is required te obtain a 
well-finishe: floor 

5 Bruce oak flooring is readily available in 
all parts of the United Srates, 

6 As o nationally adverthed flooring, icc 


adds much to the selling ot rental value ot 


7 A Broce floor is samhary and éagp to 


keep clean. Minimum effort is requited 10 





F canaepdower = « 
Herence some of the 
chapter hen ng 

Woe woud fem 














Lua ARGEST MAKERS OF OAK FLOORING IN THE’ WORLD | 
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A Social 
Leader Says: 


Intimate, accu- 
rate detailsof 
social events writ- 
ten by people who 
know I always 
find in my paper— 
the 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 





































The Real Distributor 
of Building Material 


is the lumber dealer. He's a 
merchandiser—the man who 
offers building plan service, 
gets first contact with build- 
ers and controls the choice 
of materials. 


Est. 1873 A. B.C. 




































arb helfanb 110 w. 40 sb. 
penn 5675 new york,ny. 
Cheerful Cartoons 
Advertising 
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pletely startled at this reaction of 
mine. ‘Well, that rather affects 
you,’ he declared. 

“T answered that really it worked 
the other way around, that every 
dealer who stocked the first oil was 
a prospect for Kant-Rust. I told 
him frankly that if a can of ours 
was placed in the dealer’s store 
beside a can of the other oil, the 
customer would buy both. This 
is a proved fact, as I was able to 
show the jobber. 

“To illustrate why, I. demon- 
strated for him some things which 
our oil would do that the other 
could not, and then I showed him 
a few jobs in which the other oil 
beat ours. 

“That jobber was soon sold. And 
since that time the has developed 
into one of our best accounts, I 
have used this attack several times 
personally, and .in~.almost every 
case ‘it has secured the desired re- 
sults.” 

** 2 

Ernest I. Mitchell, ‘president of 
the Mitchell - Faust». Advertising 
Company, Chicago, suggests that 
the Schoolmaster ask the Class to 
think and talk about a_ possible 
substitute for the term “advertis- 
ing man.” ; 

If Mr. Mitchell could have his 
way he would call an advertising 
man an “advertician.” 

“When I first thought of this 
word,” he tells the Schoolmaster, 
“T- laughed at it; just as I suppose 
everybody else will do when they 
hear -or- read it for the first time. 
When I got to thinking it over a 
bit, however, it seemed not so 
bad after all, because it apparently 
designates the advertising man as 
a member of a profession, which is 
what he really is. When I men- 
tioned the matter to Paul Faust 
he informed me that I had at last 
hit upon a real idea and so I am 
venturing to talk about it publicly. 
The editor of Printers’ INK, in 
last week’s issue, said something 
about advertising being an art and 
something that could never be re- 
arded as a science. He is right. 

here ‘should, therefore, be some 
word or term sufficiently descrip- 
tive’ *to~ identify the advertising 
man: for what he really is. We 
have physicians and, as sort of a 
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For Effective Results Use 
THE BUFFALO TIMES 


As usual, THE TIMES leads all other 
Buffalo papers in department store adver- 
tising for the first ten months of 1927, viz: 


DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING 


First Ten Months—1927 sou pier. 

TIMES NEWS EXPRESS 
TONERS « ne sviceet 2,830,142 2,205,770 1,003,240 
6 days only..... 2,284,996 2,205,770 306,110 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
ADVERTISING 


Is unquestionably the most accurate regis- 
ter of a newspaper’s effectiveness. Each 
line is placed to register a set quota of 
sales, overnight, and the most effective 
papers’ receive preference in linage. 


The fact that THE BUFFALO TIMES 
has been first in department store advertis- 
ing for years, is ample evidence of its 
greater resultfulness. 


National advertisers who want the same 
effective results, on their advertising should 
use 


THE BUFFALO TIMES 


EVENING BUFFALO, N.Y. SUNDAY 


VERREE & CONKLIN, National Representatives 
New York—Chicago—Detroit—San Francisco 
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WANTED 


Advertising 
Representative 


Here are the qualifications: 


1. He must have a proven 
record, preferably through- 
out the central west. 


2. He must be familiar with 


| the farm publication field. 


Write fully, giving age, ex- 
perience, etc. All replies 
confidential. 


Address “U,” Box 155 
Printers’ Ink 


























House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Tas Wiiiram Featuer 
MaGazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 

















Wanted: 


AN EMPLOYER WHO APPRECIATES 
ABILITY 


BY A. youus MAN 
WHO HAS I 

Past Experience: penta ‘and Pub- 

ti Man aie large er ye + 

uction for 4 -A Agency; 
one meray Director for 

in advertising with ‘eesy ex- 

including direct mail, news- 


years 
}— F 5 
magazine publicity, house organ 


editing, etc 


ied, 
A reas Mi Box 299, 


likeable personality. 
Printers’ Ink. 
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reductio ad absurdum, we now 
have beauticians, the latter being 
nothing less than the name beauty 
parlor people fastened upon them- 
selves during a recent convention 
at Chicago. But regardless of 
how you think about this word, it 
unquestionably stamps beauty par- 
lor people as belonging to a pro- 
fession, whether they do or not. 

“Until I hear some better word, 
which I probably shall, I shall call 
myself an advertician.” 

Very well, then; Mr.. Mitchell 
is an advertician. Do the mem- 
bers of the Class want to be called 
adverticians also? Can they think 
of something better? Or is old- 
fashioned “advertising man” good 
enough? 

While they are working on this 
they might do another little job 
of thinking—this one for O. C. 
Harn, managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. Mr. 
Harn wants a happily descriptive 
word to substitute for “country” 
in designating other than city cir- 
culations of newspapers. The 
farm-paper members of the Bureau 
do not like the word “country” as 
used on the Bureau’s newspaper 
audit form, because they think ad- 
vertisers and space buyers are 
likely to regard it as referring to 
rural route circulation. 

Mr. Harn says the directors of 
the Bureau have done some hard 
thinking on this matter during the 
last year without getting anywhere. 
Can the Class help him out ? Who- 
ever hits upon the right word will 
have to take his pay in glory, but 
there will be plenty of it. Glory 
isn’t such a bad thing, at that. 

a a 

A copy of the annual report of 
the United Hospital Fund of New 
York has just come into the 
Schoolmaster’s hands. This “fund” 
represents an arrangement whereby 


Vastoitats 4 E 












WAGNER & CO. 





28 West 44th Street, New 
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Wanted—Financtal Manager 
for Advertising cAgency 


Probably this man is now Comptroller, 
Auditor, Treasurer or Manager of an 
advertising agency, or a C.P.A. who 
has been working with advertising agen- 
cies and likes the work. 


Perhaps he may even be the owner of 
a moderate sized agency who has more 
of a flair for agency systems and eco- 
nomics than for service, contact or 
selling, and who will investigate a chance 
to follow the order of the day by con- 
solidating his talent and business with 
a medium sized, rapidly growing adver- 
tising organization which supplements 
his own talents. 


The main job is in New York with super- 
vision of two subsidiaries elsewhere. He 
would take complete charge of finances, 
credits and accounting and cooperate 
with other executives in organization 
and management. 


He should not be over 45 years of age. 
The usual salary will be paid with 
additional compensation depending upon 
his accomplishment. Also opportunity 
for stock interest. 


Address “Q,” Box 152, Printers’ Ink 
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Available soon— 


The Unusual 


Trainer of Salesmen 


Not a bluffing pep or razz man— 
but a seasoned and constructive 
practical teacher of 20 years’ 
successful selling, organizing and 
coaching experience. Even the 
hard-boiled salesmen follow his 
instruction. It’s his method of 
putting it over and knowing what 
NOT to do or say. Co-operates 
with company policy and man- 
agement. Address “W," Box 
157, Printers’ Ink. 





Collection Expert 


Available January First 
College Trained. 
Twelve Years intensive experience. 
Forceful Correspondent — letters are 
characterized by a tactfulness which not 
only secures the money, but at the same 
time creates and holds the good will 
of the customer. 
Comprehensive Knowledge of 
mercial Law. 
The Ability and Judgment to use this 
knowledge effectively. 
Past Record: reduction of accounts re- 
ceivable 25%; reduction of attorney ex- 
pense 90%; losses one tenth of 1%. 


Address “N.,” Box 150, Printers’ Ink. 


Com- 











JOHN COLENUTT 


Art Director with The Amer- 
ican Lithographic Company 
and associated with Art De- 
partment for more than 20 
years has resigned. Now at 
liberty to consider any propo- 
sition from Agencies, Art 
Service, Lithographers or 
Printers. For interview, ad- 
dress “‘L,”’ Box 298, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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the public of New York is Solic- 
ited at one time during the year 
for gifts for the hospitals of that 
city. This one campaign is natu- 
rally of great dimensions. The 
public is divided into groups. A 
chairman is appointed to’ seek 
funds from each group. Last year 


| Stanley Resor, president of The 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 
was head of the “Advertising and 
Publishers Group.” 

As the Schoolmaster leafed 
through the report for last year he 
observed that the contributions 
made by this group seemed high. 
A further study showed that with 
total contributions of $10,989.51, it 
was high. It was, in fact, the fifth 
highest in fifty-six business’ classi- 
fications. It was exceeded only by 
four classifications known as 
“Bankers and Brokers,” “Law- 
yers,” “Building and_ Allied 
Trades,” and “Merchandise Aux- 
iliary.” It was ahead of groups 
such as “Jewelry and Silverware,” 
“Hotels and Restaurants,” “Silk,” 
“Tobacco” and “Paint and Var- 
nish.” 

The Schoolmaster was proud of 
this record when he contrasted it 
with that of other industries. He 
congratulates Mr. Resor on it. 
It confirms an oft-repeated state- 
ment of his that advertisers and 
publishers, as a class, are quick to 
respond to appeals from those who 
are in distress. 


A. H. Damon Joins New York 


“Herald Tribune” 

Albert H. Damon has joined the local 
advertising department of the New York 
Herald Tribune. He formerly was with 
the New York Times. 


Mailing Lists 
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| Research and Sales Promotion Executive 


would like to make connection with publisher, manufac- 
turer, or advertising agency, where he can give the 
benefit of 12 years of rich experience. Five and one-half 
years with leading metropolitan newspaper, in charge of 
market investigations, compiling new facts about the 
paper and its market, organizing sales material and 
putting ‘it in shape for effective utilization by sales staff. 

Just now completing similar task for leading national 
magazine. 

Over five years in research and promotion work for 
important advertising agency. 

Born and reared in Mid-West, two college degrees 
from Mid-Western State University. 

Age 38, good health. Ambitious. Married, with family. 
Now living in one of New York’s better suburbs, but 
would consider change of location, if opportunity warrants. 

Interested in high-grade proposition only. Highest ref- 
erences. Available for interview with principals only. 


Address ‘‘R,’’ Box 153, Printers’ Ink. 


_s 




















Lithographic Salesman 


N important lithographic house has an 

unusual opening for a salesman of 

wide experience, sound background, and 
established connections. 

Such a man will have the backing of a 
large organization, one of the most com- 
plete printing equipments in the country, 
and an art department trained to the 
production of work of the highest quality. 

Write “V,” Box 156, Printers’ Ink stat- 
ing qualifications. 

Letters will be held in strict confidence. 

Our selling staff is aware of this adver- 
tisement. 
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Rate, 75c a 





Classified Advertisements 


line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Save you money on publications. Printer 
producing eight monthlies can take more. 
High-class work; individual service; only 
2 hours from New York; r. 


Your Opportunity—to buy battery of 
four Hooven Automatic Typewriters at a 
fraction of original cost. just the thing 
for your personalized sales letters. Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 





Stryker Press, Washington, N. J. - 


AGENCY, fully recognized, completely 
equipped, will entertain proposition lead- 
ing to combination with other agency re- 
quiring assistance on copy, production, 
financing, etc, Confidential. Box 369, P. I. 


WANTED—A growing Printing and Sta- 
tionery House desires a capable Salesman- 
partner who can invest in a $30,000.00 
Plant. City of 35,000. Good Country Ter- 
ritory. Plant up to date. Box 368, P. I. 


Attractive share offered in old, individ- 
ually owned, recognized agency to the 
man who possesses writing-selling expe- 
rience and able to secure $50,000 worth 
of substantial accounts. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. Box 381, P. I 


TRADE PAPER REPRESENTATIVE 
Publisher of own paper, just sold after 
15 years, will represent good retail 
paper, Central States, commission. Ex 

tensive managerial and selling experience. 
Location Chicago. Box 372, I. 


Publishing House located in Middle 
West having group of trade magazines is 
in the market for one or two additional 
papers. Must be in a permanent, sub- 
stantial field and capable of development. 
Correspondence will be treated confiden- 
tially. Box 366, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A REPRESENTATIVE 
A +rade journal exclusively serving the 
proprietary industry is open for an ad- 
vertising representative in the Chicago 
and surrounding territory. Commission 
basis only with full cooperation from 
headquarters. Address, STANDARD 
REMEDIES PUBLISHING CO., 425 
Star Building, Washington. D. C. 


WANTED AN IDEA 

We are engaged in the sale and manu- 
facture of co-operative advertising, and 
have been for some years’ past. We 
would like to have submitted to us 
an idea, something that would fit in 
with Banks and Theatres for distribu- 
tion to their clients. The idea accepted 
will be compensated in the usual 
manner. National Publicity Association, 
74 Lafayette Street, New York City. 


MR, PUBLISHER, ARE YOUR 
PRINTING BILLS 

eating up your profits? Cut this cost 
without sacrificing quality! Our business 
is printing any kind of magazine—and 
printing it right at the lowest price. We 
are organized and equipped to give you 
efficient and prompt service. Where you 
are located makes no difference. Let us 
tell you how we do it. W. F. Huffman 
Printing Company, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin. 





























HELP WANTED 


Engraving and Electrotyping Salesman 
who knows the New York trade and 








controls some business. Write stating 
full details first letter. Confidential. 
Box 375, Printers’ Ink. 

WANTED 


High Class Artist, 
tising designer. 
Howard-Wesson Company 


Letterer and adver- 





Worcester, Massachusetts 
Printing Salesman—Established plant 
producing high-grade catalogs, ets, 


magazines, at reasonable prices desires 
live-wire salesman with established busi- 
ness. Attractive proposition. Telephone: 
Madison Square 1241, 


WANTED— Advertising man experienced 
with Dodge or McGraw-Hill to call on 
national manufacturers of building ma- 
terials. Only man with ability to open 
and operate a New York office need 
apply. Box 392, Printers’ Ink. 








MAN, who is very careful, and with ex- 
perience on packing and shipping Card- 
board Advertising Displays. A man, 
who will put his mind on his work and 
one, who will appreciate a good position, 
will only be considered. Box 380, P. I. 


Copy Writer— An advertising agency 
wants a first-class, versatile copy man, 
well seasoned and able to express him- 
self clearly and forcefully—one with ex- 
— of travel advertising preferred. 

rite in full, stating experience, and 
salary wanted. Box 374, Printers’ Ink. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 

Good opportunity available for young 
artist to develop his talent, his salary and 
his job with a growing Southern Agency. 
Must have had some commercial experi- 
ence and understand engraving reproduc- 
tion. Inherent ability plus a creative 
instinct more important than experience. 
State’ age and salary expected, send- 
ing samples of work. Bennett-Williams 
Company, High Point, N. C. 


WANTED— Aggressive young man to 
take over management of weekly with 
view of becoming associated in chain 
ownership and general management of 
newspapers and job printing plants. Must 
know news, advertising and job printing 
to qualify. Excellent opportunity for 
right man, pestocey native of Penn- 
sylvania, with initiative and enterprise— 
and a willingness to work hard until the 
ground work is laid—to get ahead in the 
Re Write oa. to Herbert L. Grimm, 

Gettysburg Times, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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MAN with mechanical ability, who pos- 
sesses a thorough knowledge of mount- 
ing and die-cutting Advertising Displays. 
To the right man we could offer an 
attractive proposition. Box 379, P. I. 
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COPY WRITER (26) with convinci 
portfolio. College training. Four years 
experience. Best reasons for seeking 
change. .Will serve trial period at $35. 
Box 384, Printers’ Ink. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
WANTED BY A MODERN, UP.-TO- 
DATE PLANT. EXCELLENT OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR THE RIGHT 
MAN. BOX 367, PRINTERS’ INK. 


_ EXECUTIVE 
Specialist in chain-store merchan- 
dise control. A practical analyst. 
Box 382, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN in late twenties, excep- 
tional in plan and copy, knowledge of 
typography, illustration, engraving and 
printing, wants position in south or west. 
Box 365, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING COPYWRITER 
Good assistant for busy advertising man- 
ager or account executive. Agency ex- 
perience in all phases. New York City 
only. $50 week. Box 385, P. I. 
Engineer-Salesman—Engineer with 15 
years’ experience desires to sell manu- 
factured product to commercialize tech- 
nical experience with sales ability. New 
York vicinity preferred. Box 386, P. I. 


Advertising Manager—1i0 years’ experi- 
ence. To take charge department for 
manufacturer or wholesaler. Plan, write, 
layout catalogs, circulars, etc. Sales cor- 
respondent. Unusually capable. Moder- 
ate salary. Box 388, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer -- 


Wide experience as copy chief N. Y. 
agencies and adv. mgr. in charge of big 
accounts. Box 377, Printers’ Ink, 




















Commercial Artist with a few years’ 
engraving house experience wishes posi- 
tion, preferable with small engraving 
house or advertising company. Small 
salary expected. Box 383, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


Chicago Woman — wants job planning 
and writing advertising for food and 
fashion accounts. Ability to create art 
and copy ideas proven by eight years’ 
experience directing monthly services for 
retail stores. Good business head, able 
writer, convincing public speaker. Box 
376, Printers’ Ink. 


I AM TIRED 


of selling without the backing of adver- 
tising. Knowing that the same effort, 
energy and initiative will prove more 
productive, I am seeking a permanent 
connection with a manufacturer of an 
advertised product of merit. Young, 
happily married, ambitious and experi- 
enced. Box 390, Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL ORDER—National 
—Direct Mail Copywriter 
and Creative Idea Visual- 
izer, mighty | interesting 
story awaits organization 
requiring exceptionally 
well-trained man. Box 378, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 














A HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR 
who has sold goods and managed weekly 
newspaper, wants to leave present busi- 
ness paper connection to edit house 
organ near New York; whole or part 
time. Box 371, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


Young, married, ambitious and experi- 
enced in advertising, selling and retail 
business. Desire permanent connection. 
Box 391, Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Assistant — 24 years old, 
single, college graduate, three years ex- 
perience in magazine circulation and 
promotion work, correspondence, knowl- 
edge of advertising copy and layout, 
desires connection with New York pub- 
lisher. Box 370, Printers’ Ink. 


For years I have successfully served 
America’s leading printers as salesman 
and sales manager. I enjoy the ac- 
quaintance and confidence of the country’s 
largest buyers of printing. I am em- 
ployed at present and am not afraid of - 
hard work. 1 wish to join an organiza- 
tion that is going to grow and with 
whom I can werk and progress. Prefer 
opportunity to gain an interest to high 
salary. Box 373, Printers’ Ink. 


EARNING $5000—AM 28 
HAVE THIS BROAD EXPERIENCE 
Managing editor and associate editor, re- 
spectively, of two magazines, one semi- 
technical, one popular. Next, agency 
experience—copy, house-organs, contact. 
Then a unique, broad experience with 
trade and industrial advertising—market 
analysis, media, judging copy, schedules 
etc.—working closely with a number of 
high-salaried advertising executives who 
trust my judgments. Successful with dif- 
ficult correspondence. Honor graduate, 
school of journalism. Married. In New 
York; know and like the Pacific Coast. 
But location and salary are subordinate in 
my search for a job to which I can harness 
all my abilities and most of my experi- 
ence—a job I can grow with. I’m willing 
to hunt a year for that job. Box 389, P. 1. 


CAUTION 


Applicants for itions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. We are frequently in pres 
of large packages, burst open, in a condi- 
tion that doubtedly : the loss 
of valuable pieces of printed matter, 
copy, drawings, etc. Advertisers receiv- 
ing quantities of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to 

every possible care in handling and re- 
turning promptly all samples en 

to them. 
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FOSt 


0 The JOHN H. DUNHAM (ompany 
Utdvertising 


[ TRIBUNE TOWER + CHICAGO ]} 


HAS THE HONOR TO 
SERVE THIS DISTINGUISHED 
GROUP OF CLIENTS 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN 
mater: of Society Brand Clothes 
FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
makers of Balkite POWER UNITS 
ARMOUR & COMPANY 
naters of Dona castire 


LUXOR, LIMITED 


makers of i or and WRASNY- 
COSMETICS 





JOHN F. JELKE COMPANY 
ee NUT 
makers of Biobicia waxsanine 


WILLIAMSON CANDY COMPANY 


makers of Oh Henry! 
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SUPREME IN CHICAGO 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING = FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


AN 
EVEN GREATER LEAD 
IN LOCAL ADVERTISING 


N the first nine 

months of 1927, 

The Chicago Tribune 
led all other Chicago 
newspapers in Local 
Advertising lineage. Its 
lead over the second 
newspaper was even 
greater than for the cor- 
responding period of 
1926. 


Chicagns Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Circulation: 810,599 Daily; 1,135,575 Sunday 
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